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The Burden of Arms 


I Bayes can rarely have been: a time of forma! and 
official peace when military considerations overflowed 
such ‘a large sector of. public life as to-day. Any journal 
which, like The Economist, attempts to present each week 
a survey of public affairs in the round inevitably reflects 
this absorption in one topic, and every week the struggle 
to find a few items in which the great issue of war and 
peace shall not even be mentioned becomes more difficult. 
The part that re-armament plays in the whole gamut of 
the national life can easily be exaggerated, and its economic 
effect upon the activity of British industry and commerce 
is habitually overstated. But it unquestionably holds and 
dominates the stage of public affairs. 

There is, accordingly, everything to be said for the 
Practice that the Government have developed since 1935 
of issuing at this time of year, shortly before the first 
Estimates for the coming financial year appear, a White 
Paper giving a comprehensive statement of the aims and 
Progress of the defence programme as a whole. The theme 
of these annual White Papers naturally varies from year 
to year, according as questions of organisation, of finance, 
Or of performance are uppermost at the moment. This 
week’s document, though it includes a long discussion of 
the progress that is being made in achieving the objectives 
laid down at the inception, and during the course, of the 
programme, announces no large new departures of policy, 


and it will make its chief impression by the gigantic figures 
of financial cost it contains. The facts that have gone into 
the headlines are that the limit of defence borrowing is to 
be raised to £800 millions, and that no less than £580 
millions is to be spent within a single year on defence of 
all sorts—more than four-fifths of the whole ordinary 
expenditure of the State only six years previously. 

In one important respect, the size of this sum is a matter 
for satisfaction. It is all but universally admitted that the 
chances of peace depend upon the speed. with which we 
can equip ourselves with the means of defence. Finance is 
one of the best proofs of achievement; for plans and pro- 
grammes cost nothing and the expenditure of money proves 
that something tangible is in hand. The presentation of 
Supplementary Estimates for the defence forces indicates 
that the rate of output in the year that is now drawing to 
a close has been greater than was expected twelve months 
ago. And the figure of £580 millions shows that the rate of 
output in the next twelve months is expected to be nearly 
half as large again as in this year. 

In its review of progress the White Paper is detailed in 
some respects and necessarily vague in others. Figures are, 
for example, given for the recruitment of personnel, but 
not for the expansion of equipment. From the constant 
stream of official announcements and from such other 
information as becomes available, however, it is clear that 
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the defence programme has now fully hit its stride. The 
production of aircraft has been very rapidly increased in 
recent months, and though some of the very large figures 
of production that have appeared in the Press are greatly 
exaggerated, it would appear to be true that the British 
output is now second only to that of Germany, which is 
being very rapidly overhauled. It has been announced that 
London is to have its full complement of anti-aircraft 
guns next month, and the production of these essential 
weapons of defence is now both large and increasing. The 
tonnage building for the Navy, as is shown in the White 
Paper, is considerably larger than in the pre-war years 
when there was a large potentially hostile fleet across the 
North Sea. The expansion of plans for civil defence can 
best be shown by the fact that expenditure on A.R.P., 
which will be £93 millions in the current year, is esti- 
mated at £42 millions next year, with a further £9 millions 
for assistance to public utility services and for providing 
water facilities for emergency fire-fighting services. 

All these items of progress, and others mentioned in the 
White Paper, are matters for genuine satisfaction, from 
which the Government can justly derive credit. In any 
well-planned programme of re-armament there is bound to 
be an initial period during which little appears to be 
happening, succeeded by another phase in which plans and 
programmes mature. And if the Government have had to 
meet 2 barrage of criticism during the years when the seed 
was being sown, they are now benefiting from the appear- 
ance of the shoots, Possibly they are deriving more benefit 
than they deserve, for there are many aspects of defence 
that are still in an unsatisfactory condition. There are, for 
example, many deficiencies of material. The most serious 
of these is perhaps in the general equipment of the Army, 
which has had to take third place among the fighting 
forces. There is a shortage of the small naval vessels 
needed for anti-submarine and convoying work. And the 


state of protection for the civil population against air 


attack is obviously rudimentary in relation to the needs. 
Further, there are in many directions grave inadequacies 
of planning and organisation. The reason given by the 
Prime Minister against the creation of a Ministry of 
Supply was the anxiety to minimise interference with the 
normal course of industry. But in many respects this deli- 
berate restriction of planning is having the opposite effect 
to that intended. For example, it is understood that the 
extension of the electric generating plant of the country 
which will be necessary in peace and doubly necessary in 
war has been held up because there is no supreme autho- 
rity to assign it a place on the list of priorities. For some 
essential distributive trades, a nucleus of emergency 
organisation has been set up; but for the majerity nothing 
effective has been done. And in the mobilisation of brain 
power, many of those who have special skill or special 
knowledge to offer tell the same story of the maddening 
nonchalance with which their offers are received. 

Quite clearly, it is the duty of public opinion to main- 
tain an unrelaxed pressure on the Government to ensure 
that no efforts are left unmade—and the need is no less 
because of the greatly increased quantities in which some 
weapons are now coming forward. 

The dominant theme of the White Paper, however, is 
neither these problems of organisation nor the widening 
stream of material, but the financial cost. In the 
financial year 1937-38 the total expenditure of the three 
defence departments was £262 millions. This year it will 
be about £388 millions. Next year it is expected to be 
£523 millions. Including expenditure on civil defence, the 
total bill in 1939-40 is expected to come to £580 millions. 
That figure is £175 millions more than the total expendi- 
ture this year and £307 millions more than the amount 
provided this year out of revenue. Of the total amount of 
borrowing originally authorised by the Defence Loans Act, 
only about £203 millions will remain unused on April 1st 
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next. The increase in the limit by a further £400 millions, 
to be provided by a Bill to be introduced next week, is 
clearly justified, as is the inclusion of civil defence among 
the services that can be financed in this way. 

The mere increase of the borrowing limit, however, by 
no means solves the Budgetary problem. The total esti- 
mated expenditure of the Exchequer in the current year 
(omitting the self-balancing items) is about £1,080 millions 
when the full amount to be borrowed is added in. Until the 
Civil Estimates appear in a few days’ time, it is impossible 
to say whether there will be any change in the non-defence 
items next year. But unemployment is higher, and there 
is much talk of large additional sums for agriculture; the 
total is unlikely 10 to be much lower. We know, from the 
White Paper, that defence expendiwre will be £175 
millions higher, and the total ordinary expenditure for 
next year can hardly be put at less than £1,260 millions. 

The estimated revenue for the current year is £944,7 
millions. Some of the sources of revenue—the death duties, 
stamps, Customs and Excise—do not look like providing 
the estimated yields. Income tax, on the other hand, has 
been coming in almost fast enough to reach the estimated 
figure by March 31st. The actual revenue can be put at 
about £940 millions. Next year, some items will produce 
less. Income tax will be levied on the profits of companies 
in their financial years ending in the period April, 1938- 
March, 1939. The size of these profits should be indicated 
by the reports that have been issued since, say, the begin- 
ning of last July, and these show an average drop of about 
4 per cent., which is tending to increase month by month. 
The average volume of trade looks like being on a lower 
level in 1939 than in 1938, which would affect customs 
receipts, while the fall in security values will diminish the 
yield of the death duties. It would seem conservative to 
suppose that the yield of taxation, on the present rates, 
will hardly be more than £920 millions in 1939-40. The 
gap between revenue and expenditure will thus be some- 
thing of the order of £340 millions, as compared with 
about £140 millions this year. 

To borrow the whole of this vast sum would be a large, 
but by no means an impossible task. The highest total 
sum raised by public issue by all borrowers com- 
bined in any one of the last fifteen years was, it is true, 
only £369 millions in 1928, But a substantial part of next 
year’s borrowing could and should be raised by an expan- 
sion of the floating debt, which is now too small to serve 
the needs of the money market. If the Chancellor decides 
to borrow the whole £340 millions, it can be done. But 
there are indications in the White Paper that the gap be- 
tween revenue on the present basis and estimated expendi- 
ture is not to be covered by borrowing alone. The increase 
in the borrowing limit under the Defence Loans Act makes 
£603 millions available in the next three financial years, 
and it is unlikely that the limit would not have been fixed 
at an even higher figure if the borrowing of as much as 
£340 millions in the first year was contemplated. 

If, as seems probable, the Chancellor decides to raise 
part of the money needed by additional taxation, his de- 
cision will be a wise one. To increase the revenue to £1,000 
millions—that is, by £80 millions or so—might involve 
too great an effort. But if it were achieved, there would 
still be £260 millions to be borrowed, which is certainly 
enough to test the resources of the capital market and 
provide a very considerable expansionary stimulus to the 
credit structure of the country. There are psychological 
arguments too: it is as well that we should not allow our- 
selves to be unmindful of the colossal economic wastes in- 
volved in the piling up of things than can never be used 
except for destruction. 

To raise a further £80 millions by taxes would require 
a very great effort, as is shown by the fact that a full 
additional 6d. on the standard rate of income tax would 
produce barely £30 millions. But if the need is realised, 
the effort will be made. 
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What Would 


UPPOSING that a war were to break out among the 
S European Great Powers in the course of 1939, what 
would the United States do? 

Among the many large and portentous questions that 
confront world diplomacy to-day, none is more eagerly 
canvassed than this. It is by no means easy to answer. On 
the one hand there is a mass of evidence which confuses by 
its very volume, in addition to the diversity of its testimony 
and the very varying degrees of its credit-worthiness. On 
the other hand there is the ever-present danger of allowing 
wishful thinking to cloud objective judgment. American 
foreign policy, like British, is always difficult to define. 
Both in England and in America (but in America more 
than in England), a distaste for the hypothetical combines 
with the necessity for waiting on public opinion to make 
foreign policy necessarily nebulous and imprecise. But an 
answer to the question must be attempted if the horoscope 
of the immediate future is to be accurately cast. 

The decision that the United States would come to in 
the event of war would be determined by the state of public 
opinion—led, so far as he can, by the President—at that 
time, and whatever the state of opinion might then be, it 
is unlikely that it would be exactly the same as it is now. 
The present state of American public opinion is therefore 
relevant to the issue only in so far as it reveals a consistent 
trend and permits a guess about what it would be if war 
were to come in the near future. Within these limits, 
American opinion gives an answer whose main outlines 
are clear enough, even though the details may be obscure. 
The average American citizen is increasingly hostile to the 
pretensions of the German-Italian-Japanese triangle and 
increasingly conscious of the common interests that bind 
him to the European democracies. But it is necessary to be 
wary about exaggerating the lengths to which this tendency 
has already gone, even though its direction is unmistakable. 
It is salutary to remember that the Neutrality Act is still 
on the Statute Book and that the President, though his 
dislike for the notions it enshrines has not been concealed, 
has not felt strong enough to press openly for its repeal. 

The Neutrality Act,however, if applied to a war in which 
Britain and France faced Germany and Italy, would by no 
means prevent the democracies from drawing on American 
material resources. The Act would prevent them from 
buying actual munitions of war, and it would limit their 
purchases of materials to what could be paid for in cash 
and shipped in vessels belonging to the purchaser nations. 
Although the war chests and merchant marines of Britain 
and France are not inexhaustible, they would permit of 
very large purchases indeed being made in the United 
States—apart altogether from such help as could be 
obtained through the intermediary of Canada, which in 
many respects is exempt from American restrictive 
legislation. 

It may be taken for granted that, whatever happens to 
the Neutrality Act, it will not be made stricter. The very 
minimum on which Britain and France can rely is thus 
Permission to buy as many raw materials and manufactures 
other than actual munitions as they can obtain on a “ cash 
and carry ” basis. But is American opinion likely to remain 
content with this relative aloofness? The President is 
Clearly not content—whatever the truth may be about the 
Precise words he used in his famous secret interview with 
the ional Military Affairs Committees. He believes 
that American interests would be served by strengthening 
as much as possible the armaments of the democracies. 
The isolationists, however, are in outraged opposition to 
any such doctrine, and they are by no means poorly repre- 
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America Do? 


sented in Congress. The cries and counter-cries fill the air 
in Washington, and the opinion of Congress has not yet 
emerged. It will depend, as always, on what can be 
ascertained of the opinion of the people. 

That, too, is confused, and its confusion was increased 
by the Munich Agreement. In those articulate circles in 
America which follow foreign affairs closely, the Munich 
Agreement was distinctly unpopular. Judging by their 
clamour, many close observers of the American scene 
forecast that Munich would lead to a renewed wave of dis- 
gusted isolationism in America. This view, however, was 
badly mistaken. In American isolationism there has always 
been a duality of motive: it has been believed, first, that 
America did not want to concern herself with world affairs; 
and, secondly, that she did not need to take any part. With 
Munich, the second (and stronger) buttress of isolationism 
disappeared. It was no longer possible to believe that the 
two democracies of Western Europe could always act as a 
shield between America and the dictators. For the first 
time the possibility dawned on the American consciousness 
that the consequence of standing aloof might be standing 
alone. A shrewd and cynical Congressman in the early days 
of the last war remarked that England’s best tactics to 
ensure American help would be to lose a few battles. The 
lost battle of Munich had exactly the predicted effect. 
Another factor which has produced a significant change in 
American opinion since September is the pogrom in 
Germany, which has excited in America a truly passionate 
revulsion and caused many Americans for the first time to 
entertain for the Nazis feelings of real hostility. 

There is no possibility in a brief article to rehearse the 
evidence for any conclusion about American opinion as a 
whole, still less to establish its validity. But in default of 
disproof by events, it would seem possible to state certain 
propositions with some assurance that they are correct. 
First, there is a very large goodwill for Britain and France 
as the (perhaps imperfect, but residuary) representatives 
of democracy, a way of life in which the average American 
believes with emotion and conviction. In any war of self- 
defence in which they were engaged, Britain and France 
could probably count on half the American people as their 
avowed partisans from the start. Second, the more 
courageously Britain and France appear to be defending 
themselves, and the heavier the odds against them, the 
greater will be the degree of support they will derive from 
America. Third, if their opponents are Germany (especi- 
ally), Italy and Japan, the sympathies of the American 
people would be powerfully reinforced by their antipathies 
(which are at present the stronger emotions). And fourth— 
a point on which even Mr Hoover, who is currently to be 
counted among the isolationists, has laid emphasis—if the 
war involved heavy and unprovoked air raids on the cities 
of England and France the American reaction would be 
strong and violent. All these four conditions are likely to 
be fulfilled if war comes in 1939. It would seem to be a 
safe conclusion that American opinion, at the outset of 
such a war, would be considerably more favourable to the 
Anglo-French cause than it is now. 

To translate these abstractions into concrete terms is an 
even more hazardous business. We can do no more than 
make a guess, based on as much information and as little 
wishful thinking as is possible. It would seem to be highly 
probable—almost certain—that in the event of war the 
Neutrality Act would be repealed or amended in such a 
way as to permit Britain and France to buy actual muni- 
tions, not merely materials. Since the term “ munitions ” 
includes military aircraft, this difference would be 
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important. It is less certain, but still very probable, that the 
Johnson Act, which prohibits borrowing by nations in 
default on war debts, would be repealed and that the two 
democracies would be allowed to raise in the American 
market such loans as their own credit would support. Direct 
loans from the United States Government would certainly 
not be given while the United States itself still remained 
at peace, and the emotions left behind by the war debt 
controversy are still so strong that, even after an American 
declaration of war, it might be very difficult to persuade 
Congress to make any new advances. Economic assistance 
in large, but not unlimited measure, would thus be forth- 
coming. On the political side, any degree of assistance is 
hypothetical, but possibly more likely in the Pacific than in 
the Atlantic. American opinion would unquestionably be 
very greatly disturbed by Japanese attacks on the Dutch 
East Indies or on Australia and New Zealand. It is by no 
means impossible—some would say likely—that America 
would warn the Japanese fleet to keep within its home 
waters. Any such action, if it were taken, would be con- 
ceived as being in America’s own interests—as, indeed, 
would all American actions; it would be a very profound 
mistake to suppose that anything would be done out of 
affection for any foreign nation. But it would nevertheless 
be of the greatest assistance to Great Britain and France 
to have their liabilities in the Far East thus relieved. 

All these are measures that the United States could— 
and probably would—take short of engaging in war her- 
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self. There is a growing belief in America that armed 
intervention would in the end be unavoidable. One of the 
more reliable of the “ straw polls,” which are becoming 
such an important factor in American public life, took, 
on two occasions, a sample of public opinion on the likeli- 
hood of America’s being involved in war. On the first 
occasion, in July, 1937, only 464 per cent. of those who 
thought a war likely believed that America would be in- 
volved. Last autumn the figure had risen to nearly 76 per 
cent. These figures may not be precisely accurate, but they 
are symptomatic. More than fatalism, however, is required 
to make a people take the supreme decision of declaring 
war. Perhaps the best possible guess is that America would 
be drawn into a long war and that the period of her 
neutrality would be less than the thirty-two months 
between August, 1914, and April, 1917. But how long it 
would be nobody can tell. 

It has been very widely predicted that the character of 
the next war will be a very sharp and violent initial attack, 
followed (if at all) by a long-drawn struggle. In the first 
shock, the United States neither can nor will give the 
democracies any decisive assistance. They must rely on 
themselves alone to withstand the first brutal blows. But 
in the second and longer phase, the help that can already 
be relied upon from the other side of the Atlantic would 
be large and, in the end, decisive. It might well be forth- 
coming in such large measure as to shorten the phase of 
attrition by many months. 


Why London? 


T is a grim picture of England that current discussion 
would have us scan. The plight of two million un- 
employed, the distresses of the export trades and the woes 
of farming—we have become painfully familiar with the 
symptoms of economic dislocation, with a country spotted 
with poverty in one place and prosperity in another. Yet 
this is by no means the whole story. The Special Areas 
may indeed languish while London thrives in its own 
bloated congestion; but there are blessings to be counted 
as well as disabilities, and not the least among those 
blessings is crazy, sprawling London itself. It is easy, in 
generous indignation, to say that public policy should call 
a halt to London’s growth, and transfer to Wales, Lanca- 
shire, Tyneside and Scotland the light trades that prosper 
in home markets. But it is far from easy to do. Nor would 
it be altogether wise to try. 

The fact is that there are important items to the credit 
side of the national account in recent economic history. 
Britain is not in decline, despite the distressful (and quite 
true) stories we hear. Not a bit of it. Between 1929 and 
1937, for instance, the national income rose by as much as 
one-fifth, and the rate of increase in output per worker 
employed was possibly greater than ever before. The 
number of insured persons in work is now over a million 
more than it was in 1929. Between June, 1929, and June, 
1938, the number of insured persons aged 16-64 employed 
in distribution and services rose by over 18 per cent., com- 
pared with an increase of only about 11 per cent. in all 
occupations; and there has been a specially notable expan- 
sion in the distributive trades proper, road transport, mis- 
cellaneous consumers’ services, gas, water and electricity 
supply, motor vehicles, cycles and aircraft, and miscel- 
laneous electrical trades. Striking headway has in fact been 
made in the last decade, despite the Great Depression. 
That headway has been most noticeable in industries 
serving the home market and dependent upon the main- 
tenance of domestic purchasing power; and it has been 
most influential in London, the world’s greatest market. 


London’s growth in people and occupations is, in fact, 
an index of the progress of the nation. The metropolis is 
not the villain of the tragic piece that has laid waste the 
Special Areas. The staple export trades of Wales and the 
North have shown neither the efficiency nor the adapt- 
ability, even when they have been given State assistance 
of various sorts, to retain their foreign customers, while the 
growth of industries and service occupations in London, 
as well as in other great cities like Birmingham, represents 
a remarkable adaptability to a new economic dispensation 
—a dispensation brought about in part, admittedly, by the 
British Government’s own fiscal policy. Between 1931 and 
1936 Greater London’s population increased annually at 
the rate of nine per thousand compared with four per 
thousand in all Great Britain. The average annual rate of 
increase in workers insured against unemployment in 
London between 1933 and 1937 was over twice the rate 
of increase in the rest of the country. Over 85 per cent. of 
the new factories (employing 25 or more workpeople) set 
up between 1932 and 1937 were in Greater London. 
London’s recent expansion, like that of distribution, 
services and consumers’ goods industries elsewhere, has 
been clear gain to the national income. And if the expan- 
sion of London had been prevented, can we be sure it 
would have happened elsewhere? 

On economic grounds, therefore, the State cannot lightly 
be called upon to play King Canute and turn back the tide 
that has flooded over London leaving older industrial areas 
high and dry. Indeed, there are dangers that interferences 
by the State may hinder rather than help the process 
of national economic adjustment that is proceeding propria 
motu—albeit often shortsightedly and haltingly. To experi- 
ment with new light industries in Special Areas by means 
of trading estates is wise. To encourage groups of indus- 
trialists and business men in hard-hit regions to break out 
by their own initiative into new trades complementary t0 
their declining staples is sound common sense. To stimu- 
late them into recreating the true commercial efficiency 
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(and therefore the profitability) of their older enterprises, 
if need be by ruthless methods, is genuine statesmanship. 
To encourage industries, when other things are equal, or 
even when they are only nearly equal, to settle in the 
Special Areas rather than in London, and to make sure 
that the social costs of their settling in one place rather 
than the other are fully taken into account, is obvious 
prudence. But to administer artificial respiration to in- 
efficient industries and, at the same time, to put new and 
thriving industries in prosperous places under anesthetics 
would be barren folly. 

Whether we look at the Special Areas at one end of the 
scale, or at the agglomeration we call London at the other, 
jt behoves us to remember that what we are regarding is 
a complex and painful process of adjustment to changing 
circumstances, and that whatever policy we propose to 
pursue should be calculated to ease that process and not 
to slow it down. That is not to say, however, that an un- 
attainable attitude of laisser-faire is to be desired, or that 
there are no strong grounds for the most forthright action 
on behalf of distressed people and distressed places. Nor 
is it to claim that, say, the growth of London is an un- 
mixed blessing to be tolerated at all costs. Far from it: 
the cogent case for taking action, on grounds of good health, 
decent living, efficient transport and strategic safety, to 
guide urban development away from the present wasteful 
chaos has often been stated and will not brook denial. The 
case for ameliorating the lot of the unemployed and 
bringing revival to distressed areas is even more obvious. 
What must, however, be borne in mind is that, apart from 
the efforts and expenditure needed simply to alleviate dis- 
tress and no more, the economic test of policy should be 
whether its net consequences are likely to increase the sum 
total of the nation’s income and capital resources. 

It is around London that the battle of controversy most 
fiercely rages, and it is here that it is perhaps hardest to 
remain clear-headed, because of the obvious social dis- 
advantages which spring from the monstrosity of a city 
that houses one-fifth of Britain’s population on one-one- 
hundred-and-twenty-seventh of Britain’s land and calls 
upon a quarter of a million transport workers to move two 
and a half million people daily. No economic calculus can 
efface the undesirable consequences of life and work under 
metropolitan conditions, or overlook the vast cost in 
economic terms of maintaining London as a going concern : 
the London Transport Board has spent or is committed 
to spend £43 millions on development and reconstruction, 
and it plans to spend some £50 millions more; Sir Charles 
Bressey’s plans to make the highways in and around 
London adequate will cost between £160 and £200 
millions; the high cost of land in London has made it 
necessary for working-class rehousing to receive abnormally 
heavy subsidies from public funds. These are only a few 
of the items which make many sensitive and intelligent 
critics call, with good reason, for the decentralisation of 
London. 

But what is too often lost sight of is that the costs of 
maintaining London (such as those cited above) represent 
only one side, the debit side, of the balance sheet. On the 
credit side come the services for which these payments 
are rendered: that is, the contribution which London, 
articulated, ramified and organised as it is at present, 
makes to the national income. To take only one mode of 
measurement: the Census of Production of 1935 shows 
that out of a net output in factory and non-factory indus- 
tries valued at £1,576 millions some £386 millions, or over 
24 per cent., was attributable to London, where net output 
Per person employed was £274 against £223 in the United 

ingdom as a whole; and the cash value of London's 
commercial, financial, insurance and shipping functions 
are scarcely assessable. Even if decentralisation and restric- 
tion on London’s growth can be proved quite inevitable (as 
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indeed may very well be the case) the truth has to be 
squarely faced that, unless the output of its successor 
satellites is greatly in excess of similar towns already in 
existence, a price will be paid, in the shape of reduced 
Output, for the social amenities secured. 

The réle of devil’s advocate is distasteful. It is only 
because the case for London has been too simply identified 
with reaction and vested interests, while the case against 
has been indiscriminately equated with progress and 
welfare, that it is needful and timely to state it in its true 
context of national economy. New pages of economic 
history are being written, and it is the merest common 
sense to look at the whole of the latest chapter before 
passing final judgment, whether it be upon the enormity 
of London or the distress of Lancashire. There are almost 
overwhelming social grounds for curbing the Great Wen, 
and equally strong economic arguments for caution in the 
application of such a policy. That is the position. 

There are, admittedly, good economic arguments to 
support the reformers’ thesis, too. London’s growth has 
been haphazard and unco-ordinated, unnecessarily costly 
and contradictory. The short-term interests of individuals 
have not infrequently run counter to the long-term 
interests, economic no less than social, of the community. 
Public authorities have had to pay the price in social 
charges of short-sighted private enterprise. Vitally impor- 
tant assets have been improvidently thrown away. To take 
one instance only: what Dr Willatts of the Land Utilisa- 
tion Survey has described as “ uncontrolled urban develop- 
ment on the limited areas of highly fertile ground ”* 
within the 2,000 square miles of Middlesex and the London 
region has devastated the best market gardening land in 
Britain. If the present rate and character of urban growth 
persists, there will be no rural iand left in Middlesex in ten 
years’ time. A priori there is no more reason for autarkic- 
ally requiring that Middlesex should have its own market 
gardens than for laying down that Britain should draw its 
food from home sources rather than, more cheaply, from 
abroad. In fact, however, there are unchallengeable reasons 
of nutrition and good health why London should have 
available near at hand precisely the fresh vegetables and 
fruit threatened by the outward sprawl of aerodromes, golf 
courses and housing estates. London’s orchards declined 
between 1910 and 1935 from 5,345 acres to 1,706 acres. 
In 1885 one-seventh of all the market gardening in England 
and Wales was in Middlesex. To-day, when the arable 
acres of Middlesex and the London region have fallen from 
38,000 to about 12,000 in half a century, only astonish- 
ingly intensive cultivation has preserved the market 
gardeners’ foothold. London is a super-attractive market 
for agricultural products, but the pressure on the capital’s 
available land for urban uses drives its supply areas 
further and further afield to less fertile but lighter and 
more easily worked soils. It is Dr Willatts’ view that 

Far too much of the best land has been and is being 
wasted, and good land is a most limited asset. | 

The State’s responsibility to supervise changes like these 
is inescapable. In large part it is public policy that has 
caused them. Moreover, only the Government can speak 
for the broad interests of consumers and the community; 
and only the Government can represent vitally important 
non-economic social and strategic considerations, whose 
cash worth is indefinable but whose value to the community 
may be infinitely great. The reformers’ case against 
London, based on such considerations as these, is cast 
iron. Their root-and-branch plans for reform are less firmly 
founded. It is small wonder that the Royal Commission 
on the Geographical Distribution of the Industrial Popula- 
tion cannot make up its mind what to do about it. 
~* ©The Land of Britain.” ; iddlesex and the 
sanhie Region. “by Dr &. Willa.” Land. Utilisation 


4s.—the classic 
Survey, Houghton Street, W.C.2. 304 pages. 
account of London’s land use. 
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Topics of the Week 


Pope Pius XI.—Achille Ratti, who reigned as Pope 
Pius XI from his election on February 22, 1922, till his 
death on February 10, 1939, has undoubtedly made a last- 
ing mark on the world’s history. What is more, he was also 
undoubtedly a great man. Like others of his stature, he 
finished one distinguished career and entered on a greater 
and more strenuous one at an age—sixty-one—at which 
lesser men are apt to ossify. Born a Milanese subject of the 
Habsburg Monarchy in 1857, he was old enough in 1870 to 
mark and remember the extinction of the Temporal Power 
of the Papacy by the Kingdom of Italy. He lived to see the 
Habsburg Monarchy disappear and to bring about, in 1929, 
the rehabilitation of the Temporal Power, on a miniature 
scale, by negotiation with an Italian Government that was 
now no longer Liberal but Fascist. Starting life as a scholar, 
Mgr. Racti became Prefect of the Ambrosian Library in his 
own Milan at the age of fifty and Prefect of the Vatican 
Library at Rome at the age of fifty-seven, just after the 
outbreak of the Great War. Could he have expected, or 
desired, to go further? Pope Benedict XV divined his 
librarian’s latent powers, for, before the War was over, he 
sent Mgr. Ratti, in April, 1918, on the morrow of the Peace 
of Brest-Litovsk, as Apostolic Visitor to Poland, the only 
large new Catholic State to emerge from the War. There- 
upon the man of action burst through the scholar’s shell. 
Within less than four years the former Vatican Librarian 
had become Pope, after having served, on his return from 
Poland, as Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. 


* * * 


Among the concrete acts of Pope Pius XI the outstanding 
achievement is the settlement of “the Roman question ” 
with Signor Mussolini in 1929. In the Lateran Treaty of 
that year Italy recognised the sovereign independence of a 
diminutive Papal State in the Vatican City, while the 
Papacy recognised the Kingdom of Italy and waived its 
title to all but a minute fragment of the former Papal 
States. At the same time a Concordat between the Holy 
See and Italy was concluded. This Concordat brought 
immediate relief to millions of good Catholics who were 
at the same time loyal Italian citizens; but time has yet 
to show whether the Milanese Pontiff or the Romagnol 
dictator got the better of the bargain. The negotiations 
were interspersed and followed by aggressive encroach- 
ments of the Fascist State upon the social field of the 
Church’s activities in Italy—and this touched the Pope to 
the quick, since “ Catholic Action” was the apple of his 
eye. In 1920 it had been borne in upon the Nuncio at War- 
saw that Communism was irreconcilable with Christianity. 
It took him longer to see—though he did see it, and pro- 
claim it, before his death—that Communism and Fascism- 
cum-National-Socialism were two variants of the same 
form of idolatry: the worship of a human community in 
the place of God. Meanwhile, as Pope he had concluded 
not only the Treaty and Concordat of 1928 with a Fascist 
Italy, but also the Concordat of 1933 with a National- 
Socialist Germany. These bold diplomatic acts may prove 
to have been diplomatic errors. The greatest and most en- 
during deed of Pope Pius XI will probably turn out to 
have been his clear and uncompromising denunciation of 
the “totalitarian” paganism and racialism in all their 
manifestations. 

* * * 


National Service.—It will not be known until the 
recruitment figures are made public how successful the 
National Service campaign has been. It is almost certain 
that the success shown will be smaller than it might have 
been. Since the National Service Guide and the ill-starred 
schedule of reserved occupations were put out three weeks 
ago, official propaganda to urge on the laggards and stimu- 
late those still in doubt has been disturbingly lacking. The 
mere existence of machinery in the National Service Com- 
mittees and Ministry of Labour offices to provide informa- 


tion and answer the many questions which fill most citizens’ 
minds in no way ensures that it will be used—unless indj- 
viduals are told time and again in all sorts of ways what to 
do. And there are still people eager to serve, especially in 
professional and technical occupations, who feel that, 
although they have rushed to register, their services are not 
really welcomed. The trouble is that Ministers, while wish- 
ing the voluntary mobilisation of man-power to succeed, are 
desperately afraid of “ scare-mongering.” The result is 
half-heartedness and a general impression that the need 
for recruits is not really very urgent. Only if everybody, 
Ministers and private citizens alike, can be convinced by 
ceaseless telling that the sole way to make hopes for the 
best come true is to prepare doggedly for the worst can 
Britain’s example of voluntary service make its due con- 
tribution to the preservation of world peace. 


* * * 


Civil Defence Organisation.—It is perhaps inevit- 
able that the shape of a vast and complicated scheme to 
organise civilian defences for 45 million people should not 
be easily discernible to anxious critics, eager for the fullest 
mobilisation of the people for public safety and able only 
to see the piecemeal parts of the Government’s plans as, 
one by one, they come into operation. The section of last 
Wednesday’s Defence White Paper which describes the 
organisation of civil defence does make it clear that a 
framework of co-ordination and direction has now been 
devised—in a remarkably short time, since central super- 
visory and controlling arrangements were singularly lack- 
ing as late as last October—to embody the executive re- 
sponsibility of the Home Office, the Ministry of Health 
and Ministry of Labour, respectively, for police work, air 
raid precautions, first aid, ambulance and hospital services, 
evacuation (in conjunction with the Board of Education) 
and the mobilisation of man-power. Particularly important 
is the fact that, although local authorities have rightly been 
left to operate the services for which, as the peace-time 
allocation of ordinary administrative functions shows, they 
are uniquely fitted, an intermediary structure of regional 
supervision, linking central and local activities, has been 
constructed. In the Air Raid Precautions Department, for 
instance, in place of the original and inadequate provision 
of 18 regional inspectors, 38 regional officers are being 
provided. In the same line of development are the much 
discussed plan to appoint 12 regional commissioners, which 
is only controversial because of the ill-defined political 
powers which these personages are to be given in emerg- 
ency; the appointment of Mr Harold Scott to co-ordinate 
London’s A.R.P. services; the nomination of district food 
controllers—as far away in one case as Brussels; the mis- 
understood proposal to centralise the training and organisa- 
sation of air-raid wardens in London under the Police Com- 
missioner, and elsewhere under Chief Constables; and the 
latest scheme, part of a wider mobilisation of doctors for 
various kinds of war-time work, to appoint regional 
medical officers to supervise and co-ordinate medical ser- 
vices over a wider area than the county or county borough. 
Civil defence is compelling noteworthy experiments in the 
Practice of government, not without morals for peace- 
ume, and, while responsible Ministers have time and again 
given the impression of a wholly needless caution in intro- 
ducing necessary experiments with due rapidity, they have 
in part at least the excuse that public opinion tends to be 
uncommonly suspicious of innovations—to no small extent, 
it must be said, because of the Government’s own secrecy 
about their motives and intentions. 


* * * 


Camps for Peace and War.—Sir John Anderson’s 
decision to provide fifty camps of timber hutments, to 
accommodate in all 17,500 persons at a capital cost of 
£1,000,000, is at once welcome and disappointing. It 1s 
welcome that the principle of dual purpose camps-—the 
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proposal is that they should be leased by the public and 
non-profit-making corporations set up to erect and run 
them to local authorities, at a charge to cover maintenance 
and half their capital cost, for use as school camps in 
peace time—should have been approved. It is vastly dis- 
appointing that a notable chance to serve the nation’s need 
for health and safety on a wide scale, and simultaneously, 
should have been so inadequately nibbled at. The proposed 
camps will accommodate less than 1 per cent. even of the 
children who would have to be evacuated in war from 
urban areas; and the proposal to extend them tenfold in 
emergency by improvised additions will hardly meet the 
need that would then arise for stout, weatherproof and 
semi-permanent residences. It is said that the seaside 
landladies are in revolt against the camps. Quite apart 
from the fact that no vested interests could be allowed 
either to impede the progress of public safety, or to block 
the provision of cheap holiday facilities for the millions of 
working-class families whose needs are not now met by 
lodging-house keepers, the landladies need have no fear. 
These camps are not to be holiday camps for adults; and 
even if they were, the scale is too small to bring any contri- 
bution to the problem of making paid holidays possible in 
practice. Nor will they provide an appreciable addendum 
to billeting in war-time. The plan is presumably experi- 
mental. There is time and opportunity yet to design the 
camps that might multiply public safety and at the same 
time, by their extent, design and ingenuity of siting, 
provide worth-while work for a moving army of able- 
bodied unemployed in enriching by their labours the con- 
tacts that have become tenuous between the mass of British 
citizens and their own countryside. 


* * * 


The Recognition of General Franco.—At its meet- 
ing on Tuesday the French Government decided in prin- 
ciple to recognise the Government of General Franco, 
and M. Léon Bérard remains at Burgos to represent 
France. The date for recognition is not yet fixed. Dis- 
counting the peculiarly disruptive influence of M. Bonnet, 
whose views have never been in doubt, the Cabinet seems 
to have argued on the one side that to refuse recognition 
would not only prolong a disastrous war, but that no good 
could come of it for France or the Republican Govern- 
ment, since the victory of General Franco was now simply 
a matter of time. On the other side it was contended that 
no recognition should be granted until it was clear that 
the Burgos Government really intended, and were able, 
to push the Italian and German troops out of Spain. 
It is also hoped, as in Great Britain, that the granting of 
recognition may lead to General Franco granting an 
amnesty; though on this point it may be added that those 
who think the French Government’s action oversoon might 
remember that France has already taken into shelter over 
a quarter of a million refugees. From the French point of 
view the general position is, however, not uncheerful. The 
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recent bombing of Minorca by Italian aeroplanes and 
its presumed reaction on Spanish opinion, the cordial 
reception of M. Bérard, the visit of French Staff officers 
to the Spanish Pyrenees and their assurance that no forti- 
fications were being built, the mortification evident in the 
Italian and German Press, and the incidental announce- 
ment of Britain’s £580 millions defence expenditure, all 
point to a change in the balance of forces which, though 
scarcely perceptible as yet, is no longer out of the question. 
There are debits, too. At the very moment when confirma- 
tion was forthcoming of the presence of 60,000 troops in 
Libya, M. Bonnet has brought upon himself another wave 
of suspicion through the alleged action of two alleged 
agents, M. de Brinon and M. Baudouin, who are reported 
to have held private discussions with Herr von Ribbentrop 
and Count Ciano respectively, in order to find out behind 
the Ambassadors’ backs just how much France is expected 
to give the Italians. M. Bonnet has denied the reports, but 
the suspicion remains, and the Socialists have decided to 
raise the matter in the Chamber. It is to be hoped that 
no skeletons will be uncovered. For the times are painful 
to thoughtful men; and in this struggle between the 
Axis and the Entente for what someone has felicitously 
called “ the soul of General Franco,” involving as it does a 
strain on the moral integrity of a large part of the French 
and British peoples, it will be calamitous if either Govern- 
ment loses the long view and barters, for profound disillu- 
sion and a heavy loss of popular enthusiasm, the momentary 
benefits to be got from patting the parvenu on the back. 
In delaying its own action until a little more time has 
passed, the British Government would seem to be showing 
greater political wisdom than the French—to say nothing 
of the material issues involved. 


* * * 


Belgium Without a Government.—A week after 
M. Spaak’s resignation there was still no Government in 
Belgium, two attempts at coalition having failed, the first 
by M. Henri Jaspar (who, as it happens, has since died) 
and the second by M. Pierlot. The Maertens affair has 
taken the lid off the Flemish nationalist pot, and Flemish 
cultural associations have signed a resolution asking for 
immediate cultural autonomy which would mean, in their 
terms, the splitting of the Ministry of Education into 
two halves, one Flemish and the other French, 
M. Maertens has the support of these associations, has 
published a vindication of himself, and shows no sign of 
withdrawing from his appointment to the Flemish 
Academy. There is widespread anxiety lest things get 
out of hand ; and it is feared that a general election could 
only further irritate feelings which are already sore. 
M. Jaspar was willing to give the Flemings a measure of 
cultural autonomy (though nothing like as much as they 
wanted), but insisted that M. Maertens resign. He might 
have got his way had not the Socialists jibbed, apparently 
because the six “technicians” whom he wanted to 
include in a Cabinet of eleven would have had a majority 
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over the Parliamentary members. M. Pierlot, in his turn, 
stumbled over the Liberals, who caused M. Spaak’s 
downfall in the first place and have not relented their 
opposition: but there was still hope at the week-end 
that M. Pierlot might succeed. The sooner a Government 
is formed, and the sooner that it shows ability to soothe 
the Flemings without exciting Walloons, ex-servicemen, 
or any of the political parties, the better it will be for 
Belgium. Fortunately for the country’s unity, Flemish 
nationalism is a patchwork of groups and programmes 
not all of which are mutually compatible. The vigorous 
Viaamsch Nationale Verbond, with its slogan of Alles voor 
Vlaanderen, Vlaanderen voor Christus (the Rexists, it 
will be remembered, have also a religious bias), finds itself 
in conflict with the Verbond van Dietschen Nationaal- 
solidaristen which dreams of the realm of Charles of 
Burgundy, uniting 17,000,000 people in the Flemish 
provinces of France, Belgium and the Netherlands, 
together with Walloons and Frisians, etc. The impro- 
bability of these programmes has made it easy for the 
Government to ignore their instigators; but to have 
these wild ideas bandied about, as they will be until a new 
Government has settled down in Brussels, will not help 
matters. 


* * * 


Hungary in the Toils.—The only way of avoidi 

a revolution, as everyone knows, is to do it you A 
In setting out to act upon this precept last November, 
when his technical majority in the Hungarian Parliament 
collapsed, M. Imrédy might have drawn encouragement 
from the excellent examples which flourish in our own 
day ; and he might, too, have taken a lesson from the fate 
of Kurt von Schuschnigg. If he had, he might not have 
fallen so soon. He began, correctly enough, by making the 
revolutionary programme his own—in this case it was 
the Hungarian Nazi programme of land-reform and anti- 
Semitism—followed with the foundation of a “‘ Hungarian 
Life Movement,” innocuously cultural and yet promising 
one day to be a most useful totalitarian weapon, and 
proposed that Parliamentary business should be speeded up 
by amendments to procedure. It looked as if things were 
going his way. The Regent and the Army were sufficiently 
on his side. The negotiations with Czecho-Slovakia had 
done him credit. The Germans could scarcely object to 
a leaf being taken out of their own book; and several 
leading Hungarian Nazis were still under lock and key. 
But his land-reform proposals, though in fact very 
moderate, stimulated the landowners to the obvious 
tactic of representing M. Imrédy, before it was too late, 
as a budding dictator imbued with a most ungentlemanly 
form of anti-Semitism; and they have beaten him. 


* * * 


In the end they cannot avoid land reform, the forces 
working to that end being far too profound and widely 
spread to be dammed by a parliamentary mancuvre, 
but for the moment the Conservatives hold the field. 
Count Teleki, who is a member of the Upper House, has 
succeeded M. Imrédy with much the same Cabinet, 
and his job will be to convince his fellow noblemen that 
land reform is both necessary and unavoidable. Not of 
those who can retrieve lost causes by a sudden descent 
to the market-place, M. Imrédy retires with a tolerant 
smile and a well-bred legpull: one of his great grand- 
fathers, he solemnly admits, was a Jew, and so the sinner 
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of the fourth generation must withdraw. As in the case of 
the change of Government in Jugoslavia a fortnight ago, 
the reasons for M. Imrédy’s fall are internal rather than 
external. Any Hungarian Government, indeed, must neces- 
sarily work under the egis of Berlin. But M. Imrédy’s 
successor may show several shades less alacrity in his 
adhesion to the Axis. 


* * * 


Poland and France.—The presence in Paris this 
week of General Wladyslaw Sikorski, a former Minister 
for War in the Polish Cabinet and a well-known author of 
military text-books, is but one of several indications that 
discreet efforts are now in progress to restore to the 
Franco-Polish alliance some of the warmth it lost during 
the October crisis. The ostensible reason for General 
Sikorski’s journey to Paris is “ scientific research ” and 
“lecturing”; but the close personal relations he has 
always had with the military leaders of France—to the 
late Marshal Foch he was “ mon ami Sikorski ”’—lend 
more than a casual importance to the visit, especially at 
this time. Although he has never been taken off the 
active list, General Sikorski, now in his fifty-eighth year, 
has been persona non grata with the leaders of Poland 
since the late Marshal Pilsudski seized power in May, 
1926. There was at that time keen rivalry between 
Pilsudski and Sikorski, the latter having always been 
associated with the Right Opposition group known as 
the National Democrats and a staunch supporter of the 
democratic system. The fact that the General, who for 
years was unable to obtain a passport, has now been 
allowed to visit his friends in France, may indicate both 
a desire to use all available means to strengthen the ties 
between the two countries, and also a friendlier attitude 
on the part of the governing regime towards a political 
opponent with a distinguished military career whose 
services might prove as invaluable to the nation as they 
did in the Great War and in the Polish-Soviet struggle 
of 1920. It is hardly to be doubted that the cause of 
national unity in Poland, no less than the restoration of 
Franco-Polish relations to their former cordiality, would 
be greatly helped by a reconciliation between the followers 
of Pilsudski who now rule Poland and the man who was, 
at the time of the coup d'état, his bitterest opponent. 
At the same time there is a good omen for Polish-Soviet 
relations in the conclusion of a commercial agreement 
designed to increase mutual trade to a yearly value of 
over 150,000,000 zlotys, considerably higher, as will be 
seen, than of late :— 


(Thousands of zlotys) 
1937 1938 
First eleven months 
Polish imports from U.S.S.R. ... 13,466 4,267 
Polish exports to U.S.S.R. ...... 9,449 1,358 


The trade will mainly consist in Polish textiles and coal 
from the Teschen area, and a certain amount of general 
goods such as agricultural machinery, locomotives, and 
rolling stock ; and in Russian hides and furs and, it 1s 
thought, certain industrial products of the Donetz 
region. The agreement allows for an equal exchange of 


* * * 


Refugees.—The negotiations between Mr Rublee, 
then director of the London Committee of the Evian 
Conference for Refugees, and Reich officials, about the 
emigration of Germany’s Jews, which seemed to break 
down on the dismissal of Dr Schacht from the Reichs- 
bank, were not after all a failure. Dr Schacht’s impudent 
plan to finance the expulsion of German Jews by means 
of an international loan, to be guaranteed by increases 
German rts, has indeed been abandoned. In its place 
the Evian Committee has been presented this week with 
a scheme for ordered emigration spread over five years 
which, faute de mieux, represents an a iable contri- 
bution to the solution of a problem which, although 1ts 
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appearance is entirely due to the culpable and irresponsible 
action of a single Government, affects in greater or less 
degree every country in the world. The chaotic expulsion 
of panic-stricken people will cease. The exodus of 
150,000 able-bodied men and women under 45 years 
of age, accompanied or, more frequently, followed by 
250,000 young or aged dependants, will proceed by 
stages. The German Government, true to the ruthless 
principles which have consistently characterised Nazi 
anti-Jewish policy, will take no responsibility, financial 
or otherwise, for the emigrants after they have crossed 
the frontier. But they have graciously consented to levy 
yet another tax of 25 per cent. of what property is still left 
to the Jews and to devote it to assisting the unhappy 
outlaws to take themselves and certain of their possessions, 
tools and capital equipment, which they will now be 
magnanimously allowed to keep, to the border. The strict 
limitation of the fraction of the Jews’ property they will 
be permitted to take away to 5 per cent. will be relaxed ; 
and, most important of all, reasonable freedom from 
further persecution is guaranteed while the migration is 
proceeding, unless new “ incidents ”’ arise. 


* * * 


That this plan is the best that anyone could expect from 

Nazi Germany is an adequate measure of that country’s 
place in world esteem. It is an advance from the pogrom 
period, and it is now left to more civilised countries to 
make the ordered exodus possible by furnishing means 
for ordered settlement. The pressing need is for urban 
rather than agricultural settlement, and Santo Domingo’s 
offer to take 100,000 professional, business and working 
people, like the invitation of the Philippines to 1,000 
doctors, technicians and artisans annually, is a great step 
forward. The United States is taking 30,000 refugees 
a year; Australia will select 15,000 over three years. 
The bogey is finance, The British Government’s inability 
to contemplate extra charges on Imperial or Colonial 
funds still leaves the ultimate responsibility to private 
people. The keystone of the plan Mr Rublee brought 
home is the formation of a private international trust, 
with funds provided largely from Jewish sources, to 
organise the retreat and foot the bill for transport, 
equipment, maintenance and settlement. Some other 
countries may find it possible to be more generous than 
Britain, but the chances are that the world’s Jews will 
continue to pay to the hilt for Germany’s misdeeds. 
It is unlikely that private means can cope with even 
Germany’s discards. It is certain that they will not be able 
to cater for the millions more that other European 
nations, imitative of Nazi ways, may seek to cast out. 


* * * 


Official Secrets.—The widespread contention that 
the special powers of interrogation conferred on the 
police by the Official Secrets Act of 1920 should be 
confined to the cases of espionage and similar serious 
offences against the State, for which they were originally 
intended, and that their restriction to these cases should 
not rest simply upon the verbal promises of Ministers of 
the Crown, has at last been accepted by the Government. 
The Home Secretary has drafted a Bill giving statutory 
effect to this most reasonable restriction of powers whose 
use, since in principle they are quite contrary to the 
traditional processes of English law, can only be justified 
On grounds of public safety. Ministerial pledges to 
restrain the of interrogation were unsatisfactory 
because in fact they were broken, and journalists, for 
instance, have on occasion been virtually forced to 
Convict themselves, or third parties, in cases where no 
question whatsoever of military or public importance 
arose. The Home Secretary’s Bill, which is already in the 
House of Lords, serves as a logical complement to the 
Government's earlier decision to proceed to the amend- 
ment of the more onerous aspects of the law of libel by 


means of a Select Committee. It is fitting, in a country of 


democratic ways, that Parliament and the Press should be 
ready and willing to exercise joint watch and ward over 
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the liberties whose justification is the soul of the State 
itself and whose foundation is vigilance. And it is 
encouraging, in these days, to find the executive authority 
actually reducing their legal powers even by the smallest 
and most justified fraction. 


* Ye * 


Road Improvement.—Only at first glance is the 
report of the Road Fund for 1937-38 at all impressive. 
In that year actual expenditure from the Fund was £19 
millions, apportioned between reconstruction, improve- 
ments and maintenance works; and by the end of the year 
accumulated commitments for further ordinary and extra- 
ordinary schemes amounted to nearly £55 millions, a figure 
only once before exceeded. But what in fact is the relation 
of the Government’s recent spending to the country’s 
accepted needs? In 1935 Mr Hore-Belisha and Mr Cham- 
berlain announced that £100 millions would be made avail- 
able in five years for road works over and above the 
ordinary annual programme; and, since the time when this 
pledge played a not inconsiderable part in a subsequent 
election, approved development schemes valued at £89 
millions have involved the Road Fund in promises to spend 
over £50 millions. Actually, on improvements over and 
above normal works, no more than £5,877,996 was spent 
in 1936-37 and only £6,632,315 in 1937-38, instead of 
the £20 millions needed annually to execute the five-year 
plan upon which the vital efficiency of the country’s road 
transport, even more in war than in peace, depends. And 
on the long overdue modernisation of the trunk roads for 
which he is now responsible, the Minister of Transport 
spent in 1937-38 just £1,327,000. It is too late now to 
call for expenditure to make up the leeway which has 
culpably been allowed to accumulate, with annual defence 
expenditure nearing the £600 millions mark, but if and 
when an emergency does arise, in no department of defence 
organisation more than transport will the years that the 
locust hath eaten be more sorely regretted. 


* * * 


The Japanese in Hainan.—The Japanese have landed 
on the Island of Hainan (“ Sea South ” or “ South Sea ”’), 
which is the southernmost piece of Chinese territory, and 
the whole island is now in their hands. Commanding, as it 
does, the maritime approaches both to French Indo-China 
and to Hongkong, this Chinese island’s occupation by 
Japanese armed forces is a matter of grave concern to both 
the French and the British Governments. In itself the 
occupation might perhaps have no more than a strictly 
military objective, since the focus of Chinese resistance to 
Japanese aggression now lies in the south-western pro- 
vinces, and the Japanese must be eager to close doors by 
which supplies might continue to reach Yunnan, Kweichow 
and Szechwan by sea. The occupation would, however, 
serve equally well for putting Japanese pressure upon the 
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twe West European Powers—whether as a move on the 
part of the Japanese Navy to match the Army’s conquests 
on the mainland by maritime exploits in the South Seas 
or as a step in a world-wide offensive in which all three 
members of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Triangle would be 
acting in concert. The French Government have been 
prompt to protest against Japanese action which, in their 
view, violates the spirit, if not the letter, of a Franco- 
Japanese agreement of 1907, but they have so far ob- 
tained no satisfaction from the Japanese side. The official 
Japanese formula is that the occupation has been dictated 
by military necessities and that its duration must be deter- 
mined by the course of military events. This is a way of 
keeping an absolutely free hand without admitting that 
the move may have an anti-Western point. Meanwhile, it 
has been stated in the Japanese Press that Italy and Ger- 
many were informed in advance. The French and British 
Governments are consulting together about the line that 
they are to take. To a lesser, but still appreciable, extent 
the Japanese occupation of Hainan is also a matter of 
strategic concern to the United States in respect of the 
Philippines, and to the Netherlands in respect of the Dutch 
East Indies. It is not inconceivable that these successive 
turns of the screw in both Eastern Asia and Western Europe 
may eventually force some kind of united action upon the 
Western democracies on both sides of the Atlantic. 


* * * 


The Benes Spirit—With an ungenerosity which 
is no longer astonishing, the German minority organisation 
in Czecho-Slovakia has seen fit to protest against the 
persistence in the country of “ Benes elements ”—or in 
other words against any possible manifestation of Czech 
national consciousness. Herr Kundt, who heads that 
organisation, is finding himself up against that dour and 
silent determination which the Austrians encountered and 
which, in the end, outlasted the Austrians. Industrial re- 
ports show that the Czechs had lost none of their old 
spirit. The effect of the Anglo-American Trade Treaty was 
to damage Sudeten textile exports to the great benefit of 
the Czech product, and in Brno, for instance, the textile 
industry is virtually without unemployment. The arms 
industry is persevering with its efforts to change over to 
civilian production: the home market for arms has dis- 
appeared and not yet been replaced by German demand, 
and foreign contracts are also reported as having dropped 
out, notably the large Chinese contract which was stopped 
presumably by German intervention. The machinery in- 
dustry is making some measure of recovery, and the 
Bruenner Maschinen Fabrik, reported to have a German 
on the board, has recently secured a contract with Russia 
worth about fifty million crowns. The administrative 
system is settling down, though the details are not yet 
all filled in. Last Sunday’s elections in Ruthenia produced 
an overwhelming majority for the Government list, but, in 
view of the fact that there were no other candidates, this 
is scarcely surprising. Communications with Czecho- 
Slovakia’s third province are confined to a motor-bus ride 
of about one hundred miles over a bad road from Preshoy 
in Slovakia, and unless the German Government cares to 
advance money for a motor road, this is likely to remain 
a permanent condition. The Czechs have more important 
business to attend to. 


* * * 


Mr Gandhi and the Indian States.— The setback 
to Mr Gandhi and the Right Wing of the Indian National 
Congress through the election of Mr Bose to the 
presidency has been followed by a growingly virulent cam- 
paign, led by Mr Gandhi himself, for political reforms in 
the princely states. A causal sequence is suggested, in that 
this may be an attempt to restore the Mahatma’s leader- 
ship and at the same time to consolidate the 
anew on an issue that does not divide Left and Right. It 
has a further bearing on the position of Mr Bose, who 
vaunts the policy of refusing federation at any price; for 
an essential part of the price asked by the Right Wing 
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was such elective representation of the states in the Federal 
Legislature as would give the Congress the chance of 
power. Mr Gandhi now makes two specific demands: that 
the Viceroy should intervene on behalf of the Congress 
cause in Jaipur and Rajkot, two states in which political 
agitation has recently caused rioting, civil disobedience, 
and a ban on certain Congress leaders; and that provincial 
Ministries should concern themselves with the affairs of 
states within their areas, and should presumably resign if 
these affairs do not go satisfactorily for the Congress. The 
British Government’s policy, plainly expressed last 
December, is that the Paramount Power will not interfere 
with any political reforms which the rulers may care to 
make, but will not be responsible for initiating them. One 
reaction to all this agitation is growing resentment, especi- 
ally among Muslims, at the Congress’s assumption that it 
alone is entitled to speak for the people of India. To the 
Muslim League, the dominance of the Congress spells the 
“Hindu raj” which it exists to combat. The communal 
riots of the past week in Cawnpore are therefore part of 
the same picture, to be summed up as a struggle for 
coming democratic power. 


* * * 


Trouble in Burma.—The recent outbreak of dis- 
order in Rangoon is bound to arouse considerable anxiety; 
for it is barely four months since the rioting in Burma 
which began last July and caused no fewer than 220 deaths 
was at last suppressed. The official committee of inquiry 
into the riots has yet to produce its final report. Its 
interim findings confirmed the general view that the 
incident precipitating the disorder—the re-publication of 
an anti-Buddhist tract—was only the superficial occasion, 
and that the real causes lay deeper. The committee found 
them to reside in the unsatisfactory conditions of land 
tenure, the competition of Indian immigrants, the 
marriage of Burmese women to foreigners, particularly 
Indians, and the influence of the Press and political organi- 
sations. In an address to the Legislature last week, the 
Governor of Burma rebuked the Press for its licence in 
agitation and the Legislature for its inadequate sense of 
responsibility for remedying genuine grievances and up- 
holding law and order. There is, indeed, some justification 
for a charge of weakness against the Burmese Ministry, 
fearful as it has been of overthrow by a Legislature that 
has yet to learn the lesson of political responsibility. 
Burmese tempers are hot, and anti-Indian feeling grows 
more bitter as political consciousness spreads; the 
nationalist agitation has hitherto been primarily anti- 
Indian and only secondarily anti-European. Whether 
foreign propaganda has played its part is not clear, but 
Burma, with its traditional anti-Chinese feeling added to 
the ferment of nationalism, might be fertile ground for 
influences from the Far East. 


* * * 


Supplementary Estimates for the Army.—The 
first of the Supplementary Defence Estimates mentioned 
in the Defence White Paper were published on Thursday. 
Formally, each of these Estimates—one for the Army 
and one for the Royal Ordnance Factories—imposes 
a charge of only £100 on the Budget, but this is because 
virtually all the additional expenditure is to be met out 
of Defence Loans. The gross additional total required 
for the Army is £8,025,000. Appropriations-in-aid other 
than Defence Loans (chiefly a contribution from the 
Colonial Office for expenditure in Palestine) provide 
£1,855,000, leaving £6,169,900 to come from borrowing. 
The additional expenditure is due to (i) the improvements 
in pay and conditions announced last March ; (ii) the 
acceleration of the Defence p (iii) the emer- 


rogramme > ° 
gency measures of last September, and (iv) Palestine. 
The Royal Ordnance Factories require £3,914,700 more, 
of which £2,983,900 will be borrowed, £930,700 will 
be found out of other votes and the odd £100 left to 
serve as the vehicle for Parliamentary approval. 
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Overseas Correspondence 





From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 
Business and Building 
New YorK, February 6.——-The decline in production in 
December, compared with November, although perceptible, 
was slightly less than the usual seasonal fall. 
BUSINESS INDICES 
(1923-25 = 100; adjusted for seasonal movements) 


Dec., Nov., Dec.,* 
1937 1938 1938 


Industrial production (total) ...... 84 103 104 
Manufactures (total) ..........+. 79 103 103 
ERED eisidprievetuciahedessie 60 95 92 
Non-durable ......cccececseees 95 110 113 
MiiasRRe . ccivtiritbicartvteddecciive 115 102 108 
Construction contracts (total) » 61 
‘ RSET eae . 5 
All other........+ iebonaeetans 87 128 132 
Factory employment (total) ...... 95-1 90-0 91-4 
PONE cacdasoucescese 91-9 81-4 83-3 
Non-durable goods ......... 98-1 98-2 99-3 
Factory payrolls (total) ..........+. 84-2 84-1 86°6 
Able ZOOdS  .esscecesersees 1-0 78-3 80°6 
Non-durable goods  ......++s 87:7 90°35 93-3 
Freight-car loadings (total) ...... 67 69 69 
Miscellaneous — ....cceceeeeees 69 74 74 
Department store sales ............ 89 89 89 
Department store stocks ............ 72 67 66 
* Preliminary. 


The greatest change is in building. December, 1938, 

showed an increase over December, 1937, of 100 per cent. in 
residential building contracts and nearly 100 per cent. in 
non-residential building. As a result, the adjusted index of 
building contracts was 98 per cent. of the base period, which 
represented a recognised building boom. This figure, how- 
ever, represents a large seasonal adjustment (the unadjusted 
index is 79); and marks, too, the rush to conclude contracts 
Carrying a Federal subsidy before the end of the calendar 
year, as provided by legislation. The December index is, 
therefore, far from an index of current building activity— 
it is rather a forecast of building activity in the late spring 
or early summer. 
_. The index of production in December, 1938, at 104, is 
identical with the figure for June, 1936. For that reason 
it is worth while to compare the indices for these two months 
to note changes in the distribution of business activity. 


BUSINESS INDICES 
(1923-25 = 100; adjusted for seasonal movements) 


Industrial production (total) ...... 


Manufactures ......ccccerssceesees 105 103 
SEED cuteickavciacumuecoconcee . 100 108 
Construction contracts (total) ...... 52 98 
Residential .........ccceeseeees ; 57 

. Non-residential ..... piiibisweoseee - io ‘ 
actory em seers eeeeeeeeeere « : 

Factory pa c eeeeeeeee eeeeesessaeeres 84 86-6 
Freight-car loadings ..... Sebdcectevece 73 69 
Department store sales ...........<+++ 87 89 


Building is playing a much larger part in the current 
cycle—contracts having approximately doubled. Changes in 
the relation of factory employment and payrolls to the index 
of manufactures is also marked, Fewer persons are employed 
at higher wages to produce approximately the same amount 


of 
The Balance of Trade 


The merchandise trade figures for December, 1938, showed 
exports valued at $269 millions, and a net export surplus of 
$97 millions, which was more than balanced by net gold 
imports of $241 millions and net silver imports of $20 
millions. The export surplus in merchandise trade for the 


whole year amounted to $1,334 millions, compared with 
$265 millions in 1937 and $33 millions in 1936. This active 
balance was the largest since 1921. The value of exports for 
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the year ($3,095 millions) was about 10 per cent. below the 
1937 figure ($3,349 millions), but, 1937 apart, it was the 
largest for any year since 1930 ($3,843 millions), and sub- 
stantially larger than 1913 ($2,484 millions). The value of 
imports in 1938 ($1,961 millions) was almost 30 per cent. 
below the 1937 figure ($3,084 millions); and, except for 
1932, 1933, 1934, it was the smallest for any year since 1915 
($1,779 millions). The international implications of the shift 
in our merchandise balance represent a world economic 
phenomenon of the first order. 


VISIBLE BALANCE OF THE U.S. IN 1938 
($000,000) 
Net Balance 


Mer- Net Gold (+ = Export 
Mer- Mer- chandise and Surplus; 


chandise chandise Export Silver ~— = Import 
Exports Imports Surplus Imports Surplus) 
January ...... 289 171 118 30 + 88 
February ...... 262 163 99 23 + 76 
a 275 173 102 67 + 35 
April.........00¢ 274 160 115 87 + 28 
May ......00008 i, 148 109 71 + 38 
FUME) ..ccccccccee 233 146 87 74 + 13 
FET cccccccecsce 228 141 87 82 + § 
August ...... 231 166 65 171 —106 
September 246 168 79 544 —465 
October ...... 278 178 100 586 —486 
November 252 176 76 202 —126 
December ... 269 171 97 261 —164 


3,094 1,961 1,134 2,197 — 1,084 

The import surplus (merchandise + gold and silver) is 
smaller than in 1937, when merchandise trade showed an 
export surplus of $265 millions against gold and silver im- 
ports of $1,673 millions, making a net visible active balance 
of $1,408 millions; in 1936 this balance was $1,266 millions. 
The difference is partly, at least, to be found in the flow of 
capital funds. 
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Business Prospects 


In the month of January the share average fell about 10 per 
cent. Should this be ascribed to a change in the business 
outlook, or to other factors? While the January business data 
are not completely available, such as are at hand show almost 
no change from December, or, for that matter, from Novem- 
ber. Indeed, many persons were expecting something in the 
nature of a perceptible setback, and this did not appear. The 
main question, however, is of the prospects for the spring. 

With the index of production in the vicinity of 100, our 
economy is not acutely depressed, but it is far from pros- 
perous. Inability to advance to a higher level in the spring 
would be seriously disappointing. The business record of 
January is quite non-committal; and, on the whole, it appears 
that the cause of the decline in the share market should be 
sought elsewhere. The reason most commonly given is that 
it was a “sympathetic” decline associated with the same 
forces that depressed the British market at the same time. 

If our recovery is to be extended to the prosperity level, 
the resumption of a flow of capital into enterprise is required. 
One school of thought holds definitely to the view that never 
again will American enterprise be capable of employing the 
savings of economy. The historically heavy demand for 
capital by enterprise is attributed (a) to the expansion of the 
frontier; (6) to subsequent industrialisation; and (c) to the 
former rapid growth of population—about four times its 
present rate of increase. This group holds that the future 
demand for capital will mostly come from the State, when 
new Capital. issues will be principally those of the Treasury, 
plus the refunding issues of the most substantial corporations 
(comparatively few in number) into which our economy has 
crystallised or is crystallising. 

The opposing view is almost diametrically different. The 
population is still increasing, although slowly. For seven or 
eight years, the investment in American enterprise has not 
equalled its estimated depreciation, and consequently an 
enormous amount of capital would be required merely to 
restore it to the per capita level of the mid-twenties. Further, 
just as the physical investment per industrial worker is 
to-day much greater than it was a century or even a genera- 
tion ago, so the possibility of further improving the tools 
at the disposal of the worker is infinite; and such investment 
would improve the quality and cheapen the cost of the 
product as well as reduce drudgery, etc. 

Between these two extreme groups there is a third. This 
group maintains that the American enterprise is actually 
being deflated by the inaccessibility of capital. Some argue 
that the deterrent to investment in enterprise is the very ex- 
tension of the demand of the State for capital. Others em- 
phasise the apparent shrinkage of profit margins and affirm 
that the capital demand of industry will remain hypothetical 
as long as industry is unable to give evidence of a capacity 
to pay for the use of capital a more satisfactory average 
return than it has yielded over the past decade. We have a 
capital market which will subscribe apparently unlimited 
sums to a large and increasing public debt at unprecedentedly 
low yields; which will take very limited amounts of new 
corporate offerings, also at very low yields; but which is able 
or willing to entrust to enterprise only a fraction of the sums 
formerly avai " 

_ For this reason, great interest attaches to any steps point- 
ing in the direction of giving the utility and railroad in- 
dustries greater access to new capital. Developments con- 
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strued as favourable to the wider opening of the capital 
markets to these two industries would have a direct bearing 
on the general problem, and might be a dominant factor in 
determining development in the spring. 





France 


A Slow Convalescence 


Paris, February 16.——Gold movements and the course of 
prices are the two main criteria by which the situation in 
France is to be judged. Gold continues to return, slowly but 
steadily. Since the end of November the franc has been 
steady vis a vis the £, and the latest statements of the 
Minister of Finance suggest that the 20,000 million francs 
of gold lost between May and September, 1938, have now 
been recovered. This repatriation of capital eases the mone- 
tary market, and subscriptions to short-term bonds are 
plentiful, largely covering the needs of the Treasury. Tech- 
nical measures have just been decided upon which appear to 
be preparations for an eventual funding operation. The credit 
of the State has changed appreciably for the better. 

Prices, too, are not moving unfavourably. They are still 
rising, but the advance is bearable. If the natural effects of 
a hard winter and increased taxation are taken into account, 
recent price movements seem quite natural. Comparison 
with foreign prices is encouraging. But the situation. is not 
quite so promising as might appear. It seems that any undue 
rise in prices is checked more by stationary purchasing 
power than by the increase in production, which has in fact 
been rather disappointing. 

New efforts are being made by the Government to stimu- 
late business. M. Reynaud, for instance, has announced that, 
since capital is returning and being reinvested in industry 
(bond issues in December showed a brisk recovery to 338 
million francs, against practically mil in previous months), 
a reasonable expansion of credit might be envisaged by the 
Government and would soon occur. In addition, a new 
decree is designed to speed up the renovation of industrial 
machinery by authorising industrialists to deduct from their 
annual profits, for the assessment of taxes, the difference 
between the old and the new cost price of machinery. Such 
measures of fiscal relief, combined with the lowering of 
interest rates and a complete return of social peace, might 
yield significant results, if the international atmosphere were 
not still so cloudy. 

Strenuous efforts are also being made to promote foreign 
trade. Negotiations are actively in progress with Central 
European countries, such as Roumania and Czecho-Slovakia. 
A new commercial agreement has already been made with 
Hungary and Jugoslavia. Negotiations with Germany, to 
exchange iron ore for coal and to sell France’s surplus wheat, 
appear to be progressing favourably. 


Production and Prices 
The Statistique Générale has just published its monthly 
figures of production and prices: — 
Dec. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1937 1938 1938 1938 


sdachsiaanicne 1 81* 86* ove 
BBO cncosesasosiniiil 99 93 97 96 
II, Chemical industries... 107 94 103 104 
BED, GE... cosessoserencesees 183 86157 168s‘ 
IV. Textiles ............04. 91 82 86 87 
pe EE 0 = ee eee 
VI. Iron and steel ......... 87 66 73 = 
Engineering ........ . J 72 78 
Vil. {Aas wth . 87 99 103 106 
VIII. Building ............... 58 62 62 61 
IX. Gas and electricity ... 130 124 125 ove 
X. Miscellaneous............ 115 104 110 oe 
* Preliminary index. 


Output figures for the cotton industry are as follows: — 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Spinning ( : i 1938 1938 1938 1938 
mmung (average per spindle 
kilograms) :— 


Production eeeecee eeeeeee eeerees eeeecees . 1,846 1,917 2,040 2,189 
eee eee eeeeesereseees Ceeesecccece 1,968 1,917 2,092 
I sini Vievlitisedsibnsdsthsabinidoes . 2,114 2,168 2,136 2,098 
Unfulfilled orders ...........s0c000c0,, 5,612 6,427 6,842 6,821 
Weaving (average per loom in pieces 

of 100 metres) :— : 

: . CeO RETRO ERE Eee 4-53 4°53 4:69 5-19 

Deliveries........ sbatipcinis 4:47 4:67 4-69 5:29 

8:72 8-34 8-46 8-4l 

5-30 16: 7:64 17:93 
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The slight rise in prices is still perceptible: — 
Jan. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 


1938 1938 1938 1939 IIth 
WHOLESALE PRICES (1914 = 100) 


General Index ....ccccscseeseees 612 658 666 676 679 
Domestic productS csceeeeees - 653 678 692 705 704 
Imported productS — .....+se000 537 623 620 624 635 
Foodstuffs .....scccecsccsecsevees - 620 637 648 656 654 
Industrial products........0++++« - 605 678 682 693 701 
Retail prices ...0+.++++0 coocceeee 693 739 754 761, 
Lighting and heating ......... ee 100-0 123-4 127-6 102-0... 
(1914 = 100) 
Clothing (1930 = 100) ......+.. 113-5 102-0 102-0 115-9 ... 


The number of bankruptcies in January was 381, against 
468 in December and 455 in November. 


Unemployment, Production and Prices 


The greatest unemployment is in Paris and the Départe- 
ment de la Seine, which frequently account for one-half of 
the national total: they had 203,000 workless in February 
last out of a total of 421,000. The total number of persons 
unemployed last week was 419,654, out, of which about 
100,000 were women, against 415,987 in the previous week 
and 406,050 a year ago. This figure would be considerably 
reduced if old-age pensions were to pass into law, though 
the saving on unemployment relief would be largely 
swallowed up by the increase in the number of pensioners. 
The Pensions Bill which will probably come before the 
Chamber this week anticipates that the cost of pensions will 
be covered by savings secured by a reform of the social 
insurance system. Many experts fear, however, that the 
lessons of the expensive experience of the pensions which 
were given to veteran soldiers have been overlooked in draw- 
ing up the new scheme. 








Germany 


Campaign for Exports 


Berwin, February 13.—The authorities are using all 
means in their power to perfect measures to further German 
exports, especially since Herr Hitler, in his Reichstag speech, 
coined the battle cry of “ export or die.” Attempts have been 
made to solve the problem of labour shortage; workers have 
been tgansferred from industries, such as the textile trades, 
which are not fully employed. Industrial capacity and raw 
materials are being mainly reserved for export purposes, once 


Domestic needs have to undergo radical restrictions. The net 
effect of these measures is expected to be a considerable 
Curtailment of delivery periods in export contracts. 
The transport system, moreover, which is now heavily 
Overburdened and to some extent disorganised, is to be 
rationalised and pressed into the service of exports. Actually, 
however, measures to remove the psychological barriers 
which hinder an increased buying of German goods abroad 
Cessation of intensive Nazi propaganda in certain countries, 
an attempt is being made to intimidate creditor nations by 
declaring that, unless increased exports are forthcoming, 
Germany will not be able to keep her transfer promises. This 
argument should scarcely prove very successful, because, in 
fact, the Third Reich has financed a considerable share of her 
cost of foreign creditors. 
export drive, the Reichsbank, now a State 
Organ, has effected certain financial relaxations. The strict 
foreign exchange laws, and the usually considerable waiting 
Periods during clearing transactions with other countries 
have led to higher costs and greater risks, which in turn have 
increased expenses and hampered exports. Amendments in 
the Reichsbank’s procedure have lessened these disadvantages, 
and insurance against exchange, manufacturing and war 
risks has been merged in the export credit system. The inten- 
sified activities of the Golddiskontbank in the financing of 
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; recent establishment by Egypt of a quota sys! 
imports of cotton goods met with much approval in Ger- 
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many. Germany can now export more cotton goods to Egypt 
and buy more raw cotton from Egypt—just when the need 
for raw textile materials is most acute. The Egyptian 
Chamber of Commerce for Germany advises German firms to 
export mainly printed crepe, lainette, cotton prints, etc. In 
any event, the German firms must expect competition from 
England, and to some extent also from Hungary and Italy; 
and Germany will also export poplin, shirts, pyjamas, wool- 
len hangings, materials for decoration and furniture and 
artificial silk thread. 

The Anglo-German industrial negotiations are to be re- 
sumed next month. It is understood that the negotiations 
between the Federation of British Industries and the Reichs- 
gruppe Industrie will take only a few days, but that the 
subsequent discussions in detail between the separate repre- 
sentatives of the various industrial groups will present greater 
difficulties. The conditions for a commercial understanding 
with England have recently been impaired. There is con- 
siderable indignation about England’s offers of credit to 
Nationalist Spain and Roumania. These credits are regarded 
as dangerous to Germany’s trade relations, especially since 
the Reich cannot compete with them. For the same reasons 
there is noticeable ill-humour about the Cabinet changes in 
Jugoslavia, where Germany has now lost her chief supporter 
in M. Stojadinovitch. 


Trade Agreement with Italy 


“1 he German-Italian trade discussions in Rome have been 
concluded. In addjtion to a price agreement (see The 
Economist of February 11th) an arrangement about tourist 
traffic has been arrived at whereby Germany will facilitate 
tours to Italy. In 1939 German exports to Italy will be 
increased by about 25 per cent. Last year Germany brought 
from Italy goods to the value of Rm. 245.6 millions, and ex- 
ported goods to the value of Rm. 301 millions. According to 
the new agreements German exports to Italy in 1939 should 
amount to about Rm. 375 millions. The increase in exports 
will consist mainly of machinery, scientific instruments, 
electro-technical and chemical products, coal, etc. 

Total savings reached the sum of Rm. 23,945 millions at 
the end of 1938, against only Rm. 15,600 millions in 1932. 
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Compared with 1913, the last pre-war year, the present 
savings total is some Rm. 4,000 millions higher. 











(In Rm. millions) 

1935 1936 es lore 

Savings banks .......++ 13,819-5 14,614:9 16 . 3010- 
Co-operative societies 2,872°6 3,066 °8 3,350°7 3,790-0 
Credit banks ..........+6 1,097-8 1,217-4 1,428-0 1,745-0 
Building societies ...... 316°3 344-0 362-1 375-0 
Factory savings banks... 169-0 105-0 65-0 25-0 
TRA cccsicessice 18,275-2 19,348-1 21,271-7 23,945-0 


From April to December, 1938, the Reich’s receipts from 
taxes and duties totalled Rm. 13,021.5 millions, against 
Rm. 10,478.3 millions and Rm. 8,584.6 millions, respectively, 
during the same months of the two preceding years. The 
increase in tax receipts is due mainly to an increase in the 
rates of corporation tax, to the annexation of Austria and the 
Sudeten territory and to the intensification of methods of 
collection. 


Railway Difficulties 


The huge armament programme and the carrying out of 
the Four-Year Plan have in recent years led to a very large 
increase in the volume of goods transported. At the same 
time, because of the urgency of armaments, the Reich Rail- 
ways have been able to obtain only a small quantity of re- 
placement material. The shortage of rolling stock and rails 
was actually increased by the annexation of Austria and the 
Sudeten territory. At the present there is a shortage of about 
70,000 goods wagons. In consequence, there are constant and 
considerable delays on the railways. To do away with this, 
to economise on rolling stock and to ensure the regular over- 
haul of locomotives and carriages, the Reich Railways have 
launched out on an economy campaign. Trains have been 
suspended on various lines, travelling by officials, soldiers 
and workers (Strength Through Joy excursions) has been 
greatly curtailed; and even international traffic has undergone 
a number of restrictions. 





Switzerland 


Increasing Defence Expenditure 


Berne, February 11.——Afier the War the defence expendi- 
ture of Switzerland remained nearly on the same level until 
1934. The ordinary Budget contributed 90 to 94 million 
Swiss francs towards this; and in addition 20 millions were 
voted in 1930 for strengthening air defences. After Ger- 
many’s political change in 1933 the Swiss people showed a 
growing interest in the problems of military defence, even 
the Socialist Party, which formerly was opposed to military 
credits, changing its attitude. After the Anschluss, with the 
changing balance of power in Central Europe, the Swiss 
Parliament decided to take further military defence measures, 
and the following figures show the effect of these on the 
Swiss Budget : — 

DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 

(Million Swiss francs) 


Extraordinary 
DD. Acs 5. cocnnnghintbensiaiibaans 91 97 
SUED Sachubanuennbsbaadansesesionansee 97 235 
TT» -nccncannicctetaciinneieiineuel 106 aie 
1938 (Budget) sevscesesesenceeseses 124 100 
1939 (Budget estimate) ......... 132 196-5 


The ordinary defence budget shows an increase of 45 per 
cent. over 1933. Extraordinary credits, unknown before 1930, 
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reach the amount of 648,500,000 Swiss francs (£31 millions) 
in the years 1933 to 1939; and a further credit of 350 million 
Swiss francs is provided for in a Government recommenda- 
tion. 

That means a total expenditure of about 1,730 million 
francs (or £84 millions) in the period 1933-39, a heavy 
burden for a population of only 4,000,000. To cover extra- 
ordinary expenditure, a tax on income and property is levied, 
provisionally for three years. A capital levy of 1 per cent. is 
also being discussed. 


Rhine Navigation 


Since the Rhine has been made navigable, the traffic on 
this river continues to grow. In 1937 the traffic of the Basle 
Rhine port amounted to 2.96 million tons; though in 1938 
there was a slight decrease because of low water. About one- 
third of Swiss imports come in by way of the Rhine 
(especially coal, grain, petrol) and 30 per cent. of Swiss 
exports go through the port of Basle. 

An agreement of 1929 between the Swiss and German 
Governments deemed it desirable to make the Rhine navig- 
able from Basle up to Lake Constance, or a distance of 
about 90 miles. Now Germany is urging that this agreement 
be carried out, so as to open up new traffic lines between 
Switzerland and Southern Germany and Austria, and 
through Austria to Italy. But the interests of Switzerland are 
not now what they were in 1929. The Swiss Federal Rail- 
ways, in which 3,200 million francs are invested, would 
lose an important part of their traffic were most of the goods 
traffic with Eastern Switzerland, Austria and beyond to go 
via a German port on Lake Constance. As the conditions 
have changed, it seems that the question ought to be dis- 
cussed again. 


Balance of Trade 


Swiss imports in 1938 decreased by 11 per cent. compared 
with the previous year, whilst exports increased by 2 per 
cent. thus showing an improvement in the balance of trade. 
The balance recently has been: — 


(Million Swiss francs) 


Import 
Imports Exports surplus 
TEED ctcovaisbociesens ° 1,266 882 384 
DUE ecccvecevsntonctes 1,807 1,286 521 
SD deksccctetonennets 1,607 1,317 290 


The import surplus in 1938 is lower than in any year 
since 1922. This is partly due to smaller and also cheaper 
purchases of raw materials, and is therefore of a temporary 


nature. 

Although there are no official figures available on the 
balance of payments, it no doubt shows in 1938 an impor- 
tant surplus of receipts. The net receipts from foreign 
tourists may be estimated at 250 million Swiss francs, and 
the net returns from foreign investments at about the same 
amount. Further, there is a revenue of about 100 millions 
from transit traffic, banking and insurance activity, so that 
the 1938 trade deficit is more than made up by “ invisible 
exports.” 





U.S.S.R. 


Purges at an End? 


Moscow, February 4.—Signs have multiplied in recent 
weeks that the Communist Party is now easing, if not ending, 
its long and costly crusade for political vigilance. It was in 
March, 1937, that Stalin told a plenum of the party’s Central 
Committee that Bolsheviks had forgotten politics in their 
concentration on the economic of the first two 
Five-Year Plans. He called on them “ to master Bolshevism, 
as he had earlier challenged them “to master technique.” It 
was the signal for what is now called here “the great 
cleansing work,” which has dominated every aspect of Soviet 
life for the past two years. 

“ Back to business ” might well be the nation’s new slogan. 
On December 8th, Lavrentia Beria, a professional Chekist, 
took over the Commissariat of Internal Affairs, which in- 
cludes the nation’s political police, from Nikolai Yezhov, 
who had organised and led “the great cleansing work. 
Public denunciations decreased in number, and there began 
a small but definite trickle back to their jobs in Moscow of 
men who had “ disappeared ” many months before. A “ Short 
Course of Communist Party History,” published with Stalin's 
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blessing in a first edition of 6,000,000 copies, has outlined 
the new orthodoxy. A call has been issued for a party con- 
gress in March, the first for more than five years, and its 
agenda includes consideration of the figures of the third 
Five-Year Plan, which, although it is in its second year, has 
never been published or officially approved. 

Clearer than any of these signs has been the campaign to 
increase labour productivity and industrial efficiency which 
started at the end of December. More than anything else, this 
has shown that the attention of the Kremlin is now focussed 
on industrial problems for the first time in more than two 
years. The campaign is currently taking three forms: 
decentralisation of management; stimulation of labour 
discipline; and emphasis on the technical, as distinct from 
the political, aspects of Soviet economics. 


Decentralisation of Control 


A year ago, on January 19, 1938, the first session of the 
nation’s new Supreme Soviet formally elected twenty-five 
men to the Council of People’s Commissars. Of these men, 
only nine now hold the jobs they held a year ago. What will 
possibly prove a more important change is that four of the 
commissariats themselves have been liquidated and divided, 
so that there is now a total of thirty-five. 

This decentralisation has so far affected chiefly industrial 
commissariats. Heavy industry has been divided into fuel, 
ferrous metals, light metals, chemicals, building materials 
and electric power commissariats. Textiles have been divorced 
from light industry. Meat and milk products and fish have 
become independent of the food industry commissariat, and 
the defence industry commissariat has been divided into 
aviation, armaments, shipbuilding and military supplies. 
Nearly all the mew commissariats are headed by “ post- 
purge” personnel. The five new divisions of heavy industry, 
for example, besides the fuel commissariat which is still 
headed by Lazar Kaganovich, are now managed by men 
whose average age is thirty-eight, none of whom was a 
member of the Communist Party before 1917, and each of 
whom held a minor post or was still studying three years ago. 


Labour Discipline 


Efforts to improve labour discipline have been aimed at 
cutting down the still appalling labour turnover and at 
securing maximum effectiveness from each working day and 
each machine. The first end has been served by revision of 
social insurance laws, penalising “ floaters” in respect to 
pensions, holidays and other benefits. A system of “ labour 
books” is being introduced to record each worker’s job 
history, and although he will still be legally free to wander 
across the continent as the spirit moves him, there will be— 
for the first time since 1917—an important incentive to settle 
down at one job. 

Idleness and lateness have long been serious problems in 
Soviet industry. According to a new decree, a worker more 
than twenty minutes late without legitimate excuse must now 
be summarily discharged. The best possible proof of the 
Soviet Union’s allegedly acute labour shortage, incidentally, 
has been found in the extreme reluctance with which 
managers even now discharge a guilty worker. 

Both decentralisation of control and improved labour 
discipline have tended to raise the status of technicians in 
Soviet plants. A wide range of other measures has had the 
same effect. They are usually referred to here under M. 
Kaganovich’s slogan of “cultured production.” If the word 
did not have a capitalist curse on it, he might better call his 
programme “ rationalisation.”” The object is to eliminate some 
» Of the gigantic waste from bad organisation from which 
Russian industry suffers. 

One of the consequences of this general policy has been 
a marked increase in the authority of engineers in Soviet 
industry, and of foremen in each factory. Significant adjust- 
ments have already becn made in certain wage schedules to 
Overcome the natural reluctance of many Stakhanovist 
workers, who are paid extra premiums for over-fulfilling their 
Output norms, to become foremen and shop managers. 

The success of the programme depends on the willingness 
of workers to accept a tighter discipline while living condi- 
tons are still hard, and on the ability of technically-trained 


Personnel to take back a measure of the initiative and respon- 
sibility which in the past the party itself has periodically 
denied them. Public trials of “loafers” are being used on a 
Wide scale to meet the first of these problems. The confidence 
with which the Bolsheviks approach the second Is 
based on the fact that the technical intelligentsia, which at 
similar periods since 1917 has had to be conscripted into 
authority, is now for the first time overwhelmingly young 
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Australia 


Lower Export Prices 


AY YDNEY, January 27.——The prices obtainable for 
Australia’s main exports continue to be low. The export price 
index (1934-35 to 1935-36 = 100) dropped from 135 in the 
third quarter of 1937 to 107 at the beginning of 1938, and 
to 91 in December. In spite of this decline in prices, how- 
ever, heavy shipments kept up export receipts which, for the 
first five months of the current financial year, totalled £47 
millions sterling, showing a reduction of only £4 millions 
sterling compared with the same period in the previous 
financial year. During October and November, the value of 
imports fell appreciably compared with the same months of 
1937, considerable falls occurring in motor car chassis and 
Parts, Motive power machinery, piece-goods, rubber, and 
timber. This decline in the value of imports amounted to 
approximately the same figure as the drop in export receipts, 
So that the position at the end of the first five months of the 
Current season was almost the same as in November, 1937, 
with an export surplus of some £3 millions sterling. 
OVERSEAS TRADE 
(Millions sterling) 


Five months ended Surplus of 
November— Exports Imports Exports 
0, - 48 39°5 5:3 
PEPE. metccsniscngtpnboonion 51-1 48-1 3:0 
POET bcenenbtbieenennennss 47-2 44:4 2:8 


The position of primary industries has been further 
worsened by drought conditions over a large area of the 
South-Eastern portion of the continent and the recent bush- 
fires. The drought, with the consequent reduction of railway 
freights, has adversely affected State Budgets. The Treasurer 
of the State of Victoria in November revised his Budget 
estimates from a surplus of £A12,000 for the year to a deficit 
of £A825,000. Commonwealth receipts from customs rev- 
enues have fallen, and the first six months of the financial 
year show combined deficits for the Commonwealth and the 
States of £A12.4 millions. Revenue is actually higher than in 
the same period of 1937-38, but expenditure has increased at 
a greater rate. 7 

The combined figure is only £A4.6 millions greater than 
the deficit at the corresponding period of the previous year, 
when the final result was a net surplus of £A3.5 millions. As 
the Budget estimates envisaged a deficit of £Al.2 millions 
in the current financial year, Government accounts are con- 
forming fairly closely to forecasts and the budgetary position 
appears to be quite sound. Australia’s economy has under- 
gone a long period of strain associated with eighteen months 
of low commodity prices on world markets and it would 
undoubtedly seem that deficit financing is good policy. 

A major factor strengthening the Australian economic 
system in meeting the difficulties of a period of continued low 
export prices has béen the rapid expansion of secondary 
industries. The Federal Treasurer recently stated that the 
import of overseas capital for investment in Australia, mainly 
for the purpose of establishing new factories or extending 
existing factories, has averaged something like £A10 millions a 
year during the past few years, The expansion of secondary 
industry has received great impetus from the introduction of 
the enlarged defence programme and the decision to make 
Australia as far as possible self-sufficient in the production 
of arms and munitions. 


Commonwealth Loan Policy 


The Commonwealth loan of £A72.6 millions, which closed 
on December 15th, is particularly interesting because of its 
effects on the banking position and the official support which 
was given to it. The rate of interest at £3 17s. 6d. per cent. 
was quite appreciably above the rate ruling for comparable 
loans at the time of the announcement of the terms of 
issue. When the loan closed, £A52.3 millions had been con- 
verted and cash contributions totalling £A13.4 millions had 
been received, of which the National Debt Sinking Fund had 
contributed £A3 millions. The balance of about £A6 millions 
was taken up by the Commonwealth Bank, which had under- 
written the loan. The system of the central bank under- 
writing Government loans has a danger in that the bank 
can be forced to expand credit to the extent to which the 
public refrains from subscribing to the loan. This risk can 
be reduced if the central bank shares the underwriting with 
the trading hanks, as has been the usual practice in Australia. 
In the present instance the Commonwealth Bank took up the 


.whole portion which remained unsubscribed, thus expanding 


central bank credit to this extent. As the cash reserves of the 
trading banks had been falling steadily during the greater 
part of 1938 some expansion of central bank credit was 
necessary if restriction were to be avoided. 
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Letters to the Editor 


French Financial Policy 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir —Abroad in Hongkong, I have been following with 
the closest interest the recent letters to you on the desirability 
of exchange restrictions for France, as advocated by Dr 
Balogh, and on the undesirability of these, as stated by MM. 
Istel and Mantoux. To an impartial observer it appears that 
the only plausible reason adduced by Dr Balogh, now that 
France’s finances and labour questions are being handled 
in a manner to inspire confidence in capitalists, is that ex- 
change restrictions would prevent exports of capital in future 
due to war scares, But if that is so, then this would surely 
apply to Great Britain also. And war scares do not seem to 
cause the British to export their capital in appreciable 
amounts. 

Presumably the reason why war scares do mot cause 
nationals to export their capital appreciably (apart from 
patriotism) is the practical difficulty of benefiting by such 
an act, owing to subsequent Government action if war does 
break out—as the Germans and Italians have already found 
out during peace-time. It was very striking how not only 
the British, but also the French, did not export any appre- 
ciable capital during the September scare. (The withdrawal 
of = by foreigners is, of course, irrelevant to the argu- 
ment. 

Surely the great cause of nationals exporting their capital 
is distrust of the methods of handling their country’s 
finances; in this case they do stand to benefit by their 
act. As the French now have no more reason for such 
distrust than the British have, it would seem logical enough 
for France, with £500 millions of liquid capital exported, to 
ignore war scares and keep the exchange free, just as Great 
Britain is doing. 

Yours very truly, 

Hongkong. T. L. CLEAVE. 
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‘ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Mr Bauer’s comparison of M. Reynaud’s economy 
decrees with the emergency Acts of the former German Chan- 
cellor, Dr Briining, seems to overlook the main principles, 
The general situation in both countries is entirely different 
and the fundamental ideas of Budget policy are wholly 
opposed. Dr Briining had to balance his Budget at all costs. 
There was only one Budget. Nobody thought then to institute 
an extra-ordinary Budget as France has to-day—and not only 
France. The cut in expenditure in Dr Briining’s Budget was 
more than offset by the shrinking receipts, as economic defla- 
tion was then in full swing. At that time diminishing State 
expenditure meant only new momentum for deflation. 

Now let us look at France! For many years her Budget has 
shown large deficits; as there was no chance to balance the 
yearly Budget, non-recurrent expenditure—or what was 
thought not to be recurrent—was charged to an extra- 
ordinary Budget. For the coming year the total of the extra- 
ordinary Budget is estimated at well over 20 billions of 
francs. It is hard to see how under these circumstances a 
reduction of a few billions in public works can be regarded 
as a deflationary move. Moreover, the growth of armament 
expenditure is far offsetting the reduction of public works. 

It remains only to emphasise that Dr Briining’s policy was 
deflationary, not only in respect of Budget policy, but also 
in all other respects. M. Reynaud’s policy, on the other hand, 
is entirely reflationary; the political conclusion which Mr 
Bauer draws seems, therefore, to be unfounded. 

Believe me to be, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Zirich. WERNER Bar. 


The Currency Bill 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Some misconception appears to exist as regards the 
Profit accruing to the State when the Currency and Bank 
Notes Bill becomes law. Ignoring minor adjustments, £126 
millions of gold in the Issue Department of the Bank of 
England will be raised in value by some £95 millions, and 
£95 millions of securities will be displaced and transferred 
to the Exchange Equalisation Account. 

__ There seems to be a profit of £95 millions, but this is 
illusory. It is true that the Account will have an additional 
£95 millions of securities, but then it is essentially a costless 
proceeding to supply the Account with Treasury Bills: until 
the Bills are used (exchanged for sterling, foreign exchange 
or gold) the interest arising is simply paid from the 
Government’s right-hand pocket into its left—as is the in- 
terest on securities in the Issue Department. On the other 
hand the profit would not be illusory if £95 millions of gold 
instead of £95 millions of securities were released from the 
issue Department. 

: Yours faithfully, 

Reigate, P. E. BUDGEN. 
Surrey. 


POINT FROM LETTERS 


Science and Economic Progress.—In the article 
“ Science and Economic Progress,” on February 11th, you 
say: “The supply of goods for consumption may be in- 
creased in the future if the community limits its consump- 
tion now.” That is an erroneous economic doctrine. The 
supply of any sort of goods may be increased now without 
any reduction in the standard of living, now or in the future, 
provided that raw materials and workers are available. These 
are the only physical limits to production. Unfortunately; 
there is a psychological limit and that is “ belief in an archaic 
monetary doctrine.” —Hugh Munro, Glasgow. , 

[To maintain that the limitation on the supply of goods !8 
not the state of scientific knowledge but the resources of raw 
materials and workers available was the chief point of our 
article. We do not follow how the abandonment of “ belief 
in an archaic monetary doctrine” would create materials and 
labour that do not now exist in adequate proportions for 4 
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The Aircraft Industry 


Tus survey* of the economfc problems of the world’s air- 
craft industry (outside of Germany) was compiled under the 
editorship of the Director of the official German Institute 
for Business Research and sponsored by the Association of 
German Aircraft Constructors. It is the first review of its 
kind. Three main sections deal with the experience of the 
World War, the development of the aeronautical industry 
in the post-war period and the present mobilisation of the 
industry. The trade in aeronautical materials is analysed, and 
the organisation of the aviation industry in “ young” in- 
dustrial countries is discussed. 

There are three main reasons why the organisation of the 
aircraft industry will be of immense importance in the 
next war. Very large numbers of aeroplanes will be needed. 
The manufacture of aeronautical materials is complicated 
and therefore very expensive. And, furthermore, continuous 
improvements in design prohibit the storage of large reserves 
in peace-time. The industry’s capacity must therefore be 
very great. A permanent first line strength of 3,500 planes, 
for instance, requires an industry capable of producing 
$0,000 planes a year. 

Dr Wagenfiihr draws three chief conclusions from the 
various countries’ experiences during the Great War. The 
output of aeronautical materials increased enormously (Great 
Britain’s production of fuselages in 1914 was practically 
negligible; in 1918 the monthly output amounted to 2,961 
units), The preparatory work needed to make larger outputs 
possible took a very long time, which leads the author to 
suggest very carefully planned co-ordination now to avoid 
war-time deadlocks through lack of raw materials, like the 
bottleneck creatéd in the United States caused by the lack 
of linen. Finally, the demand for labour increased to such 
an extent that large numbers of men had to be called back 
from the front, every fighting plane requiring on the average 
93.5 industrial workers; and at least half the actual fighting 
Strength in the air had to be replaced every month. 

The principal problems are common to all countries. 
Almost every expert agrees that air forces will play a very 
important réle in any future war. An air force has to be 
kept ready for war at a moment’s notice, even in peace time. 
Besides expanding already existing aviation plants, the 
belligerents will have to employ firms outside the aeronautical 
industry itself; and the organisation of supply has to be 
planned in peace-time. Reasonably large reserves for the first 
line strength must be available; and, since the introduction 
Of new types into service takes a long time, it is necessary 
to work continuously on the development of new types, in 
addition to keeping current production steady. 

Civil aviation is a very valuable additional source of in- 
come to the aircraft industry; but it is not sufficient to keep it 
alive, and aeroplane makers must therefore mainly rely on 
Government orders. It is imperative that Governments 
should plan their construction programmes for a long time 
in advance; but these programmes must be flexible. Exports 
must be promoted to keep the industry occupied; but 
Governments must find means to protect themselves against 
the export of the most up-to-date types of machines. 

These are common problems, but the solutions chosen differ 
from country to country. While every Government attempts 
to control the operations of the aircraft industry which is 
dependent upon its orders, there are many different ways of 
doing this. The United States Government, indeed, refuses 
to participate in the industry in any way beyond controlling 
Prices. The British and French Governments have gone 
somewhat further; in one case, subsidised “ shadow ” factories 
have been erected; in the other, the industry has been 
nationalised. America tries to create a large productive 
Capacity through private firms able to produce a single type 
from first design to serial production. The “shadow” 
factories in this country are organised at present only for 
the production of parts, though they will become independent 


* “Die Flugzeugindustrie der Anderen.” Dr_ Rolf 
Wagenfthr. Berlin 1939. Hanseatische aie Hamburg. 
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Production units in case of war. Production policy is deter- 
mined to a large extent by the particular political, geographic 
and strategic position of each individual country. 

_Dr Wagenfiihr has announced that he will prepare a 
similar survey of the German aircraft industry. It is to be 
hoped that he will show the same impartiality that he has 
consistently maintained in this most valuable book. 


Shorter Notice 


“ Axis Plans in the Mediterranean.’’ London General Press. 
33 pages, 6 diagrammatic maps. Price 6d. 


Captain Liddell Hart writes a preface to this brief 
“analysis of German geopolitical ideas on Italy, France, 
Balearic Islands, Gibraltar, Catalonia and Spain,” in which 
he repeats the argument he has made elsewhere that “a 
friendly Spain is desirable, a neutral Spain is vital.” In a 
sketchy and somewhat hortatory form, the booklet describes 
Germany’s Mediterranean aims according to the neo- 
Treitschkian school of Professor Banse and others; and the 
maps are drawn from German sources to illustrate the 
strategic implications of an anti-British regime in Spain. 
The booklet may be recommended to all imperialists. 


Books Received 


Moral Re-armament. Edited by H. W. Austin. (London) Heine- 
mann. 64 pages. 6d. net. 
The British Commonwealth and the Future. Edited by H. V. 
Hodson. (London) H. Milford. 336 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 
. Labour Conditions in Indo-China. International Labour Office. 
(London) P. S. King. 331 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 
Statistical Year-Book of the World Power Conference. Edited 
by F. Brown. (London) The Central Office of the World 
Power Conference, 36 Kingsway. 138 pages. 20s. net. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Our Twelve Best Customers 


N page 113 of The Economist of January 21, 1939, 
O we examined the general trend and nature ‘of our 
overseas trade in 1938. Recession at home and abroad was 
responsible for a decline of 10-4 per cent. and 9-6 per 
cent., respectively, in the value of our imports and 
exports. But as import prices fell, while export prices 
were better maintained, we obtained in the past year a 
bigger volume of imports per unit of exports in 1938 than 
in 1937. And if allowance is made for changes in prices, 
it will be found that the volume of our purchases abroad 
last year was only 5-3 per cent. smaller than in 1937, 
whereas the volume of our sales overseas showed a reduc- 
tion of 11-3 per cent. 

The analysis of the geographical distribution of our 
imports and exports, published in the official trade 
returns for January, reveals where we purchased our 
supplies, and where we sold our exports in the past year. 
In the tables at the foot of this page we have assembled 
the figures for our trade with the principal countries of 
the world in the three years 1929, 1933 and 1938, and 


we have calculated the percentage change in the trade 
with each country between 1937 and 1938. 

Our commerce with individual countries in 1938 was 
naturally affected by changes in the total value and 
composition of our overseas trade and in the economic 
position and foreign trade policy of other countries, 
It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that the percentage 
changes in the value of our trade with individual countries 
between 1937 and 1938 were far from uniform. A feature 
of the past year’s trade was the relatively smaller decline 
in the value of our trade with the Empire than in that 
with the rest of the world and, consequently, the persist- 
ence of the long-term trend towards an increase in the 
proportion of our total trade done with British countries, 
set in motion by the tariff of 1932 and the Ottawa 
Agreements concluded at the end of that year. Last year 
no less than one-half of our total exports were consigned to, 
and two-fifths of our purchases were derived from, the 
Empire, compared with 44.5 per cent. and 29.5 per cent., 
respectively, in 1929. 
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The shift in the trade with our twelve most important 
individual sources of supply, and our twelve best customers 
since 1929, is shown below. The countries are listed in the 
order of their importance in 1938: — 

Our TWELve LEADING Sources or Imports 
1929 1937 1938 


CBA iiccitdtteconsabsebsiane ° 1 1 

eereeccerecce eeccceee 9 2 2 
Australia .......ccccccssccees . 7 3 3 
India and Burma ........ ° 4 4 4 
New Zealand .......cc.«+«- ‘ 8 6 5 

vabbaliguecubicotide : 2 5 6 
Denmark ......cccsscevsesees ° 6 7 7 
Germany .....cccresesseevers ° 3 8 8 
DOIN - cccctunciwancconens ‘ 12 9 9 
GWG ** Setscdecesdsscesccect 14 11 10 
FROGS ceckcvectdebiisanccctsees 5 12 ll 
Eire ....000- pubenedbeninneinans 10 15 12 


Our TWwetve Best CusTomMers 


South Affica .....ccccsseeee 
Australia .........cccccesscees 2 3 
India and Burma ......... 1 2 3 
a al ll nae ie 6 5 4 
GEER cccrcccccccccecsescee 4 7 5 
Ui BiiAcctidcbccttbtvbtbeneces 3 4 6 
TSO cccctddinartiibiisinctbincs 5 6 7 
Argentina........ccccoessesees 9 10 8 
New Zealand ........ss.0008 ll 9 9 
BOOMS socnceadéicctctacsece 21 ll 10 
PORIGD  icciddededcrececdetesss 8 8 11 
BROTING > icitvnssdinesscseces 10 12 12 


The United States has remained our leading source of 
supply, but she was sixth on the list of our twelve best 
customers last year, after being fourth in 1937 and third 
in 1929. The relative decline in our exports to the United 
States last year is a reflection of the fall in the total imports 
of that country rather than of significant changes in her 
sources of supply. South Africa, on the other hand, has 
moved up from seventh to first place on the list of the 
twelve best customers, due largely to the prosperity of 
her gold-mining industry ; but as a large proportion of 
her exports consists of gold (which is not included in the 
ordinary trade returns), she does not come within the 
group of our twelve most important sources of supply of 
merchandise. Canada has moved up from ninth to second 
place on the list of sources of supply since 1929, and in 
1938 she held the fourth place among our customers, 
against sixth in 1929. In 1938, as in 1929, Australia was 
our second most important overseas market, but in the 
interval she has risen from seventh to third on the list of 
our most important sources of supply. 
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New Zealand has also moved up on both lists, but India 
and Burma which were much the most important market 
in 1929 were third on the list of customers in 1938, due 
in no small measure, to the decline in imports of cotton 
goods ; on the other hand, India and Burma’s position 
on the list of suppliers in 1938 remained fourth, as in 1929. 

The next table shows the value of British exports to our 
twelve best customers per head of their population: — 


IMPORTS OF BRITISH Goops BY OUR TWELVE Best CUSTOMERS 
PER HEAD OF THEIR POPULATION 


te ee - 1938 
8. s. d. s. d. 
South Africa Node 3 17 10 447 fi 2 
Australia shintivngeianes 8 97 5 910 5 10 ll 
India and Burma 0 4 5 021 0 1ii 
as eerie cin 3 910 ie 20 6 
Germany ........... Oll 5 0 6 4 060 
U.S.A. diccktcvetabies 7 6 0 410 03 2 
Eire essscevececececers 12 5 8 769 617 8 
Argentina ............ 212 7 1ll 8 110 1 
New Zealand......... 14410 6 1214 7 111911 
Denmark ............ 0 3 497 430 
PPORRGD © ccsccoccedcccee 015 4 010 2 07 3 
I ec inhiiniene 216 1 1 1411 110 3 


So far as British countries are concerned, New Zealand’s 
purchases from us per head of her population were much 
bigger than those of any other country, both in 1929 and 
in 1938. Last year New Zealand was followed by Eire, 
Australia, South Africa, the British West Indies and 
Malaya, in that order. Among foreign countries, Denmark 
headed the list in 1938 (in 1929 Norway held that position), 
followed by Norway, Sweden, Holland and Argentina. 

The proportion of our total trade done with the twelve 
most important countries has shown remarkable stability. 
In 1938, we obtained 62.8 per cent. of our total imports 
from the twelve countries listed, compared with 61.0 per 
cent. in 1937 and 64.4 per cent. in 1929. Similarly, the 
proportion of our total exports consigned to the twelve 
best customers in 1938 was 59.4 per cent. in 1929, 60.2 per 
cent. in 1937, and 59.6 per cent. in 1938. Changes in our 
trade with the less important countries were far more 
striking, as the accompanying tables show. The few 
countries which purchased more from us last year than 
in 1937 include the U.S.S.R., Spain, Italy and her 
dependencies, Hungary, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Iran 
and Australia. Sales to the other South-East European 
countries, the Baltic States and South America showed a 
decline, but owing to the many conflicting tendencies at 
work, these reductions cannot be attributed to any single 
cause, such, for example, as Germany’s trade drive. 


The Borders Case 


Rule society questions rarely come before the 
Courts. But the crowded audience which heard Mr 
Justice Bennett’s reserved judgment in Bradford Third 
Equitable Benefit Building Society v. Borders last 
Monday demonstrated the widespread interest and 
concern which this case has aroused. It has, indeed, pro- 
vided plenty of popular interest. The defendant, for 
example, conducted her own defence. The property, of 
Which the plaintiffs claimed possession, was proved to be 
of bad materials and workmanship. And the plaintiffs 
failed to prove that the deed produced in Court, by which 
the house was alleged to be to the Society, was 
in fact executed by the defendant and her husband. On 
the latter ground, the Society’s action failed. On the other 
hand, Mrs Borders failed to prove that the building society 
was responsible for misrepresentations regarding the 
quality of the house. Hence, her counterclaim for damages 
also failed, 

Neither of these points, however, despite their import- 
ance, matches the challenge to present-day building society 
methods which was raised in the course of the defence. 
The Society increased its advance on the house in question 
from £545 to £693 because, in addition to the property, 
it had taken collateral security, consisting of money pro- 


vided by the builders to secure the excess advance of £148. 
The defendant contended that this charge on collateral 
security was ultra vires the Building Society Acts and also 
the rules of the Society. His Lordship, however, concluded 
that the collateral charge was not ultra vires the Acts, for 
the mortgage, as between plaintiff and defendant, was 
secured on freehold estate—in other words, the collateral 
charge was only incidental to that main purpose and did 
not concern the defendant. (By extension, the same argu- 
ment would also apply to mortgages on leasehold and copy- 
hold properties, if they were supported by collateral 
security.) But, in the case itself, this was not the main 
issue on which judgment was reached, since the plaintiffs 
had already failed to prove the deed. 

For the building society movement as a whole, however, 
the question of legal lending powers has caused much 
anxiety in recent weeks. The defendant questioned the 
validity of the entire system of collateral security which 
the building societies, in co-operation with builders, have 
developed in recent years. It is probably idle to consider 
the consequences which would have arisen had that 
challenge been substantiated, but unless an act of indem- 
nity were immediately passed by Parliament, it is difficult 
to see how mortgagors could have been compelled to meet 
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their contracts. Further, shareholders and depositors— 
possibly realising the full importance of the ultra vires 
issue for the first time—would have required the fullest 
reassurances that the legal position had been rectified. 


Subject to the possibility of appeal, and subject also to 
Mr Justice Bennett’s judgment being found to cover the 
whole subject of collateral security, these alarming appre- 
hensions are shown to be unfounded. But in order to appre- 
ciate the full importance to the building society movement 
of the legal point involved, we may briefly examine a 
typical method adopted for collateral business, known as 
the “ builders’ pool.” It has the dual object of enabling 
a house purchaser to acquire property on a modest initial 
payment (which may be as low as 7} per cent. or even 
5 per cent. of its valuation), and also to cover the building 
society for the excess of its advance over the normal pro- 
portion of 75 per cent. or 80 per cent. of valuation. The 
builder usually makes a cash deposit with the society, 
equivalent to the excess advance (i.e. 15 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. of the valuation) on the first batch of houses built. 
On the basis of its initial experience with the builder and 
the new estate, the society may subsequently accept cash 
deposits in respect of only part of the excess advances, but 
it protects itself for the remainder by. obtaining the 
builder’s personal guarantee and also retains the right to 
draw upon the pool in the event of default. When an 
estate scheme is in full operation, this cash proportion may 
vary between one-quarter and one-third of the excess 
advances. Finally, as the loan on a given property is 
reduced and the excess advance is recovered, the due pro- 
portion of the builder’s cash deposit is released. 

The system has made an enormous contribution to the 
development of new building estates, and the progress of 
the building society movement in recent years, though it 


- is impossible to estimate the amount of building society 


business which has resulted, since the statutory form of 
building society accounts does not distinguish normal ad- 
vances from those supported by collateral. It is thought, 
however, that for some of the larger societies, pool busi- 
ness may count for as much as half of the total. In any 
case, a movement which controls £636 millions of mort- 
gage assets could not be allowed to remain exposed either 
to evasion of mortgage contracts or to any prejudicial 
threat to the security of depositors’ and shareholders’ 
funds totalling £656 millions. 

There may, however, on further consideration, be a 
case for an Act to put beyond all question the right of the 
societies to take collateral security. Moreover, since these 
fundamental matters of building society practice have 
been raised, the moment would seem to be opportune 
for reviewing some of the other aspects of the movement’s 
policy. The main statutory powers of building societies 
are derived from the Act of 1874. In two-thirds of a 
century the societies, which were originally conceived as 
philanthropic savings organisations, on Victorian “ self- 
help” lines, have become highly capitalised concerns, 
whose resources approach one-third of those of the “ Big 
Five ” banks, while the assets of one society alone exceed 
the capital of the largest British industrial company by 
£43 millions. Yet much of the parochialism of earlier days 
still exists within the movement. There are still as many 
as 977 building societies in existence, and the fall in 
numbers since Victorian days is due largely to the gradual 
disappearance of the terminating society. In other words, 
the building society movement has not experienced the 
modern tendency towards amalgamation which has built 
up our railways, banks and large industrial units. Mere 
numbers, coupled with wide variation in the size of the 
societies, have made the achievement of uniform practice 
and safeguards against extremes of competition quite im- 
possible in recent years. Attempts were made between 
1934 and 1936 to introduce voluntary co-operation in the 
movement, and the larger metropolitan societies were, in 
fact, able to reach agreement on the desirable limits of 

such points as normal and excess 
advances, rates of interest and maximum periods of repay- 
ment. But it proved impossible to extend agreement over 
the movement as a whole, and, as a result, an unfortunate 
cleavage occurred by which the movement was split into 
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two organisations, the Building Societies’ Association and 
the National Federation of Building Societies. 

It is readily understood that smaller local societics 
retaining much of the philanthropic character envisaged 
by the Act of 1874, should be averse to the imposition of 
rules which, in their own experience, seem arbitrary and 
unnecessary. Competition, however, has probably been 
more acute among societies of a more substantial char- 
acter, particularly those who have seen their neighbours 
achieve national status. The growth of many provincial 
societies, in fact, owes much to the rapid growth of hous- 
ing estates in the London suburbs in the last decade, and 
their incursion into new territory has not always been well 
devised. In particular, the relations between the societies 
and builders have sometimes been ill-defined in the minds 
of house purchasers, with unfortunate results where build- 
ing standards have subsequently been proved wanting. 

Since attempts to secure a voluntary agreement cover- 
ing the whole movement have failed, it seems to follow 
that the only alternative is legally defined regulation. A 
former Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, indeed, has 
remarked that building society law has begun to creak when 
applied to modern practices. Without considering a root 
and branch revision of building society law, it might be 
appropriate, at any rate, to consider the effective regulation 
of pool business. The pool system survived the depression 
of 1932 satisfactorily, but, in the meantime, total mort- 
gage assets and the movement’s combined liabilities to 
its members have both increased by well over £200 
millions. The actual experience of pool business is 
known only to the societies themselves, but while there is 
no reason to question the care with which it is usually 
supervised, the fact remains that building society creditors 
have every right to demand that the collateral provided by 
the builders’ pool is at all times adequate and liquid. It 
is plainly undesirable that, under the stress of competition 
for declining business, societies should be tempted to com- 
pete on terms which might involve risk to members. 

Nor is this the only point on which the need for in- 
creased liquidity may be stressed. Leading spokesmen for 
the movement have repeatedly criticised the type of build- 
ing society balance sheet which shows mortgage advances 
equivalent to 95 per cent. of total assets. Advances may 
have an average term of seven years to run, and it is not 
sufficient from the shareholder’s point of view that they 
were originally made on a conservative basis, say, of 75 per 
cent. of valuation, and that any excess advances are 
adequately covered by builders’ deposits. The valuation 
itself contains a “ going concern ” element which may dis- 
appear in the event of a forced sale or of depreciating 
property values. Certainly, it cannot be converted into 
cash at short notice to meet withdrawals of shares or 
deposits. Liquidity, in other words, should be measured 
not by reference to a given margin of valuation, but by the 
accumulation of adequate liquid assets in building society 
balance sheets. As a criterion, 10 per cent. of liquid assets 
might be regarded as a minimum, and the margin could 
with advantage be set higher. 

Finally, the societies have a remedy against immoderate 
practices in their own hands. Faced with a growing volume 
of “return” money arising from the mortgage advances 
made in recent years, and with a potential decline in the 
demand for new advances in future, there is a risk that 
mortgage rates may be unduly reduced under competition 
—already suggestions are being heard to this effect. On the 
other hand, the recent increases in share interest (usually 
from 3 per cent. to 34 per cent., tax free) suggest that 
some societies are experiencing a withdrawal of funds. On 
these general matters of trading (as opposed to pool busi- 
ness in particular) it is surely reasonable to expect the 
societies to move in concert—as indeed Lord Stamp 
emphasised at the Abbey ; Road Building Society 
meeting last week. The need for a fully repre- 
sentative body, capable of speaking for the movement as 
a whole and guiding its policy, has become more emphatic 
in recent months. By repairing the unfortunate cleavage 
which occurred in 1936, the movement would demonstrate 
its willingness—and achieve the —to act in the best 
interests of its creditors, its borrowers, and, not least, 1(s 
member societies. 
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UCH has been heard in recent months of the diffi- 
culties under which British trade with the countries 
of South-Eastern Europe is labouring and of the necessity 
for defending our positfon against the inroads of German 
trade methods. It is not often realised, however, to what 
an extent Germany gains an advantage, and Britain is put 
at a disadvantage, through the merely technical operation 
of the foreign exchanges. 

When in 1931 the pound sterling left the gold standard 
and depreciated, nearly all the countries of Central and 
South-Eastern Europe preferred to impose exchange re- 
strictions and maintain the existing gold parities of their 
currencies. The reasons for this action were to be found in 
the popular horror of inflation which remained in all these 
countries as a legacy from the post-war years, and this 
opinion has remained so strong that, in most of these 
countries, the fiction of the gold parity is still maintained. 
This policy had the result that the Balkan currencies were 
left high and dry, while the pound sterling and, with it, the 
world price level for basic commodities, fell away. To take 
Roumania as an example, the gold parity between the leu 
and the pound sterling had been fixed in 1929 at Lei 8134 
to the pound. But as the pound depreciated, the official 
rate of exchange fell to Lei 490. 

The Reichsmark, however, remained officially at its old 
gold parity and for years after 1931 the rate of exchange 
between Berlin and Bucharest remained at the pre-crisis 
figure of about Lei 39 = Rm. 1. Germany had always been 
a very powerful factor in Balkan countries, both as a buyer 
and a seller, and this fact, combined with the stability of 
the exchange rate, contributed to the great expansion in 
trade between Germany and the Balkan countries. Since a 
pound, earned by the sale of Roumanian produce in Great 
Britain, would bring in only 490 lei, while a Reichsmark 
continued to bring in the former amount in Roumanian 
currency—and since, further, the internal price-levels of 
Great Britain and Germany both remained substantially 
unchanged—it was only natural that Roumanian exports 
should be diverted from Britain to Germany. In a system 
of free exchanges, British exports should have been helped 
by the depreciation of the pound, while Germany’s sales 
should have been reduced by the enhanced competitive 
power of British goods. But under exchange control, these 
results do not follow. Roumania — Germany ae = 
Up an ex cleari tem, Roumania was compe 
to take Gums vale'te hs amount of her sales to Ger- 
many, in spite of the fact that the Reichsmark had become 
over-valued relatively to sterling. And since Roumanian 
exports to Great Britain were hindered by the poor price, 
in lei, that they could fetch, the Roumanian authorities re- 
stricted the issue of import permits for British goods and 
thus prevented the British exporter from gaining the 
advantage of the relative cheapness of his goods. This com- 
bination of circumstances clearly worked to Britain’s dis- 
advantage. The Roumanian price-level became attached to 
the German and detached from the world price-level. 
Instead of falling (which, though painful, would have been 
the only way of buttressing the artificially exalted value of 
the leu) the Roumanian price-level remained in 1935 at the 
same as in 1931. 

The position of being progressively cut off from the 
world economy became, of course, more and more un- 
pleasant for Roumania. Exports to free exchange countries 
were subsidised and the form of subsidy gradually took the 
form of an informal and unavowed depreciation of the leu. 
By a law of December 1, 1935, a premium of 38 per cent. 
was allowed to exporters, who were compelled to hand over 
their foreign exchange to the National Bank, and the same 
Premium was charged to i ers of British goods. The 
new rate of exchange was ore about 680 lei = £1. 
But though the leu was thus de facto depreciated so far 
as British-Roumanian trade was concerned, the exchange 
rate between the leu and the Reichsmark remained un- 


Balkan Exchanges 
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The new pound-leu rate of exchange was confirmed in 
the Anglo-Roumanian Payments Agreement of May, 1936. 
But it was recognised in the agreement that even this rate 
did not provide an adequate return on Roumanian ex- 
ports in view of the internal level of prices. It was therefore 
provided that the Roumanian exporters of certain specified 
kinds of commodities might retain the sterling they 
obtained, without passing it through the clearing, and freely 
dispose of it to importers of other specified goods. The 
exchange rate for this so-called “ compensation sterling ” 
is determined by the market in Bucharest and in the last 
two years has fluctuated between 700 and 1,100 lei to the 
£. Towards the end of 1938 the rate moved in the range 
of 900-1,000 lei. Provision is also made for “ special 
compensation” trade, ie., compensation trade in com- 
modities not on the general list but for which a special 
permit is granted. The rate for this type of sterling has 
fluctuated between 850 and 1,000 lei according to the type 
of goods concerned. All German trade has continued to be 
done at the rate of 39 lei to the Reichsmark. The pound 
sterling has consequently been valued, according to the 
official rate, at about Rm. 17} and, according to the rate 
for compensation sterling, at which an increasing part of 
Anglo-Roumanian trade has been done, at anything up to 
Rm. 28. Moreover, it is only the compensation rate which 
now applies, since it was agreed in September that British 
exports to Roumania should no longer be paid for through 
the clearing account. Of the proceeds of Roumanian 
exports (other than oil) only 40 per cent. is retained for 
financial payments and 60 per cent. is now, broadly speak- 
ing, negotiable by the Roumanian exporter for the pur- 
chase of goods from the United Kingdom. These exchange 
rates, though necessary to facilitate Roumanian exports to 
Great Britain, very seriously limit the competitive power 
of the British manufacturer in the Roumanian market. 

Thus the British trader is at a disadvantage whether 
the pound is undervalued relatively to the Reichsmark (as 
in the earlier years after 1931) or overvalued, as at present, 
Germany, on the other hand, has been able to draw advan- 
tages from either circumstance. When her currency was 
overvalued relatively to sterling, she avoided the evil effects 
that should have been produced on her exports by com- 
pelling Roumania to buy as much as she sold. And now 
that the Reichsmark is cheap, relatively to sterling, she 
gets over the difficulties that such a position would 
normally create for her imports by bulk buying at prices 
above the world level. Indeed, while the British complaint 
is that the pound is valued too high, the Germans have 
recently been pressing for an increase in the Reichsmark 
quotation in order to improve their terms of trade, and it 
was reported in December that the rate had been raised 
by agreement to 41 lei to the Reichsmark. This still indi- 
cates a cross-rate of about Rm. 24 to the £. 

The Roumanian case has been dealt with in detail as an 
example of the forces at work. But what is true of 
Roumania is true in greater or less degree of the other 
four countries of South-Eastern Europe. With Turkey a 
full Clearing Agreement is in existence. The pre-1931 rate 
of exchange was 1,025 piastres to the £, and the official 
rate of the clearing is 590 piastres. At this rate, very few 
Turkish exports to this country are naturally forthcoming 
and British exporters have to wait 274 months for their 
money. There is a possibility of private compensation 
trade and the premium for this compensation sterling 

i.e. the depreciation on the nominal value of the piastre) 
Sasens between 15 per cent. and 90 per cent. and is at 
present quoted at about 85 per cent.; but at these rates the 
amount of compensation trade that is possible is very small. 
The credit agreement concluded with Turkey a few months 
ago may possibly improve the position of the clearing, 
but only after a considerable delay. 

In the cases of Roumania — ba ry the — - 

ents agreements secure that a fair proportion of the 
anne of exports to this market are spent on British 
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goods. With Greece, Bulgaria and Jugoslavia this is not so, 


but trade is subject to varying d of restriction at 
the non-British end. Thus Bulgaria has complete exchange 
control and the fiction of gold parity is sull maintained. 
The pre-crisis rate of exchange was 673} leva to the £ 
and the present official rate is 375-400 leva. But since 
almost no business can be transacted at this rate, compensa- 
tion trade is allowed. The premium is officially limited to 
35 per cent. (i.e. 540 leva), but this premium is in fact 
exceeded. Reichsmarks are still rated at the old rate 
of 33 leva = Rm. 1, which would give a cross-rate of 
about Rm. 164 = £1. 

Greece is the only one of the Balkan countries that has 
admitted a large depreciation of its currency. The pre- 
crisis rate was 375 drachmez to the £ and the present 
official rate is 540-55 drachme. Sterling can, however, 
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only be obtained from the National Bank as supplies are 
available and a small premium is charged. The Reichsmark 
rate, which was 184 drachmz before the crisis, is now about 
424 drachme, which corresponds to a cross rate of about 
Rm. 12.75 to the £. 

The rate of exchange with Jugoslavia before 1931 was 
2744 dinars to the pound. The official rate to-day is 210 
dinars; this reflects an “ official” depreciation of sterling 
of only 234 per cent., reflecting the fact that some depre- 
ciation of the dinar has been admitted. But even so the rate 
does not permit much business to be done and a so-called 
free market rate of 262 dinars applies to the bulk of trade 
with Great Britain. A third special rate has recently been 
established for sales of sterling obtained by the export of 
turkeys; but this should rather be regarded as a disguised 
subsidy to the turkey-breeders than as a rate of exchange. 


Finance and Banking 


Bills at Poverty Rates.—The abnormal dearth in 
Treasury bills foreshadowed in The Economist of Decem- 
ber 24th last is now making itself felt with a vengeance. 
Since the beginning of the year the total of outstanding 
bills issued by tender has fallen by £92 millions. Over the 
corresponding week of 1938 the reduction amounted to 
£65 millions only. Even more drastic has been the fall in 
the amount of bills obtained this year by the discount 
market syndicate. Taking the syndicate’s weekly quota as 
being £30 millions, and adjusting this figure to the weekly 
proportionate allotment at the lowest tender figure 
accepted by the Treasury (this is always the syndicate 
figure), the amount of Treasury bills at present outstand- 
ing and issued to the discount market syndicate has fallen 
by £55,800,000 since the beginning of the year. Last year 
the fall in “ syndicate bills ” over the corresponding period 
amounted to £44,400,000. These reductions—and speci- 
ally that for the current year—when measured in terms of 
the normal flow of Treasury bills to the discount market 
are far more severe than the reductions in the total of 
tender bills outstanding. One of the results of this dearth 
of bills has been to accentuate competition to a point at 
which the profit on turning over or running Treasury bills 
has virtually vanished. Last Friday the syndicate raised its 
price for the Treasury bills from the previous figure of 
£99 17s. 5d. to the maximum figure of £99 17s. 6d. This 
meant that the bills obtained by the market were dis- 
counted at a rate barely one-sixty-fourth over 4 per cent. 
Of £1,000,000 of bills so obtained the profit on resale to 
a clearing bank at the minimum rate of 4 per cent. would 
be slightly under £30. Similarly, if £1,000,000 of these 
bills were run for three months with 4 per cent. money the 
profit for the whole operation would again be under £30. 
As last week’s syndicate allotment was only 25 per cent. 
the whole discount market obtained about £7,500,000 of 
Treasury bills, on which the profit would work out at £225. 
This is indeed a lean period for the discount market—as 
such. The Defence estimates for next year, however, 
provide some ground for the hope that this dearth in bills 
may prove to be a temporary phenomenon. 


* * * 


New Zealand Exchange Position.—Some concern is 
being expressed in banking quarters at the apparent 
absence of any recovery in the overseas assets position 
of the Reserve Bank following the recent imposition of 
exchange control. The situation can best be judged by a 
glance at the accompanying figures showing the overseas 
assets of the reserve and trading banks from the seasonal 
peak of 1936 to the time at which exchange 


control was 
applied, and, after that time, the position of the Reserve 
Bank alone The lesson of these figures needs no stressing. 
The first table amply illustrates the immediate need of 
drastic action to preserve what was left of the reserve of 
overseas assets. The second set of figures shows that as far 


as the Reserve Bank figures are concerned (the trading bank 
figures are not available beyond the end of November) 
the control of exchanges has brought about no improve- 
ment in the position. The most obvious reason for this 


New ZEALAND NET OVERSEAS ASSETS 
(in thousand N.Z. pounds) 
Reserve Trading 


End of Month Bank Banks Total 
April, 1936 ...........6006 23,738 21,461 45,199 
April, 1937 ...........s008 20,309 16,284 36,593 
Rae, B9BB visiccceceovess 18,327 10,290 28,617 
November, 1938 ...... 4,808 3,073 7,881 


Gold Sterling 


pene, BODE. snntaccsencensenehinces 2,802 16,415 
a a eel ae aaa 2,802 16,609 
BU, BEE anbodcncccecoonseibes 2,802 4,678 
Remmanty, BOSD vsvsicccecéedcstécceesks 2,801 4,113 
February 6, 1939.......cccccceseseres 2,801 4,074 


me — 


lies in the fact that the control of imports did not become 
immediately effective, many transactions initiated before 
the restrictions were announced bringing their influence 
to bear on the Reserve Bank’s figures during December 
and January. Another point to bear in mind is the fact that 
there has as yet been no settlement between the Rescrve 
Bank and the trading banks in respect of sterling bought 
and sold by the trading banks against controlled exports 
and permitted imports. The problem of determining 
exactly what balance is due to or from the Reserve Bank 
in respect of such transactions is likely to prove extremely 
complicated, and its final solution is being postponed to a 
date as yet unspecified. This means that some of the 
sterling due to the Reserve Bank may have been piling 
up in the accounts in the trading banks. As far as may be 
judged from the experience of individual institutions 
however such accumulation is likely to have proved 
almost negligible. 


* * * 


A third factor in the exchange position was the repay- 
ment towards the end of January of the Dunedin 3 per 
cent. sterling loan which involved the outlay of £200,000 
sterling. It would, however, be incorrect to assume that 
the whole or even a substantial part of this repayment was 
met out of the resources of the Reserve Bank. The 
experience of the trading banks suggests that the contré® 

eme is working ‘with reasonable efficiency, that it has 
effectively put a stop to the outflow of capital from New 
Zealand and that the machinery for the licensing of 
imports is beginning to function with far fewer creaks 
than had been expected. The reserve position of the 
Reserve Bank is a ing an extremely interesting 
point. The latest published return shows a reserve ratio 
of 25.04 per cent. According to the original Reserve Bank 
Act 25 per cent. was the minimum ratio, and any fall of 
the reserve below this figure entailed the payment of @ 
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graduated tax and a compulsory increase of the official 
discount rate. Under the Act as amended in 1936 these 
“ penalties” disappeared, but it still requires a special 
authorisation of the Government for the reserve to fall 
below the 25 per cent. figure. 


* * * 


The Forward Gold Position.—The embargo on 
forward gold operations is proving very effective if judged 
from the point of view of the liquidation of the position 
outstanding in London. Since the first week in January, 
when the embargo came into operation, resales of gold 
originating from maturing forward purchases have pro- 
vided the principal element in the offerings of gold at the 
daily fixing. It is estimated in competent market circles 
that the outstanding gold position, which was around £40 
millions when the embargo came into force, has now been 
reduced to some £15 millions. A further contraction in this 
total is expected to occur, though the figure is not likely 
to fall much below £10 millions, this being the volume of 
forward gold operations of a commercial character which, 
as the only available hedge against contracts invoiced in 
gold, do not fall under the embargo. Has the embargo 
justified itself? It has certainly reduced the speculative 
position against sterling. The forward position in gold was, 
however, not so much the symbol of a bearish view on 
sterling as a hedge against the risk of all currency depre- 
ciation. There is some evidence to suggest that part of 
these hedge operations has been transferred to Continental 
centres and especially to Amsterdam, and that Dutch 
banks, which have been considerable buyers of gold in the 
London market since the embargo came into force, are in 
fact providing facilities for forward operations—even 
though these may not have sterling as their counterpart. 
The result means a loss to the London market of the appre- 
ciable profits previously made on these operations. More 
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important, it means a diminution of the stock of gold in 
London to which the authorities could lay claim in a state 
of emergency. When the gold was held here for account 
of London banks and bullion dealers against forward 
sales of gold it was in fact part of the potential reserve 
of the authorities. That gold is being rapidly dispersed. 
Some of it is going to feed the stream of arbitrage gold 
flowing to New York. Some is being transferred to the 
ownership of Continental banks, which are providing for- 
ward gold facilities, and once in this ownership cannot be 
regarded as so readily at the disposal of the authorities as 
it previously was. The embargo on forward gold is 
achieving its immediate objective with conspicuous success. 
But when complete confidence in sterling has been restored 
there will be a good case for reconsidering it and for 
allowing forward operations in gold greater latitude than 
they at present enjoy. 


* * * 


Swiss Bank Corporation.—There is some evidence 
from the balance sheet of this bank as at December 31st 
last that the “hot money” which sought refuge in 
Switzerland in 1937 was partly withdrawn last year. 
Sight deposits are down from Frs. 946.5 millions to 
Frs. 868.7 millions, and the total of all deposits has de- 
clined by about Frs. 61 millions, which roughly corre- 
sponds to the reduction in the balance-sheet total. Cash, 
however, shows a rise from Frs. 377.5 to Frs. 463.1 
millions, so that although balances with bankers are down 
by nearly Frs. 69 millions, a high degree of liquidity has 
been maintained. Advances show only a moderate decline, 
and the brunt of the reduction in deposits has fallen on 
securities, which are down from Frs. 124.1 millions to 
Frs. 88.4 millions. Interest payable on deposits shows a 
further fall from Frs. 12.1 millions to Frs. 10.5 millions, 





SWISS BANK CORPORATION 


(A COMPANY LIMITED BY SHARES, INCORPORATED IN SWITZERLAND) 


BASLE, ZURICH, ST. GALL, GENEVA, LAUSANNE, 
LA-CHAUX-DE-FONDS, NEUCHATEL, SCHAFFHOUSE 
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Chairman of Board of Directors: MAX STAEHELIN 





London Office: 99 Gresham St., E.C.2 


West End Branch: tic REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.1 


BALANCE SHEET 3ist DECEMBER, 1938 


LIABILITIES S. Fes. 
aor CAMO cniccnicsdesvincdcocavanece steep sco ccscocccesssoee — 
OUT NE dis isihdieciinitiaaiedsthnaiididee nce vibendiedorcceech}cnebse 
Sight Deposits MRS te os ccheocccneinseines 868,679,511 
TURE TS bid heia) cep censeesecenteeccgoce cee cenemnees 199,449,909 
Fixed Deposits (Obligations) .......s.-sssessssssssssee 150,082,904 
Profit ....... es a tccorse Se 


—_—-—— 


ASSETS S. Fes. 
Cash  ccccccccccecececccccecencccccececsccscnssessccscseesseseoans 463,099,162 
Banks and Bankers .......cssceceeseesseceeseeceerecseesenens 229,031,434 
Bills Receivable — .......sessesssseseecsescerensercaecencenens 154,315,847 
Short AGVAnces .......c.cessceseeceeeerseeeeressensencensesses 18,298,254 
Advances to Customers, tC. ...ccsccscsesseceereeeseseeees 449,627,622 
Government and other Securities .......ceseseesereeeeers 88,401,392 
Syndicates ........:ssesseeessesceeressseeseneeesnceeceeceeceeees 14,206,380 
Bank Premises and other Property.....+-+.+ssseeseesenees 34,086,801 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 3ist DECEMBER, 1938 


i eee ee ae 


Dr. 
S. Fes. 
eo a csciaminensenennteh 10,459,029 
General E i ion Fund, Taxes, 
Me ee en 25,616,174 
Provision for bad and doubtful debts ..........-0..0++ 2,899, 
Net profit available .......ccscccsscesssecseseeceesseeseseeces 10,029,946 





At the General 
carry forward Frs. 2,029, 





Stesting to be held cn the 26th February, 1939, the Board of Directors will propose to pay a dividend of 5 pcr cent. (same 


S. Fes. 
Balance from 1937.......cecceceserescersers denecnscovecnesecas 1,574,185 
Interest received  .......secsccsesecteeceecencsereessnrencneces 21,147,975 
DiscountS  .....cscececceccccccccsovcccvercecscessscusceseoscores 9,099,312 
COMMISSIONS .........-cescecsersccccecccencecsessersereaseeees 11,662,260 
Coupons, Foreign Monies, etc.  ..sssecseseeseneeereereere 6,521,214 





as for 1937) and to 
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and this decrease has enabled the bank to show a small 
increase in net earnings of nearly Frs. 500,000. 


* * 


Bank of Nova Scotia. — The dependence of 
Canada’s prosperity on conditions in the United States 
was emphasised by Mr J. A. McLeod, the president, in 
his speech at this bank’s annual general meeting. But he 
also pointed out that Canadian business activity showed a 
remarkable resilience in the face of lower commodity prices 
and the big fall in exports to the United States, so that 
the depression in Canada was comparatively moderate. 
This he attributed to the natural lag between reduction in 
export receipts and recession in domestic business, which 
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postponed the full effects of American conditions until 
fairly late in the year. The improvement in the United 


States in the summer, therefore, came at an opportune 
moment for Canada, for it brought with it firmer com- 
modity prices and checked the decline in export trade. 


The subsequent recovery has been less pronounced than 
in the United States, but Mr McLeod considers that, if 
the revival in that country continues, the outlook for 
Canada is quite favourable. The bank’s accounts for 1938 
show that, in spite of the depression, profits would have 
been $73,000 higher than in 1937 had it not been for an 
increase of $75,000 in taxes. The reason for the main- 
tenance of profits is the increase of approximately 
$11,000,000 in deposits, which at $253,291,054 are at 
the highest year-end figure in the bank’s history. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


Business during the past week has 
been very restricted, with interest 
chiefly centred in the belga and the 
guilder. Last Saturday the selling pres- 
sure to which the belga had been sub- 
jected since the announcement of the 
Belgian Government’s resignation was 
outbalanced by covering operations by 
bears, who were reluctant to leave their 
speculative positions open over the week- 
end. But, as no solution to the political 
difficulties had been found by Monday, 
the selling pressure was renewed and 
continued until Wednesday afternoon. 
On Tuesday the rate touched 27.83, 
closing at 27.804, but the next day it 
showed an appreciation of 1} c. in 
favour of the belga, and the firmer tone 
was maintained on Thursday. Guilders 
were also easier during the early part 
of the week, but the selling pressure was 
too small to justify the big movements 
that took place in the rate. Swiss francs 
have continued to be firm. Sterling has 
been rather erratic. The announcement 
on Wednesday afternoon of the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to double their 
borrowing powers for defence was im- 
mediately followed by a relapse in the 
sterling-dollar rate, which had till then 
been steady at around 4.683. Some 
official support was given, but the pres- 
sure proved to be light and the Con- 
trol’s operations were probably on a 
very small scale. The closing rate of 
4.68% showed a fall of ¥ c. on the 
day. On Thursday the rate was main- 
tained at around 4.684 for the greater 
part of the day; but in the afternoon 
New York came in as a buyer of dollars 
on rather a large scale, and the Control 
was forced to give a considerable 
amount of support to sterling. Forward 
premiums, » were virtually un- 
changed. 


* 


The Bank Return 


Some of the extra notes issued in the 
previous two weeks have now returned, 
but the contraction only amounts to 
£1.8 millions and the note circulation is 
thus still very nearly at the level of last 
year’s. The chief feature of this weck’s 
Return is the increase in bankers’ de- 
posits. These have benefited not only 
from the reduction in the note circula- 
tion but also from a rise in Govern- 
ment securities of nearly £5 millions, 
while the fall in public deposits to their 
level of a fortnight ago suggests that the 
rapid inflow of revenue is not being 
allowed to cause any immobilisation of 


credit. It is worth noting that bankers’ 
deposits at £110.5 millions are now 
over £4 millions higher than at the 
same time last year and nearly £20 


Feb. 16, Feb. 1, Feb. 8, Feb. 15, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
£mill. £ 


Issue Dept. 

Goll .......ecccevee 326-4 126°4 126-4 126-4 
Notes in circula- 

Banking Depi oneeee 474-1 471-9 475-0 473-2 
Reserve ....s0s0: 530 55:2 52:3 54-2 
Public we «©: 15°88) = 123s -15*3s:12°5 
Bankers’ 106-4 108-°3 103:9 110-5 
Other Deps. ... 35°5 37°1 35-5 35°5 
Govt. Secs. ...... 97-9 77-9 77:6 82:5 
Discounts & Ad- 

VANCES ..0.c0ee: 6-2 21:33 206 18-1 
Other Secs. ...... 18-8 21:4 22:4 21-9 
Proportion.......+: 33:6% 35% 33-7% 34:1% 


millions higher than in 1937. A small 
increase in the coin and bullion hold- 
ings, together with the return of notes, 
has brought the Reserve up to £54.2 
millions, and the proportion has risen 
to 34.1 per cent. 


* 


The Money Market 


IN a Financial Note the effect of the 
reduction in the supply of bills on the 
discount market’s profits is discussed in 
detail. The drastic step taken at the 
Treasury Bill tender on February 10th, 
when the syndicate raised its bid to 
£99 17s. 6d. in order to obtain a larger 
quota, was successful in that a quota of 
25 per cent., the highest since Janu- 
ary 6th, was obtained; but the level of 
the bid involves forgoing almost all 
profit on either running the bills or sell- 
ing them to the banks. The average rate 
at which the bills were allotted fell as 
a result of the syndicate’s action to 
10s. 1.41d. per cent., which is the lowest 
since last May. The fact that the market 
was taking up a larger quantity of bills 
this week has not, 


April maturities have been sold to the 
Feb. 17, Feb. 9, Feb. 16, 
1938 = 1939 


1939 
Bank Rate ania nvee a % 
Short ae Sn ly lp ly 
Mei ii Ake ~ Shean 
we 
bs ss Seeecees 2 


Competition for commercial paper re- 
mains very » and the competitive 
rate for the three months fine bank draft 
is slightly under 44 per cent. 

Credit conditions have been very 
comfortable, although bond money has 
been rather more usable and borrowers 
have sometimes had to pay # per cent. 
for fresh advances for the night. As in- 
dicated by this week’s Bank Return, the 
clearing banks have been well supplied 
with funds and no calling-in has been 
evident. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


THE turnover at the fixing has been on 
the small side every day, and on Tues- 
day only amounted to £293,000, which, 
excluding Saturdays, is the smallest this 
year. There has been little evidence of 
any hoarding demand, and the bulk of 
the small quantities offered has been 
taken for arbitrage, in spite of the in- 
Crease in the premium over the Ameri- 
can shipping parity on Saturday and 
Wednesday. On the latter day, resales 
on the liquidation of forward contracts 
were very small, and the Exchange Ac- 
count was called upon to supply the 
greater part of the demand; this it was 
only prepared to do at a price which 
caused the premium to rise to just under 
1d. 


Silver, 
price per oz. 
standard 





Price |PTE™.| Ame, 
“| + 


1939 s. dj d. [£000] J. d. 
Feb. 10 ... [148 31g) lopm| 419 | 203;¢ | 1 
- «- 1148 5 | Lpm| 392 | 203g | 19156 
» 13... [148 4lo}lopm| 531 | 2076 | 1954 
» 14... |148 Z3lgilopm)| 293 197 
» 15 .. 1148 4 |1lpm)| 440 | 2076) 197% 
» 16 ... '148 412) 12 pm) 587 | 205g | 19% 


* Above or below American shipping parity. This 
week's calculations are based on a “tem 
Seek Si eee ip war aie cane te eae ee s. 3d. 


cent. 
‘Tas blow ask peies of clbver sumained ot 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 

Last Saturday keen demand for cash 
silver from bears raised the price yd. to 
20#d., the forward price being only rsd. 
higher. On Monday the cash price 
again rose ysd., and as the forward 
Price was yed. lower, the ium for 


cash silver widened to itd. For this 
movement the renewal of bear positions 
in forward silver was mainly respon- 
sible; but on Tuesday the premium 
attracted swap transactions, and the 
cash price declined ¥sd., while the for- 
ward rose $d. 
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Investment 


Gilt-Edged and Defence.—Investors have been 
prepared for an increase in the Government’s defence 
borrowing pore for some three months. But though the 
doubling of the limit to £800 millions already seemed 
inevitable, the actual announcement this week could not 
be translated into a bull point for the gilt-edged market. 
The arguments in a leading article on page 329 show that 
heavy borrowing for defence will be inevitable in 1939-40, 
Whether it will be so heavy that increases in taxation will 
be avoided is, however, open to question, particularly since 
well over half of the remaining borrowing powers could 
easily be absorbed next year if the Chancellor took the 
so-called lenient view. It is hardly to be supposed that 
the investor will be freed from the financial effort which 
re-armament entails in two years’ time; hence the pre- 
sumption that higher taxation will be coupled with in- 
creased borrowing appears to be strong. The timing of the 
new defence financing, however, during the forthcoming 
year is of great market importance. If the borrowing should 
amount in total to, say, £300 millions, it is obvious that 
the money market should be given the opportunity (which 
it would welcome) of absorbing an appreciable part of 
the amount in the form of increased tender issues. As for 
the long-term market, it is equally obvious that the placing 
of anything like £100 millions—or even more—of new 
securities would require much more persuasion by the 
Treasury than it has been compelled to exercise since 1932. 
To suppose that, because the money is not immediately 
required, the authorities may hold their hand in raising 
the loan is at least contrary to precedent, for the original 
issue of £100 millions 24 per cent. Defence Bonds was 
made in April, 1937, while the £80 millions 3 per cent. 
Defence Loan was raised in June last year. Thus the 
former quickly followed the passing of the Defence Loans 
Act, while the latter waited only for the conclusion of the 
Budget debates. Last year’s loan was significantly priced to 
produce success, though in the process it acted as a de- 
pressing influence upon existing securities. The Treasury 
can no longer count upon the Departments to act as tem- 
porary holders of a new stock issued at a fine price. Nor 
can it wish to give away any unnecessary concessions to 
the investor. Some preparation of the market may, there- 
fore, provide a signal when the Treasury is likely to act. 


* * * 


Sharepushing Bill Third Reading.—On Tuesday 
evening the House of Commons gave third reading to the 
Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Bill, after considering 
amendments on the report stage. The Bill has raised 
unusual drafting difficulties, since freedom for bona fide 
business sooner or later provides loopholes for the share- 
pusher. A new clause, which provides an amended version 
of Clause 1, appears at least to remove some of the indi- 
vidual difficulties in the case of persons who, from the 


— of view of sharepushing, were quite above suspicion. . 
us 


the restrictions of the Act are not to apply to 
transactions by recognised Stock Exchange members or 
dealers, the Bank of England, statutory corporations, etc., 
industrial and provident societies, and approved trustees 
or managers of unit trusts. Dealings with such bodies do 
not come within the scope of the Bill, nor are transactions 
with the holder of a principal’s licence to be taken into 


account in deciding any question of contravention of its 
Clauses, Again, dealings between principals are now sub- 
J€ct to special reservations. A further clause was approved 


under which the Board of Trade shall not grant permis- 
sion to deal in securities unless the sum of £500 has been 
deposited. The adequacy of the sum was questioned in the 
debate, but, in the view, a larger figure might 
act as a deterrent to honest but small dealers. If the Board 
of Trade is satisfied that the applicant has been carrying 
On the business of dealing in securities since the 


ning of 1939 and that a £500 deposit would constitute = 
ue hardship, it may exercise its discretion to waive 
deposit. Further i 


amendments giving the Registrar power 





to wind up an industrial provident society (in order to 
save something promptly from a threatened collapse) and 
also to enable the Board of Trade to obtain particulars of 

half-commission ” agents were also made. On the whole, 
the individual grievances under the earlier drafts of the 
Bill have been reasonably met without reopening the door 
to the sharepusher. They have, however, entailed addi- 
tional burdens for bona fide investment dealers and invest- 
ment advisers, who will hope that the Board of Trade, in 
return, will concentrate upon prompt and effective preven- 
tion of palpable sharepushing frauds. 


* * * 


Great Western Disappointment. — The Great 
Western dividend came as a shock after the excellent 
Southern and L.M.S. statements earlier last week. For 
the first time since the “ grouping,” the company has 
failed to pay the 3 per cent. ordinary dividend necessary 
to maintain full trustee status for its prior charges. 
Throughout the depression, the company’s reserves were 
freely drawn upon to provide this minimum, and in 1937, 
for the first time since 1930, it was exceeded by a distri- 
bution of 4 per cent. Despite the tenor of .the interim 
statement, and of the course of traffics, some optimists 
still hoped for the minimum 3 per cent. Actually, the 
+ per cent. dividend declared was less disappointing than 
the fact that only 4 per cent. had been earned. The full 
accounts show that the dividend was actually short-earned 
by £164,493, for £100,000 has been appropriated from 
contingency fund, while the carry-forward is reduced by 
£64,493. The directors’ decision to suspend the over- 
distribution policy followed in the last depression is an 
admission that circumstances to-day no longer justify an 
equalisation policy, and that 3 per cent. cannot be regarded 
as the mean earning potentiality of the company over 
a normal trade cycle. 


* * * 


The full accounts show a fall in net railway receipts 
from £6,318,018 to £4,636,144, but the disappointing 
net revenue figures were also depressed by the fall in 
ancillary earnings. Net ancillary receipts, as the following 
analysis shows, actually fell by £132,984 to £14,100. 


1936 1937 1938 
' £ £ £ 

Gross railway receipts ... 26,729,440 28,110,846 26,829,140 
Railway expenditure...... 20,814,141 21,792,828 22,192,996 
Net Receipts: 

Railway ........cccccccccceee 5,915,299 6,318,018 4,636,144 
Diethhe, COG. ..ccccccccccess 119,701 342,382 202,128 
Other ancillaries ......... Dr.111,788 Dr.195,298 Dr.188,028 


Net operating receipts... 5,923,212 6,465,102 4,650,244 
oon eta ed (net) "301617 «421,403 393,509 


Not SONOS cseccorceceeses 6,314,829 6,886,505 5,043,753 
Debenture interest, etc.... 1,649,818 1,649,832 1,649,848 
Pref, etc., dividends...... 3,344,699 3,344,699 3,343,749 
Ord. dividend ............ 1,287,892 1,717,189 214,649 
Do. per cent.... 3 4 4 
Carried forward............ $76,793 $151,578 —-*87,085 


* After crediting £100,000 from contingency fund. _ 

+ £1,737,800 recoverable from rates appropriated direct to 
contingency fund. ¢ After charging £100,000 for appropria- 
tion to new works, revenue proportion suspense. 


BRITISH GENERAL SERIES ‘C’ 


A Unit Trust comprising Shares of 27 leading Industrial 
Companies. Purchase price around 15'6 returns gross 


yield approximately 53% 


Trustees : 
GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LTD. 
Managers: 
BRITISH GENERAL FIXED TRUST LTD., 
36/37 King Street, London, E.C.2 
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The course of net revenue for the past eleven years is 
charted below :— 


G.W.R. NET REVENUE 1928-38 





South Wales coal exports slumped badly in the second 
half of 1938, and net receipts from docks, harbours and 
wharves, which are almost entirely dependent upon the 
coal trade, fell by no less than £140,254, mainly in the 
second half-year. On the railway side, a heavy fall occurred 
both in the number of passengers and in the volume of 
goods carried, but these losses were partly offset by the 
increased charges introduced in the last quarter of 1937. 
Thus, the number of ordinary passengers carried fell by 
7.71 per cent., but receipts were only 0.38 per cent. lower. 
Total gross receipts fell by £1,281,706. On the other hand, 
expenditure increased by £400,168. In the first half-year, 
however, costs rose by £522,000, so that the company 
evidently achieved considerable saving in the second half- 
year. The full year’s increase for wages was only £250,000. 
Coal cost £70,000 extra, and “ other material ” increased 
by a similar amount. Thus 1938 goes on record as the year 
in which Great Western lost the cachet of full trustee 
status for its prior charges, but their retention in the 
Chancery List should be within the company’s power. 


* * * 


L.M.S. Accounts.—The full L.M.S. accounts 
show how elasticity of control can offset reduced traffic. 
Interest in the 1938 accounts, in fact, centres largely on 
the expenditure items for this reason. On the railway side, 
there was a saving in costs of £241,902, and on ancillaries 
a saving of £98,147. The total saving of £340,000 is a 
remarkable achievement in view of the fact that increased 
rates of wages and prices of materials accounted for 
£ 1,400,000 in the full year. The biggest saving was in 
wages. The restoration of the wage cuts in August, 1937, 
together with adjustments in the “ cost of living ” scales 
would normally have cost the company some £900,000 
more, compared with 1937. Instead, there was a saving 
of £20,000. This was not achieved mainly by reducing 
staff. The average number of employees, it is true, fell 
by 1,508, but this would not account for more than one 
quarter of the amount saved. It is clear, therefore, that 
the management has achieved substantial savings in the 
expensive items of overtime and extra duty arrangements. 
Moreover, an actuarial review of the superannuation 
fund has provided a saving of £218,940. The section 
chiefly affected by the rise in labour costs, locomotive 
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and traffic expenses, has avoided a potential increase in 
costs of £1,740,000, partly owing to reduced traffic. 
Instead, therefore, of a big increase in costs, the rise is 
limited to £62,845, and there was an actual reduction 
in wage costs of £74,000. Moreover, instead of a big 
increase in fuel expenses (apart from electric current 
which cost £22,895 extra), there was virtually no change 
in cost, since engine mileage fell by 3 per cent. and the 
company was thus able to conserve expenditure. Main- 
tenance of permanent way and rolling stock (items which 
vary little with changes in the volume of traffic) actually 
cost the company £76,593 less. 


* * * 


These savings are impressive, and as a result, net 
revenue shows a fall of £3,010,756 at £11,345,520, an 
amount which is sufficient to meet the first and redeem- 
able preference dividends in full, and leaves £37,326 
to be added to the carry-forward, as the following table 
shows :— 


= 4 1938 
£ 

Railway gross receipts...... 64,462,842 67,234,080 64,212,115 
Railway expenditure ...... 51,211,001 53,597,673 53,355,771 
Net railway receipts ...... 13,251,841 13,636,407 10,856,344 
Net ancillary receipts ...... 307,690 229,521 Dr. 53,109 
Net miscellaneous receipts 488,645 490,348 542,285 
Net revenue........sssseseee 14,048,176 14,356,276 11,345,520 
Debenture int............+++s 4,439,170 4,439,170 4,439,170 
Guar. and pref. divs. ...... 8,474,383 8,474,383 6,869,024 
Ordinary div. ..........ss++ 1,190,031 1,428,037 Nil 

Do. CFG) sacecices 1} 1} Nil 
Carried forward ............ 79,083* 93,769 131,095 


* £3,180,000 in respect of rates recoverable 1931-34 transferred 
direct to contingency fund. 


Distributions during the past eleven years are shown 
in the following chart :— 


L.M.S. DISTRIBUTIONS 1928-38 





_Ancillary earnings, it will be seen, proved rather 
Tike for the deficit of £53,109 showed a fall 
of £282,630 compared with the previous year. Only two 
items showed an improvement. These were canals and 
air services and the improvement was in each case small. 
Steamboat net earnings fell by £97,608, docks by £60,335, 
and hotels by £22,098, while the usual heavy deficit 
on the collection and delivery of parcels was increased 
by £109,280, to £571,261. On the other hand, miscel- 
laneous net receipts rose by £51,937, to £542,285, 
partly through increased earnings on joint lines, which 
benefited from the adjustment of pooling settlements 
and from credits for rates and rate relief. Since the 
report refers to “further fructification of economies in 
working,” L.M.S. stockholders should expect to reap 
immediate advantage from any improvement in traffics. 
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Southern Railway Results.—The Southern Railway 
accounts fortify the satisfactory results shown by last 
week’s dividend statement. Net revenue was only £610,220 
cent. on the preferred stock, which is receiving the full 
5 per cent. dividend. The reason for these surprisingly 
good results lies, of course, in the unpredictable buoyancy 
of ancillary earnings, which actually show a net improve- 
ment of £18,106. The full results for the past three years 
and distributions since 1928 are analysed in the following 
table and chart :— 


- 1937 1938 
£ 

Gross railway receipts ......... 21,256,414 22,113,580 22,012,051 
Railway expenditure ......... 16,474,211 17,243,732 17,736,373 
Net Receipts :— 
Railway .....ccccccecscseeereceeees 4,782,203 4,869,848 4,275,678 
Steamboats ....ssececeecesesees » 101,059 337,542 397,672 
Dock, €0C. . ccccccserscccceccees + 357,653 379,444 336,789 
Other ancillaries .........+c00s 2 32,407 30,253 30,884 
Net operating receipts ...... 5,273,322 5,617,087 5,041,023 
Miscellaneous revenue (net) 952,838 935,037 900,881 
Net FevenUel ...cccsccccccscccceee 6,226,160 6,552,124 5,941,904 
Debenture interest ..........+. 1,943,167 1,943,167 1,943,167 
Guar. and pref. divs. ......... 2,751,278 2,751,278 2,751,278 
. ff Serer on 1,379,330 1,379,330 1,379,330 

Do. per cent. ......... 5 5 5 
Daf. ond. Gipi <<pcscedsctamosede 157,451 472,354 Nil 

Do. per cent. ......... 4 14 Nil 
Carried forward .......seeceeee 220,809 226,804 94,933 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY DISTRIBUTIONS 1928-38 
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The rise in ancillary receipts occurred despite the fact 
that in the previous year the company benefited greatly 
from the extra coronation traffic. The compensating 
factor appears to have been the favourable rates of 
exchange on the Continent, as a result of which gross 
receipts from steamboats rose by £74,555, most of which 
Was retained net, since in this type of business costs are not 
substantially affected by changes in the volume of traffic. 
This more than offset the fall of £42,655 in net dock 
receipts. This fall was mainly attributable to the smaller 
Volume of traffic passing through Southampton, and the 
chief items in which receipts declined were dues for ships 
and receipts from the use of graving docks and cranage 
Services, Hotel earnings were naturally lower, but on the 
other hand, the collection and delivery of parcels earned 
more—the Southern is the only one of the four companies 
Which makes a profit on this type of business. On the rail- 
way side, expenditure rose by £492,641, mainly due to 
locomotive and traffic expenses, the former being £217,323 
higher, and the latter £165,060 higher. The ‘increase in 
the cost of maintenance of the permanent way and of 
rolling stock was £107,009. Of the total increase in costs, 
some £275,000 appears to be attributable to the increase 
in the cost of labour resulting from the restoration of the 
wage cuts in August, 1937, but the bulk of the increase 
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occurred in the first half-year—actually the increase in 
the second six months was limited to £37,641. The reduc- 
tion in steam engine mileage during the year was more 
than offset by the increase in electric train mileage—a 
fact which suggests that the company is taking full advan- 
tage of electrification by providing better services and 
affording greater inducements to travel. 


* * * 


Courtaulds’ Lean Year.—The suggestion, made in 
The Economist of July 16th, last year, that the Courtaulds’ 
dividend for the full year 1938 might be well under half 
the total for 1937 has proved true. The dividend has, in 
fact, been reduced from 104 per cent. to 4 per cent. The 
interim dividend statement disclosed that the 1} per cent. 
distribution had not been fully covered by earnings, but 
the preliminary profits figures for the full year show that 
actual earnings for 1938 amounted to less than } per 
cent. for the ordinary stock. Profits, after taxation, fell 
precipitately from £2,373,892 to £352,265, and the 
amount earned for the ordinary stock from £1,973,892 to 
£62,265. In these circumstances, the decision of the direc- 
tors to draw on stocks and insurance reserves not required 
to make the 4 per cent. payment is significantly generous. 
They point out, in fact, that but for the need for heavy 
provision against raw materials (especially wood pulp) last 
year, substantially better profits would have been shown. 
The following table analyses the results of the past three 
years : — 


Years ended December 31 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 

Profit after tax  ......ccceesees 2,296,458 2,373,892 352,265 
To pensions, etc. ......0.0006 100,000 100,000 eee 
Preference div. ......sccsceeee 305,000 300,000 290,000 
Ordinary stock— 

PE i ckiisciticceccdncddocssave 1,891,458 1,973,892 62,265 

RN heise edie 1,881,000 1,890,000 696,000 

DIL TID:  - casseneninuenenens 4 10-3 11:0 0-4 

ieee 9}* 104 4 
Special credits.............s000 wen ste Cr. 621,938 
Carry forward —...........s006 212,749 296,641 284,844 


* Of which 2} per cent. interim tax free. 


It is a sobering reflection that the net revenue from the 
company’s holdings of gilt-edged and other investments 
(amounting to £153 millions), on the basis of an over-all 
rate of 34 per cent., would have provided some £387,000 
—an estimate which suggests that after making the special 
stock provisions, trading operations as a whole may have 
been conducted at a loss last year. 


* * * 


There are, however, several pointers which suggest that, 
while 1938 proved an abnormally disappointing year, the 
company has not suffered a permanent loss of earning 
power. Apart from the dividend decision itself (a pointer 
of importance from so conservative a board) the discus- 
sions between the Courtaulds and British Celanese boards 
have resulted in an “ arrangement” which should lead to 
greater stability on a somewhat higher price level for vis- 
cose and acetate yarns than prevails at present. This, it 
would seem, may be an interim arrangement, for the 
statement indicates that it has been made pending the out- 
come of negotiations between the two companies. The 
recent reopening of the Leith mill, coupled with improve- 
ment in the American market are further pointers towards 
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recovery in the current year, which should bear none of 
the ae F cost burdens of 1938. A dividend yield of no 
more than £3 Is. 6d. per cent. on the ordinary stock, after 
its recovery this week to 26s. 9d., suggests that some degree 
of improvement during the current year 1s already dis- 
counted—Courtaulds’ ordinary stock has always stood 
high in relation to actual earnings. But that fact, of itself, 
does not rule out the possibility of further improvement, 
if the present symptoms of recovery have a chance to 
mature. 


* * * 


Imperial Tobacco Position.—The full accounts of 
Imperial Tobacco add little to the rather meagre informa- 
tion already supplied in the preliminary statement. Total 

rofits amount to £10,685,053, against £10,750,609, and 
aa explained in The Economist of January 28th) this 
trifling decline can be more than accounted for by higher 
taxation requirements. Since 1934-35 total profits have 
varied by no more than 5 per cent. But since the depression 
tobacco consumption has been rising, and stability of 
profits appears to be due to the combined effects of in- 
creasing costs, the company’s stock equalisation policy, 
and its practice of disclosing profits after unstated inner 
reserves. The balance sheet, in fact, though it might be 
more instructive, does provide signs of growth which has 
been barely reflected in the profit and loss accounts of 
recent years. Leaf and other stocks, which now account for 
almost half the total assets, rose from £35,841,542 to 
£40,286,140 last year. This is an increase of as much as 
124 per cent., but on the reasonable assumption that the 
company’s pre-eminent position in the industry is being 
maintained, the need for larger physical stocks to meet 
expanding demand, coupled with the small rise in leaf 
prices in 1937-38, would account for a sizeable increase. 
Buildings and plant are some £568,000 higher at 
£5,747,000, and net interests in subsidiaries and associated 
companies have risen from £13,053,000 to £14,264,000. 
On the liabilities side creditors have increased by 2 per 
cent. to £18,614,000, but as this is an “ omnibus ” item, 
including contingencies, provisions against stock value and 
taxation, and trade creditors, it is impossible to interpret 
this small change. The shareholder must perforce await 
Lord Dulverton’s survey of the company’s trading position 
and prospects on February 21, but there is nothing in the 
report which suggests any major changes in earnings 
during ihe current year. 


* * * 


Yorkshire Electric Expansion.—By a steady expan- 
sion of operations, Yorkshire Electric have attained a fresh 
record in total income, which for 1938 exceeds that of 
the previous year by the satisfactory margin of 11 per 
cent., and amounts to £1,468,988 against £1,314,926. In 
1937 the increase in receipts by no means kept pace with 
the higher output, but last year’s satisfactory results have 
accompanied an increase in sales to consumers of no more 
than 5 per cent., while output for the grid was actually 
lower by nearly 10 million units. But although total out- 
put rose by only 2 per cent., generation and distribution 
expenses increased by about one-fifth, largely because of a 
rise in fuel costs from £264,330 to £335,140. Among 
general expenses, taxes and rates required £18,000 more, 
and the revenue account includes a new item for pensions. 













NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
Ste ber share, payable In Canadian funds, tas. tesen 
declared by the Directors -of NORANDA MINES, 
LIMITED, payable March 15th, 1939, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business February 22nd, 1939. 


Secretary. 
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The recent course of profits and expenses is summar; 
in the following table: — arised 


Years ended December 3 
1936 tie 
Total receipts ......cerccceeseeeee 1,162,237 1,314,926 1 bane 
Generation, etc., expenses...... 310,147 648 475,049 
t, etc., expenses... 237,063 274,255 = 311,919 
Plant renewals fund .........++ 65, 75,000 105,000 
Contingencies ........sseceseeseees 20,000 20,000 se 
Debenture service .......s0e.s00 59,399 62,843 79,082 
Preference div. ....cccessseeseees 74,252 73,035 70,600 
Ordinary stock— 
Earned .......scscccccssesccescese 396,376 421,145 427,347 
MEE cncinenshesechaiandbencndesein’ 152,500 150,000 145,000 
Earned %y (@) ..cccccccccesreees 20-8 22:5 23-6 
BD cocqnansteccennenp 9-3 10:7 8-1 
Pedal MG -cconccosenacecnevacessece 8 8 s 
Deprecn. and res. fund ......... 220,000 260,000 280,000 
Carry forward  ......ccscsseseees *83,970 95,115 97,462 
Units sold (000’s): C.E.B. ... 90,250 136,245 126,653 
TO COMSUMETS —....ecereeeeeee 366,158 415,542 437,980 


(a) Rate earned before, and (6) rate earned after charging 
depreciation and reserve fund allocation. 
* After £10,000 to staff fund. 


As the undertaking has grown, the provision for depre- 
ciation and reserve has increased, and for 1938 it absorbs 
roughly two-thirds of the balance of net earnings. 
Progress has been made with extensions at the Ferrybridge 
power station, as a result of which capital expenditure 
during 1938 amounted to no less than £1,020,618, com- 
pared with £463,456 in 1937. The process of develop- 
ment, however, is to continue, and since existing borrow- 
ing powers are now exhausted future requirements are 
being met by an issue to shareholders of 824,600 £1 
ordinary shares, in the proportion of one new for 
five preference or ordinary £1 units, now held, at 30s., 
against a current market price of 35s. 6d. Since borrowing 
powers are limited to one-half of issued capital, this share 
issue will also permit the placing of further debentures. 
The need for replenishing cash resources to meet new 
capital expenditure is underlined by the balance sheet, 
which shows an excess of current liabilities over liquid 
assets of £142,000. The company has a steady dividend 
and generous depreciation record, and the £1 units yield 
£4 10s. 9d. per cent. 


* * * 


Ismay Industries Reorganisation.—The position of 
Ismay Industries provides yet another example of rapid 
growth and extreme diversification of business which have 
been followed by financial Nemesis. During the latter part 
of 1938 the original board was largely replaced, and share- 
holders were informed that the company’s affairs were to 
be investigated, and that investment losses were known (0 
have been incurred. In December it was announced that 
certain interests were sold and a capital reorganisation was 
anticipated. This week the for sixteen months to 
poaege a 31, 1938, has been issued, which does oo refer 
to reorganisation. A subsequent circular, however, 
states that total losses are about £700,000, of which 
£600,000 will be met by writing down the 5s. ordinary 
shares to 1s. each and the balance found from reserve. 
Total profits for the 16 months were £39,429, against 
£68,144 for a full year, and, in addition to ordinary ¢x- 
pam and interest, a charge of £39,610 for investment 

es is involved. There remains a net loss of £31,104, 

against a net profit of £52,384, and although a year’s pre- 

ference dividend of £15,257 has been paid from a special 

reserve, no distribution for the six months to a 
: ma 
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and associated companies is increased from £1,010,042 to 
£1,570,387—the over-valuation of certain of these holdings 
is, of course, the immediate cause of the proposed reorgani- 
sation. A new item in the balance sheet is a bank loan of 
£152,317 (apparently now reduced to £100,000), though 
the directors’ report points out that the various sales effected 
since June, 1937, reduced the debt to the bankers by about 
£500,000. The production side of the business continues 
to develop, but the need for the simplification which the 
new board is trying to attain is shown by the existence in 
July last of over seventy allied companies. The group’s 
position, however, cannot be fully understood until the 
nature of the losses and full details of the coming scheme 
are available. 


* * * 


Lancashire Electric Report.—In 1937, the Lanca- 
shire Electric Power Company increased its sales by more 
than 20 per cent. Last year the increase was at the more 
moderate rate of 14 per cent., but for a period of acute 
depression in the cotton industry this scale of expansion 
is nevertheless creditable. It is evident that the reduction 
in charges which became fully effective in 1937 has pro- 
duced further benefits, although the average receipt per 
unit sold shows no change during the year at .574d. The 
profits of the Power company and of the Holding company 
are analysed in the following table: — 


Years ended December 31 
1936 1937 1938 

Power Company— (Millions) 

Units sold (exc. C.E.B.) ..... ° 369-7 449-0 511°4 
Units sold to C.E.B. ........s006 183- 341-6 266°5 

; £ £ £ 

Receipts (exc. C.E.B.) .....+4 x 946,559 1,071,741 1,223,475 
Receipts from C.E.B............. 103,611 214,346 189,291 
Expenditure Reiontenebdneenwsane ° 627,105 784,290 862,363 
Trading profit ......cscececeses ° 423,065 501,797 550,403 
Depreciation ......s.cscscesceeeee 113,000 182,000 213,500 
Emcome Tem sccicscccccateccccsee 25,797 31,808 37,200 
Carry forward  .....cecccsseeees ‘ 8,078 5,290 6,218 
COOP sccbectistitig le aale . 288,296 295,258 301,080 
Holding Company— 

ROOMRB....cossessescessccceceseccocs 301,607 308,584 314,369 
Deb. service and MSCS...... 71,067 70,053 70,502 
Fixed pref. dividends............ 87,879 87,004 85,473 
ve ct tetasssssen saree 142,661 161 Ba? 1st ee 

cg. an ordinary ivs. eee 118 188 ] 5) ’ 
Ordinary stock— ; 
Bareed Ye | : ssisaiciscibnccscsne : 9-1 7-6 8-2 
PO sicvsueiiiiiieiah sii. 7k 7k 7 
Carry forward  .....ccccccccsecee 5,641¢ 7,169 20,563 


t Available for parent company after crediting interest and 
adjusting carry-forward. 
+ After £40,000 to reserve. 


The trading profit of the Parliamentary company shows 
an increase from £501,797 to £550,403, the bulk of which, 
as in previous years, has been applied to strengthening the 
depreciation provision. Including the debenture redemption 
Provision of the Holding company and the small addition 
carried forward of the Power company, the total sum set 
aside is not far short of £225,000, compared with approxi- 
mately £190,000 in the previous year. Further extensions 
Which the group has carried out at the Kearsley power 
station and to the operating company’s mains, however, 


Justify this more generous depreciation programme. It 
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would seem, in fact, that the 74 per cent. ordinary divi- 
dend is now covered satisfactorily by “true” earnings. 


The £1 ordinary stock units stand at 30s. 74d.. to vield 
£5 1s. 3d. per cent. side ce 


* * * 


The _Week’s _Company Profits.—Net profits of 
companies reporting this week have reached the high total 
of £17,102,000, largely owing to the inclusion of the 
Imperial Tobacco results. Our usual analysis of profit and 
loss accounts on page 378 covers 58 companies (apart from 
those for which comparable figures are not available), 
among which utilities and miscellaneous industrials are 
well represented. The week’s total is 1 per cent. lower 
than the £17,316,000 earned by the same companies in the 
previous year, while the aggregate net profits of 254 com- 
panies reporting in 1939 to date amount to £37,680,000, 
against £39,656,000, a decline of 5 per cent. We discuss 
the week’s results in preceding Notes and on page 360 
under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Sir David Milne 
Watson, at the Gas Light and Coke Company meeting, dis- 
closed that during the past year the company had been 
using coal purchased under contracts dating from 1935. 
The heavily increased cost to-day had therefore compelled 
the increase in the price of gas. The chairman of the 
Hungarian Commercial Bank of Pest discussed the re- 
discount policy of the bank last year, by which credits 
granted to public authorities and private undertakings had 
been maintained, despite the withdrawal of deposits. Mr 
Cyril W. Black, at the Temperance Permanent Building 
Society meeting, disclosed that the society’s reserve and 
carry forward were equivalent to over 19 per cent. of the 
combined share and deposit capital. Baron d’Erlanger 
showed that the depreciation of the investments of 
Sterling Trust, after deducting free reserves, was less than 
2 per cent. At the Beira Railway meeting, Baron d’Erlanger 
disclosed that net receipts for October and November 
amounted to £90,900, compared with an exceptional figure 
of £106,800 for the corresponding months of the previous 
year. General merchandise traffic had so far been well 
maintained. Mr Frank H. Jones stated that the increase of 
0.4d. per therm announced by the Wandsworth and District 
Gas Company would involve a reduction of 4 per cent. in 
the statutory dividend and corresponding reduction in the 
co-partners bonus next year. The issue of £350,000 non- 
interest bearing notes was discussed by Mr Robert Sweeney 
at the South Banket Areas meeting. The first milling unit 
is anticipated to be in operation in about eighteen months. 
Mr George Balfour disclosed that Power Securities had 
over £1} millions of unfilled contracts at the end of 1938. 
The Chairman of General Investors and Trustees pointed 
out that the net depreciation of investments, allowing for 
reserves, was barely 5 per cent. Mr Richard Guinness 
referred hopefully to the prospective maintenance of the 
Railway Debenture and General Trust dividend. At the 
Railway Share Trust and Agency meeting, Mr Guinness 
referred to the proposed change of name of the company 
to “Share and General Investment Trust.” Mr H. Eric 
Miller disclosed that the standard production of the four 
estates owned by Bah Lias Rubber amounted to 


7,009,104 Ibs. 


EXCHANGES 


London 
SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
FEBRUARY 21 FEBRUARY 23 


DuLLER an d e ‘6 
. quieter conditions pre- 
ger on the London Stock Exchange 
the first part of this week and no 
. trary to expectations, how- 
€ver, the publication of the defence 


White Paper recording the extension of Thursday’s comparative steadiness pro- 


defence borrowing to £800 millions 
(discussed on pages 329 and 353) acted 
as a moderate stimulus to business on 
Thursday. Turnover was higher, and 
prices, where changed, showed im- 
provement. ; 
Gilt-edged opened easier following 
the White Paper on Thursday, but im- 
proved during the day. Falls were 
limited on balance to no more than 4. 
A less satisfactory response had been 
anticipated on Wednesday evening, and 


vided a marked contrast to the indiffer- 
ence and apathy earlier in the week. 
Further improvement occurred in the 
New Zealand stocks of which the mar- 
ket supply was short. 

In the foreign bond market, Japanese 
issues responded to the American sink- 
ing fund operation with some sharp 
mid-week rises. European issues be- 
came firmer, but further selling of 
Brazilian bonds marked disappointment 
on continued absence of any debt offer. 
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Home rails were initially depressed by 
the Great Western dividend and by 
fears for the L. and N.E. statement 
(issued after The Economist had gone 
to press). In mid-week, however, the 
improved traffics encouraged a certain 
amount of bear closing, and sharp gains 
resulted in the ordinary and marginal 
preference issues which were carried 
further on Thursday. A further decline 
in Argentine rail stocks was arrested 
on Wednesday. 

Quiet conditions returned to the in- 
dustrial share market at first. Price 
movements were not large, but taken 
as a whole they were a little lower. 
Subdued trading, however, gave place 
to rather better business on Thursday. 
Iron and steel shares were easier at first, 
although they became firmer on Thurs- 
day following the Defence statement. 
Engineering issues made a mixed show- 
ing, and were not much changed on 
balance, while electrical equipment 
Shares remained firm. English Electric 
gained on the issue of the full report. 
Motor shares were dull, except for sup- 
port for Thomas Tilling and a good 
advance in Raleigh. Aircraft shares were 
quiet, but lost ground slightly as the 
week went on. A reaction followed the 
initial improvement in Imperial Air- 
ways, which resulted from news that a 
Statement will shortly be made on the 
merger negotiations. Textiles began 
well, but were subdued by the Brad- 
ford Dyers results. Pending the Cour- 
taulds profits statement, rayon shares 
moved erratically, and rose sharply on 
Wednesday on bear covering. Dis- 
appointment with the earnings was quite 
overshadowed by news of the agreement 
with British Celanese, and prices of both 
shares rose in active trading on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. Brewery shares 
became steadier in mid-week. Tobacco 
issues were quiet, and price movements 
among provision and catering shares 
were uncertain. Stores also made an 
irregular showing. Woolworth hardened 
in mid-week, and on Monday Harrods 
were steady, the fall in profits having 
been discounted. Miscellaneous shares 
were quiet, and mainly steady, though 
prices reacted a little on Tuesday. There 
was some support for textile machi 
makers. The possibilities of A.R.P. de- 
mand strengthened cement issues in 
mid-week. 

* 


tinental support, In the rubber market, 
the Committee’s decision to leave the 
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quota unchanged was well received. 
Prices were marked up, but the net re- 
sult was disappointing, for the dismally 
low volume of business showed no ex- 
pansion. Tea shares continued dull. — 

From sheer lack of interest, prices in 
the mining market drifted lower. Until 
Thursday, when there were signs of re- 
covery, Kaffirs were depressed, and 
matters were not helped by renewed 
Cape selling. News of postponement of 
the West Driefontein flotation affected 
developing mines, though better prices 
followed on second thoughts. Rhodesian 
copper shares were dull on the con- 
sumption 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


Jon. 27 | Jan. 30 





in S.B. List. * July |, 
98 to ee 0 
ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 

The Actuaries’ index of 160 industrial 
equity prices stood on Tuesday, 
February 14, 1939, at 61-0, compared 
with 60-3 a week ago and also a month 
ago. The corresponding average yields 
are 6-18 and 6-25 per cent. We give 
below a selection of the component 
indices :— 










Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 





Jan. 17,| Feb. 7, |Feb. 14, 
1939 | 1939 | 1939 





Insurance (10) | 112-7 | 110-5 | 111-4 1 
aw. mats. (6) 68-0 | 69°5| 70°8 70-8 

(6) .. 2.0000 77:5 | 75-3| 77-9 79-1 
Elec. mfg. (13) | 114-3 | 114-1 | 117-3 || 117-3 
Tron & steel(19) | 52-0| 51°6| 52-8 53°5 
Home rails (4) 30°7 | 34:9) 30-2 34°9 
Stores, etc. (18) | 52°9| 52-3 | 53-8 53-8 









Yields (%) 


Jan. 17,| Feb. 7, 


Feb. 14, 
1939 | 1939 


1939 








Insurance ...... 3-79 | 3°86) 3-83 | 109-7 
 — ommecenan 8-08 | 7-91 7°75 64-9 
Biec. maauig.”” | 6-28 | 6-25 | 6-07 | 221-9 
Iron and steel 7-07 7:13 | 6-95 49-5 
Home rails... | 11-32 | 10-17 | 12-01 29-5 
Stores, etc. ...| 6°23 6°48/ 6°20 50-6 








HFTEEN MOORGATE UNIT TRUSTS 


Enable comparatively small sums to be spread over a considerable 
number of market leaders arranged in carefully planned groups. 
SPREAD 








Nog 5 oa YIELD More than 
Unique Savings Facilities  Shartsin Portfolio Dividends Current Prices SNM een invested 
SAVINGS UNIT a% *r Moorgate 
Protection against possible U; Sea, 
Inflation ed Uni rae 
GOLD SHARE TRUST 15 74% members of 
Household Goods and Services . nia sense, & _ 
PROVIGENT WIVESTERY TRUST @ Gross Dividends already 
en ee ee 
INVESTORS’ FLEXIGLE TRUST 128 ™%, 
A General Portfolio - TE 
the following closed ‘15 Moorgate’ can now 


Sub-units i el. Trusts 
purchased ar and when tfered for saleby isting tabu holder UNIT TRUSTS LIMITED 
First Trust. 


and Electric Trust. Security 
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New York 


DEALINGS have proved extremely quiet 
in Wall Street, no less than in London 
and even allowing for holiday influence, 
(the market was closed on Monday for 
Lincoln’s birthday), a turnover of no 
more than half a million shares is re. 
markably low. Prices, however, re- 
mained satisfactorily steady. Steel shares 
were firm, and were helped by higher 
scrap prices. Ingot production for the 
current week is estimated by Iron Age 
at 55 per cent. of capacity against 54 
per cent. a week ago. Among motors, 
Chrysler rose in anticipation of the 
dividend, but despite the good fourth 
quarter earnings, reacted on disappoint- 
ment with the actual announcement, 
The new French order stimulated air- 
craft shares in mid-week. It is now 
estimated that British and French 
orders combined are worth about $100 
millions. Utilities continued firm but 
inactive. The market on Thursday 
showed a rather more cheerful senti- 
ment, though price movements were 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 

9 16, 9, 16, 

1939 1939 1939 1939 

1. Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport . 

tq} Briggs .....0+6 255g 251, 
pensee 35 368 cesses 760 7714 
Balt. & Ohio.. 653 618) Blec. Autolite 32 3214 
B.M.T. ....0. 1114 1278| Gen Motors.. 4814 4853 
Can. Pacific... 55s 3. Hudson Mtr. 75, 7% 
Ches. & Ohio 35° 3478)Nash Kelvntr. 773 8 
ont By. Pf. 251g 2558) Packard Mtr. 414 413 
Ulinois 1654 1654) Bendix Avtn. 2653 27!) 
N.Y. Central.. 1812 1812) Boeing Airpin 29 2914 
Northern Pac, 117g 115 Air... 71 74 
Pennsylv. R... 2053 2018\ tjniced Aircit. 3910 414 
Southern Pac. 17. 17. | Air Reducti a) 
Southern Rly. 18!2 1878) Ajjieg Cheml. 174) 174! 
Union Pac. ... 9512 9554/Coj) Carbon... 85 841y 
Greyhound... 1814 18\4/Riucon ...... 14834 150 
84 8354 


Us. Tad. Alc. 2254 22 
c ts Ce 4 

Communications § | ajjis Chalmer 423s 43 
Am. W’works. 131g 133—'Gen. Electric 411s 40% 
C’with. & S.... 2 17g| West’hse Elec. 1111, 11153 
Con. Edison... 331g 3373)AmericanCan 9453 92!2 
Col. Gas & EL oe Addressogrp 


2514 24 
44 4614 
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February 18, 1939 
The Theory of the Thing, 


udy of monetary factors. 
study 

governs spending 
mention Supply-factors only (omi the Demand- 
ae it money 
It was a 28% deflation 


of bark deposits 


of 1936. And it was 
w the 


and 
primarily on a 
and its * flow,” 


26-29 boom in 
Mf bank money which caused the 19 


which fluctuates wi! 
and actively influences 
The point is that including 
used or ‘demanded’ not only for the sake 
business (i.e. to spend soon); but 
demanded ’ as an investment ( 
| spend soon), These diff 


Bull markets can develop 
bring about bear markets in securities and trade. 
For instance, whenever rea 
a desire for Liquidity, the investment- or liquidity- 
| demand for money (including idle bank deposits) rises 
| rapidly, Such bank-money is then used as a store of 
| value; it is spent with less rapidi 
velocity of circulation through industry is checked; 
and the volume of actual s 
and services) is reduced, 
employment suffer (from 
| Of, if you like, from the growing Store-of-value 
| for money)—just as much as if the total Su 
ted. In both cases, the ‘ flow’ 
through industry (on to goods and services) is checked ! 


Pre-War Fallacies 
Normally, this industrial disease (of a growing 
quidity-demand for money) grows cumulatively 
makes matters worse. For, 
| the greater the fear, the more the non-spending; 
| and the more the non-spending, the greater grows 


nervousness creates 


ty than usual; its 


ing (on commodities 
us, trade, profits and 
ion of Velocity, 
Demand 


| during bad Trade, and 


Obviously no government can take away the liberty 
| of an individual to hoard (i.e. not s: 
| or bank deposits, if he so wishes; it is 
| prerogative and often very sensible, But the fact is 
| that if the majority of individuals act (maybe 
prudently) in this way, their collective action becomes 

harmful, and causes bad trade. go 

| ment is then confronted with the problem of whether 
it should ‘mind its own business’ and let Business 
decline naturally, or whether it should ‘interfere’ 
by artificially adjusting the 
harmfully growing ‘ natural’ 


| and check the slum 
| supply of money to 
investment-demand., 


In the post-War era, with all its scares, the Store-of- 
| Value or Liquidity-demand for money has fluctuated 
| Much more violent! the pre-War era. And 
| unless something 
these ‘natural’ psychological 
“total” demand for money, the cumulative fluctua- 
| tions in business may be aggravated, 


A Cumulative Industrial Disease 
and agrees 
the value of money) are influenced by 


(namely a fall in general prices) benignl evoking 


faster than the Medium-of evokes a malignant and cumulative reduction, 


—with the result that the “ net” Demand for money 
* 2 Whole positively grows (rather than decreases) 
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BOOMS AND SLUMPS 


The “ Managed Money Digests” of Major L. L. B. Angas 


A Unique Service on the American Market 


Money Management—and Money Management alone—bas been ponsi 
1 r ble f 
changes in Oe major wane of the Amsesions Stock Market. A gow cnper-power—the Govecamens 
ae Mana e an on market, an _—_ Purposes and ods must be understood by 


Under Money Management, many of the older methods of clical f i 

partially obsolete. The well-tried Dow. Theory, which pre-supposes wide cyclical swings, shecld 
ae reliable as a long-term market gui le. Even widely accepted principles of “ cyclical ” 
See Fecmaletted in Major Angas's —— work “ Snpestenent fer Appreciation,” may 
rh i L— ~ = eee ——- Pi oe y mean ~ dy = Cyclical Fluctuations 


To assist investors in judging the medium-term and | fl i i 
bends under these e | ; onger-term fluctuations in stocks and 
the Outlook for Stocks and Bonds Under Manaend Mowen=nere aeons Seeee 


In these Digests an attempt is made to aid investors in putting themsel in th 
Managers so as to analyse :—(1) The ever changing economic ‘conditions which sce livels - caer 
coat action on their part. (2) The probable action to be taken. (3) The likely results on the stock 


. , The analyses, which vary in length from Spot messages to 30- blets, ha ined 
wide circulation in America. So incisive are their capumate as lee ker ® ealied the tara” 
wees are now regarded as indispensable by many leading bankers and business executives. 

extrav claims are made for these Digests, but to partici fitably yet cautiously i 
° Ai “Risrhot, their study bo odvised,” They will shee belt ionerecty erent, 704, cautionaly in 
eae which ae been followed by Major Angas in his various market punpiiete, a complete 


Forecasts of Falls 


Reparations, Trade, and Foreign Exchange (Forecasting the Date 
a in the German mark) ............ eicnehicetine iaditineni . Feb, 1921 

The Coming Collapse in Rubber Jan. 1926 

The Coming Collapse in Gold. (Included alternative forecast 

__ Of further boom if America re-valued)..............00 A Nov. 1933 

Slump Ahead in Bonds (U.S.A.) .......csccccsecesscescsvees Gaiaseebese Feb. 1937 


Forecasts of Rises 


Date 

The Coming Rise in Gold Shares .......... niusiadihietesusahatarnmenuied Feb. 1931 
The Coming (English) Boom Sept. 1931 
Stock Market Tactics (Forecasting the Bond Boom, etc., in 

England) cocee «60D. 1088 
The Coming Rise in Wall Street ... Apr. 1933 
The Coming American Boom .... « July 1934 
The (American) Boom Begins - Apr. 1935 
The Coming Rescue-Inflation (and Scramble for Stocks) Apr. 1938 





(SEPT. 1937) FORECAST OF A PANIC—UNLESS 


Part of a Colngrem sent to 2 n Money Managers on ee 10, 1937 (five weeks before 
ic of October 18). hree fu supporting messages were sent, 

[ah aon eens Sam annie ene Sanus so Sal eset ane 

once will have a panic and a new depression, which gather cumulative downw 

coouscatume ao a sesuie of the pablic’s enperience and bitter lessen im 1929-30. Everyone will try te 


” 


get out 

SIGNIFICANT DIGESTS OF 1938 

Date Remarks 

“ Coming Scramble for Stocks” March 22 Published within 10 days of cyclical bottom. 
“ Nose Dive” July 24 Issued at the first intermediate ** top.” 
“ Be Bold and Buy” _ = Issued at subsequent bottom. 
“ss selli When” to 
e ee iines - December 14 A sharp rise followed. 


; nity to profit from the American Market should be greatly enhanced by a subscription 
iat tae Digests. A minimum of 12 issues is published each year, as market conditions 
seem to warrant rather than on specific dates. (18 were issued in 1938.) Their cost is Five Pounds 
(or $25) per annum, Six months: Three Pounds (or $15). 


Other Investment Services 
»ment of individual portfolios is also undertaken. In addition, Major Angas conducts 
Pefelegraphic Service in which are made recommendations for purchase and sale of specific American 
stocks. The charge for this, exclusive of cable costs, is $100 (or £20) per annum {six months: $60 
(£12)] which subscriptions include the Digest service. 


L. L. B. Angas, Investment Consultant, 570 Lexington Ave., New York 





In order to iron out the cyclical fluctuations in 


y an 7 
addi y , it actuall: business and prices which result from these “ natural ” 
tional supply of money (as so Ss This monetary forces and from prudent banking—a de- 


monetary anomaly opera : liberate form of Money Management is now advocated 
r eee so as ‘artificially’ to adjust total Supply to total 
Another Cumulative Industrial Disease Demand, in accordance with the Law of Supply and 
shows of ing off, and Demand. 

eee se ee in the “collateral This is-the object of Managed Money. 
loans tends to shrink in value and many N.B. England to-day is perhaps making the mistake 
private bankers feel bound to call in loaus—for merely keeping the Supply stable, when the (liquidity) 
prudence’s sake. Forced sales in uence occur; nd is growing rapidly, through fear. > 


deteriorate further; tional bank ° ° ° 


general therefore called in and coneniats oe noone of “ a whole, money management can be 
Mean ened to e steering 0 an automobi' jong a bumpy 
bank-money used by the public is itself deflated = try road with ditches on either side. If the car 


instead of being inflated as it ought to be so.as to mest = ines’ « naturally’ too much towards the ditch of 


“ naturally 


the growing Store-of-value demand wi! inflation on the right (or of deflation on the left) 

matures (through fear) during depress. eoninted | the chauffeur (or Managers) should ‘ artificially * swing 
car the other way. 

The Laws of Supply and are thus not only ‘The job of the Managers is to “ fiddle intelligently,” 

not obeyed, but positively disobeyed, in the Monetary or “ oe ey continuously ” with ee pone wheel 

People’s mo !), since by thi alone 

disease matures because of a natural = a fairly quae tnmien be followed (along the road 


The bani 
land prudent) tendency inteiieet stability and economic prosperity). 
is nobody’s fault: it is just East atecennn Neither too much inflation, nor too much deflation { 
able in the very Nature of our modern This is what America one. t - =. Her govern- 
Need for Monetary Management ment no longer believes y in the “ natural 
The disease of a cumulative growing Liquidity. safety of monetary cars without drivers. 
demand would be bad enough, even 
Gemated in isolation, but when it is reinforced and Stock Market Prospects — 
aggravated (as it is) by the additional disease of Meanwhile, the American stock exchange will jump 
‘a cumulative contraction of the »' it is too or fall, as the throttle or brakes are alternately applied. | 
much for the industrial system to s Investors must keep their eyes and ears on the brains | 
And these two cumulative diseases te, not and feet which control the money pedals. They are 


only on the deflationary side, but also in direction vital, (Henee these Digests) 


trade has once been 


See Chart on Digest 28. 
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WEEKLY AVERAGES 





1939 





Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
High 


Lo +. 1 
» | Jan. | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
4 


Jan 
25 





j 
; 





COREE ES l 
7 Ind 103-2 114-5 105-3 107-4106-9 
32 Ralls 27.0 | 32-5 | 27-7 28-5 27-9 
32 Rails ee | 2 3t, B5-2t 81-8 | 85-2 64-2 
ea 
419 Stocks ... | 87-4 | 95°6 | 89-0 "91-1 90-5. 
Av. yield *”” |3-71% 3-31 % 3-65% 3°55% 3°57% 
| High | Low Ss 


an llth, 
ij Jawary 11th Stocks. t February 8th. 





Dairy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
Common Srocxs (1926 = 100) 











| 
Feb. 9 | Feb. 10/Feb. 11 Feb. 13 | Feb. oe 15 
| 


121-2 | loved | 120-5 | 120-7 











120-0 | 120: | 








1939 High: 130-3 ie 4th. ‘Lee: 112: 5 
January 26th (a) Lincoln’s birthday 


Tora Deatincs Iv New York 


Stock Exchange Curb 








” Shares Bonds 
000°s | $000’s 000"s 
Feb. 9 550 5,230 115 
» 10 = 4,870 89 
» “¥ 2,830 69 
”» (a) coved (a) closed (a) closed 
. 1a 5,130 105 
— = Sa 4,630 118 





* Two-Hour Session. (a) Liacela’s Birthday 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- el 
Week endin: Capital versions 


Februa 1 
To the Public an nif’ = i 
To Shareholders 390,000... 
By S.E. Intro. ... Nil pa Mi 
By Permis. to Deal 200,000 ... 3,500,000 
Vv. 
ended Feb. 1l Dr. 150,000 ... Dr. 150,000 


Including Excludi 


Year to date £ 
1939 (New Basis)...... 23,267,844 23,267,844 
1938 (New Basis) ... 40,562,680 29,738,183 
1939 (Old Basis) ...... 15,142,080 15,142,080 
1938 (Old Basis) ...... 29,965,570 18,141,073 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. pap. F 
ex. U oe 


Year to date 
1939 (New Basis) 15,99. 2 
1938 a Basis) oo 759 d503.519 a 
1939 (Old Basis) e 792 
1938 (Old Basis) 15,045,598 2008473 Nil 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding a ne 
— 
1999 9 (New Besis) a 1diasie & nes 
oes eee Basis) 15,865,290 1,787,383 12,085,510 
39 (Old Basis) 11,344,500 3,249,580 
1938 (Old Basis) 12,123,277 845,000 ee 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Westminster Press Provincial 
ee ee of issue of 
Redeemable by y drawings at 

par from 1940 ; or on notice from 1954. 
Controlled companies publish 40 news- 
es. Acquired in March, 1938, 

estminster Press, Ltd., whose com- 
bined profits are, for 52 " weeks to end 
March: 1936, £91,573; 1937, 
£99,239: 1938, £101,320. Purchase 
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rice was 500,000 5 per cent. {1 
ccoluenes and 499,997 £1 ordinary 
shares; goodwill value, £441,931. 


BONUS SHARES 


United Automobile Services.— 
This company is proposing to distri- 
bute a bonus of one new £1 ordinary 
share for every seven ordinary held. 


BY TENDER 


Bilston Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Ltd.—Sale by tender up 
to 3,530 £5 “B” shares (to realise 
£30,000) at a minimum of £8, yielding 
at that price £5 12s. 6d. per cent. 
Net revenue year to September 30, 
1938, £16,082, or £13,796 after interest. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


Waddon Investment Ltd.—Issue 
to Town Investments shareholders and 
company’s debenture holders of 
£40,000 5 per cent. debenture stock 
at par. Ranks with £160,000 already 
issued. Redeemable at par December, 
1965, or from 1960 on notice. Esti- 
mated book value net assets, March, 
1939 (available as security on £45,000 
mortgage and £200,000 debenture 
stock), £465,000. Profits, period to 
March, 1938 (before interest), £22,785. 


South Banket Areas.—Offer at 
par (to members of company and Gold 
Coast Banket Areas) of £350,000 non- 
interest bearing 5-year registered con- 
vertible notes. Unsecured. Redeem- 
able February, 1944, at 125, or earlier 
on notice. Convertible before 1941 at 
1,000 2s. shares per £100 notes, or 
thereafter until 1944 at 800 shares. 
Owns mining concessions over 7,061 
acres. Present ore reserves, 622,300 
tons of 5-65 dwts. over 42:4 ins. With 
180,000 tons a year from first unit, 
working costs of 20% 20s., gold at 140s., 

of 5 dwts., working profit 
would be £135,000. 


Yorkshire Electric Power Com- 
pany.—Issue of 824,600 £1 ordinary 
at 30s., in proportion of one for every 
five held by existing ordinary and 
preference shareholders. 

Richard Thomas and Company .— 
This company has issued a further 
£253,000 4} per cent. redeemable 
prior lien mortgage debenture stock. 
This raises the amount outstanding to 
£2,786,410. 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
PETER WALKER (WARRINGTON) & 
ROBERT CAIN AND SONS repeat the 


7t cent. although trading 
and dividend from the subsidiary are 

rr a by £16,000 and £10,000, respec- 
Further evidence of a decline in 


s in the boot and shoe trade is reflected 
in the J. SEARS AND COMPANY (TRUE reserve 
FORM ee Saar ats) ican teas 


£282,309 0, to £232,455. Trading pre profits of 
75 per cent. higher at £103,006: and edie 
dividends are being resumed * 


with a 5 per 
cent. payment. Most branches of the 


textile trades continue to show considerabl 
reduced . FLEMING, REID considerably 


COMPANY, after earning £130,419 against 
£155,099, are reducing £ eo aes 


17} to 1 cent. Oe MERCANTIA 
17h to 38 per con oy 
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recorded v4 BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY 
CARRIAGE AND WAGON. Heavy adver- 
tising expenses and a higher bonus to the 
trade have resulted in a drop in BOVRIL 
net profits from £295,058 to £267,223, 
BORAX CONSOLIDATED report that 
— and home demand remained steady, 
ut that shrinkage in foreign markets has 
reduced total profits by about £80,000 to 
£481,515. he satisfacto ression 
given by the ENGLISH ELECTRIC pre- 
none results is confirmed by the full 
report ; trading profits of £667,603 compare 
with £552 ,185. A considerable rise in 
turnover has yielded WM. P. HARTLEY, 
a a 22 per cent. increase in net profits 
77,688, although rising costs reduced 
orc t margins. A small but satisfacto 
increase in Ti Sib is shown by MATH ER 
AND PLA Stability of profits is also 
shown b OUTHALLS (BIRMING- 
HAM), L oes the tax free dividend is 
raised from 20 to 25 per cent., while in 1937 
a 5 per cent. cash bonus was paid from profits 
on investments. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Canadian Pacific Railway.—The railway 
is passing the dividend on its £28,203,477 
4 per cent. non-cumulative preference stock. 
For the previous year 2 per cent. was paid. 
The board ae announced on while 
were sufficient to meet all expenses 
pear gg story including depreciation and 
taxes, with a modest surplus, the directors 
have considered it inadvisable to declare a 
preference dividend in view of the serious 
decline in the net results for 1938 as com- 
pared with 1937. 
London Power Co eet of 
the company’s stations increased 
Biectr cent. in 1938. Excluding the Cemeal 
ectricity Board’s portion, the demand has 
risen by 10.42 per cent. Gross revenue is 
£209,093 higher at £3,794,522. Generation 
and maintenance expenses at {1,810,341 
compare with £1,669,619. Transmission 
expenses, £26,653; rents, rates, etc., 
es general expenses, £68,976; 
ebenture interest, £834,558. To reserve 
fund, £10,000 (same). Fixed 6 per cent. 
dividend, £3,000 (same). 


—A scheme of arrangement in order 
generally to improve the company’s position, 
has now been settled and will be brought 
before the High Court with a view to its 
being submitted later to shareholders. 

Transvaal Gold Output. — January, 
1939 : Witwatersrand, 1,009,986 fine ounces; 
outside districts, 28,731 fine ounces ; total, 
1,038,717 fine ounces. Total output, 
December, 1938, 1,026,229 fine ounces. 
Number of natives employed, January, 1939: 
Gold mines, 316,822 ; coal mines, 16,460; 
total, 333,282, 

Walker (Peter) and Cain (Robert) 
and oe ay income, 1938, eth pe 


cent., as general reserve, 
£50,000 (£60,000) ; cateiaienon £25,000 
ess foam, se ame). 
£103,719, o 


Harrods, Ltd.—A preliminary statement 
shows net ee for year to "an. 31, 1939, 


dividend, (30050 escne rence 
vidend 18 pe Pe coos sab £354,431 


agaist 16 per cet us a bonus of 2} per 
P 811. To special 


Carry-forward 
reduced seit gy ana . * (185.509. 


Evans (D. H. sory 31, 1939, £1 y.-—Net 

profit for to 31, 19. sf trom 2 

a rise of £6,022, January 3, 4 

to 13 per cent. TOND.C. reserve, £8,000 
-forward reduced 


CL to £30,301. 
31, 1999 £347,941 pies 
an > ’ 
iis east Dien, Div 15 rv £180 cent. as re 
ees 90/399, against 
Lewis’s, Ltd.—Profit for year to Feb- 
ruary l, *1939, £791,552, after debenture 
interest, comparing with 006. 


(Continued on page 374) 
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Slump in the Cotton Trade.—The past year was a 
bad one for the cotton trade. According to provisional esti- 
mates of the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organisations, 
the output of cotton yarn was only 1,050 million Ibs. com- 
pared with 1,350 million Ibs. in 1937. Production of piece- 
goods reached the record low of 2,700 million square 
yards, a fall of a quarter on 1937, and equivalent to only 
45 per cent. of the 1924 output. The number of insured 
workers continued to decline and the average rate of un- 
employment was 27 per cent., although by the end of the 
year employment had recovered from its summer depths 
to the level of February. By far the greater part of this 
decline was in the export trade. Declines of 50 to 75 per 
cent. were recorded in exports to some countries, including 
French and British West Africa, Switzerland, Holland and 
the Dutch East Indies, whilst the U.S.A., Ceylon, Malaya, 
New Zealand and Argentina imported from 20 to 40 per 
cent. fewer British cotton goods than in 1937. The home 
market, on the other hand, showed greater powers of re- 
sistance, the decline in commercial demand being to some 
extent balanced by an increased volume of Government 
orders. Rough estimates suggest that finished goods to the 
amount of £40 millions were produced for the home market 
or added to stocks last year, compared with £50 millions 
in 1937 and £40 millions in both 1934 and 1935. As a 
result, the proportion of output exported has continued to 
fall and is now probably under half, compared with two- 
thirds or more before the Great Depression. 


* * * 


Rubber Quota Unchanged.—The price of rubber 
has recently fallen below eightpence per Ib., partly because 
the possibility of an increase in the rubber quota for the 
second quarter of this year prompted consumers to buy 
“from hand to mouth.” Uncertainty has now been re- 
moved by the decision of the International Rubber Regu- 
lation Committee (announced last Tuesday) to leave the 
export quota unchanged for April-June at 50 per cent. of 
the agreed basic tonnages. The market quickly responded 
by raising the price of rubber (standard smoked sheet) 
from 7% pence per Ib. on Monday to 8/5 pence per Ib. on 
Wednesday. Apart from the fear of an increase in the 
quota, the market in rubber, like those in other raw 
materials, had been depressed by the slowing-down of re- 
covery in the United States and by doubts concerning 
the optimistic forecasts of probable consumption across the 
Adantic this year. Actually, the supply-demand position in 
the rubber market is quite strong, for the prompt action 
of the International Rubber Regulation Committee 
Prevented the accumulation of stocks last year. As a result 
of the reduction in the export quota from 60 per cent. of 
the agreed basic tonnages in the second quarter of 1938 to 
45 per cent. in the third and fourth quarters, world stocks 
of rubber fell from 556,039 tons at the end of July to 
456,865 tons at the end of December, when they were 
equivalent to only 6.1 months’ consumption at the rate of 
intake in the twelve preceding months. In consequence of 
the rapid reduction in stocks during the second half of 
last year and because of the prospect of a further expan- 
sion in consumption (especially in the United States) in 
the current year, the Committee decided in December to 
icrease the quota for the first quarter of this year to 
50 per cent. of the agreed basic tonnage. Even if consump- 
tion does not expand further in the spring, stocks will 
Probably continue to decline with a 50 per cent. quota. 
A revival of confidence in the United States, therefore, 
might induce a sharp advance in prices, though, by fore- 
shadowing a substantial increase in the quantity to be 
released in the third quarter, the Regulation Committee 


Could, and in that case should, prevent an unhealthy boom 
On the market. 


Industry and Trade 
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Five Years of the Milk Marketing Board.—The 
Milk Marketing Board has much on which to congratulate 
itself in its review of the first five years of its existence. 
It began operations in October, 1933, when the market 
for liquid milk, supplied by the unco-ordinated efforts of 
about 145,000 farmers, was threatened with a rapid 
breakdown of such organisation as had been evolved owing 
to the falling prices for dairy produce and the steady 
increase in supplies. In the space of five years the Board 
has provided the industry with an orderly and unified 
control over marketing; it has found regular outlets for a 
considerably larger supply of milk; by advertisement and 
propaganda it has helped to raise the consumption of 
liquid milk by 10 per cent.; it has co-operated to establish 
the schemes for cheap milk in schools and in some dis- 
tressed areas; it has encouraged the production of better 
and cleaner milk so that in 1938 nearly half of the total 
output was produced under an “ Accredited” licence, 
and the average returns to the dairy farmer have been 
raised by more than ld. per gallon since 1933-34. In its 
functions as the representative of the producers, charged 
with the furtherance of their common interests, the success 
of the Board is undoubted, and its existence in some form 
or other has come to be regarded as essential to the dairy 
industry. The criticism which the public has against the 
Board—the unwisdom of giving to a producers’ monopoly 
the complete control over not only the wholesale but also 
the retail prices of an essential foodstuff—should be more 
properly directed against the framers of the original 
scheme, who neglected to set up the independent central 
committee recommended by two reorganisation com- 
missions. But it must be admitted that the opposition led 
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by the Milk Marketing Board to the establishment of such 
a body proposed by the now defunct Milk Bill is not likely 
to increase the public’s confidence in the ability of the 
Board to look beyond the narrow interests of the producers 
it represents. 

* * * 


Overseas Trade in January.—There was little 
change between December and January in the monthly 
totals of the value of overseas trade ; the value of imports 
increased by £1.4 millions and the value of British 
exports declined by £1.7 millions. Owing to the sharp 





U.K. Imports AND Exports 








scripted! (£000) 
1937 | 1938 | 1939 | Change between 
. 1938 and 1939 
January | 
Total Imports ........0..00seeseceeees 75,713 | 84,880 | 75,570 | — 9,310 | —11-0 
British Exports .......0..ssssseevees 39,101 | 41,183 | 39,480 | — 1,703 | — 4:1 
PIED acaSoxseccossbicévasiebest 5,076 | 4,801 | 4,596| — 205) — 42 
PURE TIRIIDD, csncotniecpinesernnsii 44,177 | 45,985 | 44,076 | — 1,909 | — 4-1 
Excess of Imports over Exports... | 31,536 | 38,895 | 31,494 | — 7,401 | —19- 


Transhipments under bond ...... 2,942 | 2,833 2,815 | —- 20 


ET 


fall in values between December, 1937, and January, 
1938, the figures for January, 1939, show a smaller 
proportionate decline than those for December, 1938, 
when compared with the corresponding months a year 
ago. 

* * * 


Overseas Trade by Commodities.—The improved 
prospects in the wool and jute trades in the last few 
weeks resulted in an increase in January in the imports 
of their raw materials. Imports of some non-ferrous 
metals were also larger than either a year or month ago, 
but the volume of imports of most of the commodities 





RETAINED IMPORTS—MONTH OF JANUARY 








Item and Measure | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 

NPRM, wcsnsonevesccecccccsoguapannte 000 cwts. 5,286 6,561 6,821 
Beef and veal ........cccscosessese *000 cwts, 1,177 1,087 1,070 
Mutton and lamb .............+. 000 cwts. 595 568 558 
Sugar (unrefined) .............0.00. 000 cwts. 3,888 4,011 4,086 
Tron ore and SCTap — ..eseceseeesees *000 tons 472 838 1,358 
BROT GRUBER .0..000ccdhsvcinbhncsenal 7000 centals | 1,575 1,463 854 
Sheep’s and lambs’ wool ...... 000 centals 766 655 1,035 
Flax, hemp and jute ...........0.0002-.<- tons | 59,707 41,646 x 
Crude petroleum. ...........0..+++. galls. 51,067 48,834 43,646 
Hides, wet and dry ...........0005 7000 cwts. 101 lll 103 

SE NE cthhbtsciceancbacebebannonse *000 tons 143 1 161 
I ii iat a dete 000 _ 
Unwrought Copper ......scscesceeseses tons 22,025 27,173 21,431 
PEs NORE sscccpesesedtninnsiotninctvdaan dae tons 35,093 41,955 
Tin: Ore and concentrates ............ tons 3,237 3,532 4,978 

Blocks, ingots, slabs and bars... tons | 720 — 320 404 

Iron and steel manufactures ... 000 tons | 83 308 67 
Machinery 


sovetevepscscovesscseoconeseseoss tons 10,091 10,524 8,513 


If you're in for 


a Cold - 
go out for 


SOE 


elm ala 
Always keep Bovrilinthe house 
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British ExPoRTS—MONTH “OF JANUARY 





Item and Measure | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 

Cal ccnscicbeccediessapedionnabeaties 000 tons 2,987 2,983 27 
Tron and steel Crap ........cscceseeeeeee tons 33,074 1,815 25754 
Pig-iron and ferro-alloys ........+++000 tons 13,796 13,274 7,143 
Railway materials ............:ssssessseee tons 17,968 13,247 8,369 
Total iron and steel manufactures ... tons | 215,030 191,161 120,020 
ile machinery ........sseesereereenees tons 4,810 7,663 ,168 
Total machinery .....ccccscesececeseress tons 30,095 41,534 33,224 
YALNS 2.2... eeeeeeeseseees cae *000 Ib. sadaee in 12,896 
Cotton piece-goods .....+..00++ sq. 121,045 
Wl tops .....ccceceresercereeserenece “O00 Ib. 4,466 2,847 
Worsted yarns .......s0cerereses pases 7000 Ib. 2,430 1,708 2,475 
Woollen tissues .........0.+00 "000 sq. yds. 7,848 6,663 6,107 
Worsted tissues .........000+4+ "000 sq. yds. 3,980 3,765 3,210 
inpeeestnal '000 sq. yds. 9,398 5,834 6,041 

Leather boots and shoes ......... doz. pairs 27,746 19, 

shsasteaptbbbosabtiosekeecnnibibncbe 29,558 14,522 19,337 
Paper and cardboard ..........+s0eses cwts. | 371,788 124 
Locomotives and parts ..........sse0ee tons 1,831 1,924 1,097 
Motor vehicles and chassis ............ No. 8,871 8,275 6,516 








listed in the first table were smaller in January than in 
the corresponding month of last year. Exports of textile 
products, both piece-goods and yarns, increased between 
December and January, but, compared with a year ago, 
exports of wool tops, worsted and cotton yarns, linen 
piece-goods, leather and iron and steel scrap were the only 
items in the second table to show an increase in January. 


* * * 


Wholesale Prices again Lower.—-The general 
trend of the wholesale prices of commodities sensitive to 
changes in market psychology remained downwards during 
the past fortnight. Consumers have shown no anxiety to 
increase their stocks of materials, pending signs of the 
resumption of the upward trend of business activity in the 
United States. The Economist’s indices of the prices of 
primary products in this country and in the United States 
showed a decline during the past fortnight, and the fall 
in the prices of basic raw materials is reflected in the more 
comprehensive Economist and Irving-Fisher indices for 
Britain and the United States respectively. On the other 
hand, the index for Germany remained unchanged, and 
the official figure for France registered a slight rise. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 

















Rance! Ala| 
»| Statis- |Cham- Statis- 
Date Gone | Ber of tsches 
Com- | i 

erale merce; amt 

1936 
Dec. 30 113-0 |116-3t| 95-4 

1937 
Dec. 29 135-8 |143-8 | 97-0 

isn | 

Mar. 2)| 125-1 120-3 | 138-1 |142°5 | 97:2 
Mar. 30 | 122-7 117-7 | 139-4 |141-7 | 97°1 
apt 27 | 121-4 116-9 | 139-0 (142-8 | 97:0 
25 | 119-6 117-2 | 145-6 143-4 | 96°3 
June 22/ 119-3 117-6 | 147-3 |143-8 | 96°9 
Aug. 3) 119-2 117-4 | 144-6 142-4 | 97°5 
Aug. 31/| 116-5 116-8 | 144-9 143-6 | 97°3 
Sept 28 | 116-2 116-6 | 146-0 (144-2 | 97:0 
Oct. 26 | 116-1 116-6 | 147-8 145-1 | 97-3 
Noy. 23 | 114-3 116-7 | 148-7 143-8 | 97:7 
Dec. 2 113-7 115-6 | 148-7 144-0 | 97°8 
an. 4/ 114-7 116-0 | 151-2 |144°3 98:0 
an. 18 | 113-8 115-7 | 151-6 144-7 | 98-0 
eb, 113-8 115-7 | 152:7| ... 1 $3 
Feb. 15 | 113-6 115-3* 153-5* 97 9% 





* These figures relate to February 11th. t Monthly average. 
Details of the constituent series of The Economist’s com- 
plete index for this country are given below: — 

Sept. 18, Feb. 16, Feb.1, Feb. 15, 
938 1939 1939 


(1927 = 100) 1931 1 
Cereals and meat... 64:5 89-4 69-1 68 «3 
Other foods......... 62:2 59-6 58-2 59°5 
Textiles eeecesccsece 43-7 57-7 53-0 52-7 
Minerals ............ 67°4 04-7 91-1 90:4 
were 65-8 78-5 74:6 74:4 
Complete index 60-4 75°5 68-7 68°5 
1913 = 100.......... 83-1 104-0 94-5 94:3 
1924 = 100......... 52-2 65-2 59-4 59:2 


With the exception of that relating to other foods, the 
group indices for February 15th are all lower than 4 
fortnight ago. Among important commodities, wheat 
sugar and non-ferrous metals were cheaper, while rubber 
and jute were slightly dearer. 
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Strong Demand for Cobalt.—One small result of 
the recent intensification of armament production in nearly 
every country has been the remarkable expansion in the 
demand for cobalt. This metal is used largely as an alloy 
in steel cutting and shaping tools, and the demand for it 
in the metal trades has now far outstripped its use in the 
ceramic and glass industries, which provided for centuries 
the bulk of the demand. The price of cobalt rose sharply 
after 1934; during 1938 it remained unchanged at 8s. per 
Ib., but was raised in the middle of last month to 8s. 6d. 
per Ib., nearly double the level prevailing at the beginning 
of 1934. This rise has occurred in spite of a very large 
increase in production, which is now probably twice as 
large as it was five years ago. Output in Northern Rhodesia 


Tue demand for house coal has de- 
clined with the rise in the thermometer, 
but on the whole the offtake remained 
satisfactory. But not all districts are 
equally busy, and the report from our 
Cardiff correspondent is anything but 
cheerful, The output of coal showed a 
slight increase during the week ended 
February 4th, but at 4,935,000 tons, was 
187,000 tons below production in the 
corresponding week last year. The latest 
reports from iron and steel centres point 
to a gradual improvement, but the 
volume of forward purchases is not yet 
heavy. Activity in the tinplate trade has 
shown a welcome expansion. The majo- 
rity of textile trades have experienced 
an expansion in demand. Even in the 
cotton industry the flow of new busi- 
ness has increased, 


Coal 


; Sheffield.—While demand generally 
is fair, the milder weather has caused 
some decline in household purchases. 
Steam raising coal moves moderately, 
but many collieries have a surplus of 
smaller grades. Demand for gas coal 
is rather smaller, and deliveries to elec- 
tricity works are lower. Consumption 
of blast-furnace coke shows some ex- 
Pansion, but the demand is easily met. 
Business in coke for domestic uses is 
fairly good. 

Export business continues unsatisfac- 
tory, but there are prospects of im- 
Provement next month when the 
scheme for the co-ordination of district 
Prices Comes into operation. This has 
been sought by Midland collieries, 
Which have been adversely affected by 
the disparity between Midland prices 
and those quoted by Scottish and 
north-eastern collieries. 

* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The North- 
East coal market is steady for prompt 
shipment, and buyers are now becoming 
More interested in forward business. 

’ orders for both steam and 
Coking coal have been booked at prices 
slightly below current quotations. The 
Northumberland steam coal market re- 
mains firm, large coals being very 
scarce with smalls and sized steams 
eg more readily in the home mar- 

- Durham grades are fairly steady, 
prep vis gas coal being firm, but in 
jer coking and bunker sections there 
nO jmain some weak spots. There is 
pe inquiry for patent oven coke, the 
— deliveries that are taking place 

Ing against old contracts. 

* 


Glasgow. — Despi i 
: : pite the coming of 
milder weather there has as yet been 
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little easing in the Scottish coal posi- 
tion. Output, which is substantial, is 
still being readily taken up in most 
grades of fuel, for while demand for 
current consumption in the home mar- 
ket tends to taper off somewhat, there 
remain heavy deliveries to make good 
the recent depletion of stocks. This 
especially affects house coal, only the 
inferior qualities of which are at all 
freely offered. In addition there has 
this week been a welcome expansion in 
export business, mainly on Scandi- 
navian account and affecting chiefly the 
smaller sizes of nuts. This has now, 
however, slowed down a little owing to 
some divergence in views on prices. 


* 


Cardiff.—-Coal shipments at the 
South Wales docks continue inactive; 
in the week ended February 11th they 
totalled only 252,300 tons, compared 
with 323,700 tons in the previous week 
and 378,420 tons in the corresponding 
week last year. Current demand is far 


below the authorised export and inland. 


trade quotas, and there has been con- 
siderable part-time working in the coal- 
field. 

Some further contracts for forward 
deliveries have been placed, but advices 
have been received of active Belgian 
competition in the Portuguese and 
other markets. Exporters are also com- 
plaining of continued delays on the 
part of French authorities in carrying 
out the terms of the agreement of 
December 10th, both as regards the 
placing of contracts for supplies to the 
railways and public utility undertakings 
and the arrears under the coal-pitwood 
barter agreement. Stocks of all classes 
of large and ordinary small coals are 
very heavy, but there is a scarcity of 
dry steam washed and sized grades. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.—No great change has 
occurred in the iron and steel market 
this week. Business in forge and 
foundry pig iron continues limited, and 
relates mostly to small lots for early 
delivery. Forward business 1s unim-~- 
portant. The full make is not going 
into consumption, with the result that 
furnaces are adding to stock. 

Trade in basic steel billets shows 
some improvement, and small steel bars 
are more freely inquired for. This ap- 
plies also to strip and bright drawn 
steel. 

More steel furnaces are now operat- 
ing in this area, and the call for high- 
class steel is considerably better. 


known to have la 
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(where the cobalt mining rights are owned by the British 
South Africa Company) increased from 1.9 million Ib. in 
1937 to 3.2 million Ib. in 1938, and the output of both 
the Union Miniere du Haut Katanga, operating in the 
Belgian Congo, and of the mines in French Morocco is 
argely expanded in the last few years. 
Canadian production, mined by the Deloro Smelting and 
Refining Company, increased from 507,064 Ib. in 1937 to 
549,982 Ib. in 1938. The companies in these four terri- 
tories—Belgian Congo, Northen Rhodesia, French 
Morocco and Canada—are co-operating in an International 
Cobalt Association, whose efforts to keep supplies and 
demand in equilibrium have so far been nullified by the 
rapidly increasing demand for cobalt. 


Middlesbrough.—The tone of the 
iron and steel market is firm. Cleveland 
foundry pig iron is in better supply, 
but stocks at makers’ yards are light. 
On the other hand, consumers’ require- 
ments are only moderate, and they are 
not prepared to buy ahead. Scrap con- 
tinues to be used at some foundries in 
place of pig iron. Imports of foreign 
iron have ceased. The heavy stocks of 
East Coast hematite pig iron are not 
diminishing, but the demand from 
local and Midland consumers is almost 
equivalent to the current production. 

The sheet departments of the steel- 
works are active and light sections are 
in better demand. It is expected that 
the demand for structural steel will 
show a seasonal increase. Orders for 
shipbuilding steel are scarce. Steel- 
works are taking better deliveries of 
heavy steel scrap, and more cast-iron 
scrap is going into consumption. 
Foreign ore imports during the cur- 
rent month are equal to those of Janu- 
ary, but are mostly coming forward 
under old contracts. New business is 
negligible. 

* 


Glasgow.—During the past two 
weeks there has been a definite improve- 
ment, although it is not yet such that 
all available plant can be operated pro- 
fitably. While the improvement is to a 
large extent due to Government work, 
it is not wholly accounted for by it, 
other buyers having placed consider- 
ably more business than during the 
earlier part of the year. Steelmakers, re- 
rollers of sections and sheetmakers are 
all busy and will be so for some months 
on orders already booked. Clyde ship- 
builders are hopeful that a good share 
of the Admiralty work yet to be allo- 
cated will come to them. It is an- 
nounced this week that Messrs Wm. 
Denny and Brothers, Ltd., of Dum- 
barton, have received an order for two 
destroyers from the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 

* 


Cardiff. — There has been a decided 
improvement during the past week in 
the flow of business in the tinplate 
trade, and operations have been re- 
sumed at a number of mills. The spurt 
has not yet been reflected in the statis- 
tics of production, which for the week 
ended February 4th gave an output 
under the pooling scheme of 42.85 per 
cent. of capacity, compared with 57.51 
per cent. in the corresponding period 
last year. Shipments last week were not 
quite as good as in the previous week, 
but stocks in warehouse and in vans 
totalled only 3,570 tons. The sheet and 
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other re-rolling sections of the industry 
are also more active. 
* 


News from Abroad.— A _ faint 
beginning of the spring revival has 
recently been perceptible on inter- 
national steel markets. The tone on the 
markets is fairly optimistic, for un- 
covered requirements are considered to 
be quite substantial. 

In Europe, Scandinavia and Holland 
have been in the market for medium 
tonnages, and inquiries from South 
America and the Far East have slightly 
increased. Prices have recently tended 
to rise and concessions on Official 
quotations have diminished or vanished 
in several cases. On the other hand, 
competition from outsiders has in- 
creased and has caused some Comptoirs 
to take counter-measures on several 
markets. As regards American compe- 
tition, it is remarkable that, whereas 
formerly the low offers came from pro- 
ducers who are not members of the 
understanding between the Continental 
Cartel and the American group, for 
some time producers who have signed 
the agreement have been undercutting 
official prices more or less openly. The 
recent reduction of the price of thick 
plates for the Swedish market from 
£5 12s. 6d. to £5 (gold) per ton is a 
reflection of these developments. Com- 
petition from Australian and Swedish 
producers has recently been noticeable 
in a few cases. 

Meetings of several Comptoirs re- 
cently took place in Cologne. The Thin 
Sheet Cartel discussed questions of out- 
side competition and price infringe- 
ments by members. Thin sheet prices 
for South Africa and some neighbour- 
ing countries have been reduced by 
about 2s. 6d. per ton. A statutory meet- 
ing of the newly formed Cartel for 
cold rolled hoops fixed definite prices 
for individual markets. The quotas have 
been distributed as follows: Germany, 
53 per cent.; Belgium, 25 per cent.; 
France, 12 per cent., and Luxemburg, 
10 per cent. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—The better 
tone on the market has been maintained. 
Spinners and manufacturers have not 
been short of inquiry, and some fair 
contracts have been arranged, but in 
certain quarters trade has not expanded 
as much as expected. Many customers 
are not prepared to be committed to 
deliveries very far ahead. 

Narrow fluctuations have again taken 
place in raw cotton prices. Operators 
are still harassed by the uncertainty 
concerning crop control in the United 
States. Preparations for next season are 
said to be well ahead and the area under 
cultivation will probably be between 
25 million and 27 million acres. 
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the new India trade agreement is ex- 
pected very shortly. Home trade pur- 
chases have continued better, and the 
turnover consisted of a wide range of 
goods. 

* 


Wool (Bradford). — There are 
signs of improvement. During the past 
fortnight a fair amount of new busi- 
ness has been placed, particularly at 
the raw and semi-manufactured end of 
the trade. Whether the fairly big pur- 
chases of tops were prompted by the 
conviction that prices had touched the 
bottom or by increased needs remains 
to be seen. Users have certainly covered 
forward requirements,eand it now re- 
mains to be seen to what extent the 
purchases of wool and tops are taken 
up and passed into consumption. Some 
topmakers report having sold consider- 
able weights, but adequate delivery par- 
ticulars are not forthcoming. There are 
still orders for tops on the books of 
Bradford topmakers to-day which were 
placed fully two years ago, and there is 
little prospect of those contracts being 
liquidated. 

Overseas markets have made progress 
during the past fortnight, and prices 
have turned against the buyer. There 
is much activity in Australia, and meri- 
nos are generally 5 per cent. dearer, 
while crossbreds are firmly held. 

During the past fortnight the War 
Office has placed further orders with 
Yorkshire manufacturers, and some 
firms are busy supplying all classes of 
woven fabrics required on land and 
sea. The spring trade is opening out 
slowly, the dress trade undoubtedly 
being affected by steadily increasing 
imports of foreign-made goods. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


CONSUMERS showed no inclination last 
week to cover ir requirements 
farther ahead; consequently the general 
trend of the prices of primary products 
remained downwards. On the other 
hand, there were indications of a slight 
improvement in the United States, for 
Moody’s index of the prices of staple 
commodities (December 31, 1931=100) 
rose from 142.9 to 143.5 during the 
week ended last Wednesday. A resump- 
tion of the upward trend of business 
activity across the Atlantic would be 
quickly reflected on the commodity 
markets in this country. 

_ The feature of the past week was the 
rise in rubber prices after the announce- 
ment of the decision of the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee 
to leave the quota unchanged in the 
second quarter. The rubber position is 
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outlook and a decline in European con- 
sumption. In addition the London 
market was depressed by the lack of 
demand in the United States, where 
consumption is restricted by the high 
domestic price of 11.25 cents per 
Ib. According to the American Copper 
Institute, U.S.A. consumption reached 
51,059 short tons in January, a rise of 
over 12,000 tons on the month and one 
of over 26,000 tons on the year. On 
the other hand, the extra United States 
consumption fell to 99,530 short tons, 
against nearly 115,000 short tons both 
in I ber and January of last year, 
This decline seems to be chiefly due to 
a temporary lull in armament pur- 
chases, so that it would be premature 
to draw serious conclusions from this 
movement. Production of copper has 
declined both in the United States and 
the rest of the world in the first month 
of the year as a result of the enforced 
restriction, Nevertheless, supplies still 
remained in excess of consumption, so 
that world stocks have risen further to 
480,060 short tons at the end of Janu- 
ary against 457,170 short tons one 
month ago and 505,970 short tons one 
year ago. If the recent trend of the 
market continues the copper quotas 
may be cut before long. 


* 


Tin. — The price of tin also de- 
clined by £1 to £212 15s. per ton. 
Although tinplate operations as well as 
the motor car output both here and in 
the United States have increased, the 
demand for tin shows a disappointingly 
low level. If the situation does not im- 
prove materially within the next three 
weeks an increase in the free market 
quota for the second quarter of this 
year can hardly be expected. The in- 
ability of the pool to sell has brought 
the tin price into a vulnerable situation 
in spite of the extremely strong statisti- 
cal position of the product. 

*: 

Lead and Spelter.—The price of 
lead closed only 1s. 3d. down at 
£14 3s. 9d. per ton, while spelter closed 
unchanged at £13 7s. 6d. per ton. De- 
mand for these metals was also small, 
but sellers showed great reserve, as they 
expect not only a decline in produc- 
tion, but also an increase in demand for 


Air Raid Precaution purposes before: 


long. In addition the favourable 
weather in this country will probably 
stimulate building within the next few 
weeks and the building industry is the 
largest purchaser of lead and spelter. 


Grains 


IN spite of a considerable volume of 
buying on the wheat market, some of 
it believed to be on Government 
account, prices have tended to fall; the 
knowledge of large supplies in every 
exporting country has a depressing in- 
fluence on world prices. Maize and 
barley prices have also declined in the 
past week, with a poor demand; the 
pressure of Plate supplies of barley and 
of the competition from cheap wheat 
continues to affect these markets. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—The meat trade at 
Smi inues dull and demand 


Egg prices continue their seasonal de- 
cline, but prices for butter and bacon 
remain unchanged. 

(Continued on page 369) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 
REMARKABLE OUTPUT RECORD 
SIR DAVID MILNE-WATSON’S ADDRESS 


The two hundred and thirty-second ordinary general meeting of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company was held, on the 10th instant, 
at Gas Industry House, Grosvenor Place, London. 

Sir David Milne-Watson, Bt., LL.D., D.L., the Governor, 
presided. 

The Secretary (Mr Brian Wood), having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, 

The Governor commenced by expressing regret at the loss the 
company had sustained by the death of Mr Fooks, adding that his 
place had been taken by Mr C. W. L. P. Reed. He also referred 
with regret to the death of Mr Galbraith, the late Secretary. 

Continuing, he said: Ladies and gentlemen, we will now take the 
accounts. On the capital account you will see that we have spent 
altogether £960,000, £17,000 of which was on land, £96,000 on 
buildings and machinery, £172,000 on mains and service pipes, 
£352,000 on meters, and £323,000 on appliances. Against these 
we have written off £838,000, making a net increase in capital of 
£122,000. During the year it has not been necessary for the com- 
pany to issue any further stock, 


RESULT OF YEAR’S WORKING 


The result of the working of the year is as follows: The balance 
transferred from the revenue account to the net revenue account is 
£2,066,000, as against £2,050,000 for the previous year. This 
balance, after allowing for interest and dividends distributed in 
respect of the June half-year, leaves a sum of £802,000. This 
enables the directors to recommend the usual dividend on the 3} per 
cent. redeemable preference stock, 1970, the 4 per cent. consolidated 
preference stock, and the 34 per cent. maximum stock, and a divi- 
dend (unchanged) at the rate of £5 12s. per cent. per annum on 
the ordinary stock. The payment of these dividends, together with 
the necessary contribution of £20,000 to the redemption fund, will 
absorb £748,000, leaving £54,000 to be carried forward to the 
credit of the current year’s accounts, as against £102,000 carried 
forward last year. 

At the end of the year the directors found it necessary, with 
great regret, to announce a forthcoming increase in the price of 
gas. During the past year the company has been using coal pur- 
chased under contracts dated 1935. Since then the price of coal 
has risen substantially. Our former contracts have run out and 
our company has from now on to bear a very heavily increased cost. 
It is impossible to adopt the policy of allowing the coal industry 
virtually to impose what price increases it thinks fit, and then to 
complain when the costs of other things directly dependent upon 
coal rise too. The public has to pay in terms of the price of gas, 
of electricity, and of a vast range of industrial products in whose 
manufacture coal js an important factor. 

You can imagine that it may be a temptation to put off the 
evil day by reducing some essential expenditure such as our pro- 
vision for the proper maintenance and renewal of plant. But a 
company which takes that easy way out jeopardises its own future 
and paves the way for a slow decline that is certain, though it may 
not be outwardly visible. I am convinced that the directors’ decision 
is the right one in the interest of continued efficiency in our opera- 
tions and of the extension and ultimate cheapening of the vital 
service which we provide for the community. 

Before leaving this question of the price of gas, let me put the 
whole matter in perspective once more by reminding you that our 
crease means an addition to the gas bill of the average London 
working-class household of 14d. a weck and of three-farthings a 
week to the Old Age Pensioner or anyone in similar circumstances. 
We have postponed the increase to the last possible moment, and 
during the recent cold spells the consumers have been getting gas 
at the old price, although we are paying more for the coal. 


EFFECT OF WEATHER CONDITIONS 


The year that has just closed was from our point of view a most 
extraordinary one. In March, and again in November, temperatures 
Were quite abnormally high. I am satisfied from a study of the 
figures that in these temperature conditions a drop in sales of only 
@ little over 1 per cent. shows that our business as a whole con- 
tinues to expand. 

In support of my view I may point to the remarkable output 

which were achieved during the blizzard just before Christ- 
mas, although the temperature and the conditions were by no means 
® record even in comparatively recent years. The figures of gas out- 
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put broke all records, on five consecutive days we beat our previous 
record day, and on Wednesday, December 21st, we reached the 
remarkable peak of 265,000,000 cubic feet, 17,000,000 cubic feet 
above our previous record, and by far the largest amount of gas 
ever supplied in a single day by any undertaking in the world. 

The number of cookers, hotplates and gas rings in the district in- 
creased by over 42,000; fires, radiators, etc., by 23,000; water 
heaters by over 45,000; wash coppers by 16,000; and refrigerators 
by 11,000. 

The technical development of gas central heating has proceeded 
rapidly in recent years, and with the coming of special tariffs, 
enabling gas to compete with other fuels, a considerable number of 
houses are now centrally heated by gas. 

We put in new installations for Odhams Press, the Daily Sketch 
and Daily Mirror, which, added to those I have told you about in 
previous years, means that almost the whole of the great newspapers 
in London are now on our list. In addition, our successes cover 
such diverse buildings as 10 and 11 Downing Street, Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, Wembley Stadium, the Stock Exchange, the latest block 
of flats in Park Lane (Fountain House), the Office of Works building 
in Kingsway (Victory House), and last, and perhaps most notable 
of all, the new buildings erected by the Institution of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. This last is a tribute indeed. We need not 
look for any better evidence of the intrinsic merits of gas for central 
heating and central hot-water supplies, nor of the great field for 
development which awaits us, than the fact that a body of specialist 
experts in the heating of buildings and houses should have selected 
gas central heating for its own corporate use. 


KENSAL HOUSE SCHEME 


As you know, Kensal House is in one aspect a demonstration of 
what we consider to be the ideal fuel service for working-class dwell- 
ings. It was opened in the beginning of 1937 and during 1938 we 
have seen the idea begin to extend. 

The London County Council have decided to conduct an impor- 
tant experiment on a large scale, based upon the Kensal House 
scheme, and, in addition, some 10 or 12 large private building estates 
have adopted the Kensal House system practically in its entirety, and 
estates built by the borough councils of Chelsea, Paddington, Stoke 
Newington, Islington and Westminster have adopted some of its 
most important features. 

The smoke abatement campaign has achieved during the twelve 
months since I spoke to you a success which surpasses our expecta- 
tions. We have had support from authoritative quarters in all parts 
of the country and are particularly gratified that the campaign earned 
the blessing of the Minister of Health himself, Mr Walter Elliot, and 
the leader of the London County Council, Mr Herbert Morrison, 
who expressed in the most direct terms the Council’s resolve to do 
whatever it could, both as a great local authority and as one of the 
largest landlords in the country, to clean our skies and our homes. 

A little later the First Commissioner of Works, Sir Philip Sassoon, 
reported in the House of Commons that Whitehall was no longer 
to be “ Blackhall” and that every fireplace in the Government 
offices, as well as many of those in the House of Commons itself, 
were to be smokeless this winter. Smoke abatement is also one of the 
reasons why the Kensal House idea has been winning so ready an 
acceptance. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF COKE 


The past ten years has seen a very great improvement in the 
quality and standardisation of coke sold and also in the range and 
efficiency of coke-burning appliances. This progress is the direct 
result of technical research and marketing organisation carried out 
under the auspices of the London and Counties Coke Association. 

As a result the production of coke for sale in the South has 
increased during this period by nearly 1,000,000 tons, representing 
some 2,000,000 tons of additional coal carbonised. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place if I take this opportunity of 
offering to the great public authority under whose supervision we 
operate, the London County Council, our warmest congratulations on 
the jubilee which it will soon celebrate. The list of matters in which 
we and they have common interests and concern would probably 
surprise you by its length, and over this whole field of day-to-day 
discussion and co-operation there operates a spirit of practical good 
will, though neither party slackens its zeal for the proper perform- 
ance of its own function. ; 

In conclusion, the thanks of the directors are due to all grades in 
the company’s service for their devotion to duty during the past year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. : 

An extraordinary general meeting was then held to consider 3 
resolution approving the London Gas Undertakings (Regulations) Bill 
now before Parliament. The Governor, after briefly explaining the 
Bill, moved the resolution, which was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 
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TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


A YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS 


The eighty-fifth annual meeting of the members of the Temperance 
Permanent Building Society was held, on the 15th instant, at the 
Memorial Hall, London. , 

Mr Cyril W. Black, F.S.I., F.A.L, the chairman, first explained 
the circumstances which had led to his occupying the chair. His 
predecessor in office, Mr William Bingham, J.P., had occupied the 
responsible position of chairman of the society since 1927 with 
conspicuous ability, but recently had asked his colleagues to relieve 
him of the office. It was impossible for him, the speaker, adequately 
to express their gratitude to Mr Bingham for his conspicuous service 
to the society; during his association with it, its position had been 
largely strengthened, and its activities and prestige greatly extended. 
They were all thankful that Mr Bingham was willing to continue as 
a director. During the year the society had sustained another great 
loss in the passing of Mr George Ernest Clarke, a director since 1900. 
Due to the retirement of Mr E. R. Musk, a joint manager and sec- 
retary, Mr A. W. Betts, F.C.1.S., had become general manager 
and secretary. 

Continuing, the Chairman said: The year has been one of steady 
progress and we have continued to prefer the ways of safety and 
security and have withstood the temptation to plunge into the 
struggle for astronomical figures. The advances for the year 
amounted to £945,581, which, while not a record, closely approxi- 
mates to the figures for the preceding year and under the circumstances 
I think it may be regarded as satisfactory. More than usual care 
had been applied to the scrutiny of applications for mortgages and 
where there had been an undue element of risk in business offered 
they had unhesitatingly rejected it. The total mortgage asset 
rose during the year by £303,324 and now stands at £6,023,909. 
Our borrowers have continued to meet their obligations in an 
exemplary manner and such losses as we have sustained have been 
of an almost negligible character. 

The past year has seen a new beginning in the issue of shares, 
which has resulted in a net addition to our share capital of £50,933 ; 

our share capital now standing at £2,766,416. Our deposits have 
expanded by £160,693 and now stand at £2,424,473. 

After making provision for the interest and dividends due to the 
depositors and shareholders and for all known liabilities, there 
remains a balance available of £71,817, including the balance brought 
forward from the previous year. This sum has been dealt with as 
follows :— 


Allocation to staff pension fund 


pasaetnitieeenenns £600 
Addition to reserve fund  ........ccceccocececeecccccces £40,000 
Addition to contingency fund  .............scceceeeees £5,000 


leaving a balance to be carried forward of £26,217. 


A STRONG POSITION 


Our various reserves and carry-forward amount now to £991,217, 
or over 19 per,cent. of the combined share and deposit capital. 
These reserve funds place us in the foremost position of all large 
building societies in this respect. We, therefore, feel confident of 
our ability to meet and to overcome any unexpected difficulties 
or demands which might confront us in the future. 

Unlike many other building societies, once an advance is made, 
we retain no power to call it in or increase the rate of interest so long 
as the borrower faithfully performs his obligations—a feature of 
our mortgage service which should commend itself to prospective 
borrowers. On the investment side of our business, we are in a 
position to make profitable use of increased funds, and our deposits 
and shares offer a channel of investment which is unequalled by 
most other investments, and surpassed by none. Depositors are 
entitled to interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum with income 
tax paid by the society, showing a return to a depositor liable for 
income tax at the standard rate equivalent to nearly £3 9s. per cent. 
We are also now prepared to receive investments in fully paid or 
subscribing shares, bearing interest at the rate of 34 per cent. per 
annum, income-tax free to the recipient, which is equivalent to 
a return of £4 16s. 6d. per cent., where income-tax at the standard 
ene aoe Se. For security, liquidity, and attractive rate of 

investments may recommended with 
interest, es the utmost 

It requires great boldness to-day to make any forecast for the 

future, but we can see no reason why 1939 should not be another 


year of prosperity in our society, so we face the future 
aa - . with confidence 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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POWER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
LIMITED ' 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The Sixteenth Annual General Meeting of Power Securities Coy. 
poration, Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London. Mr George Balfour, J.P., MP. 
(the chairman of the corporation) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: I trust you al 
feel that the accounts we present are satisfactory and are evidence 
of continuing stability and progress. 

We have, year after year, looked forward to what I might term 
more sane commercial conditions at home and abroad, but so far 
these better conditions have not materialised. I think, however, we 
can say that there is now evidence of the foundations being laid 
upon which we can patiently build up the old structures of conf- 
dence in international trade and commerce. Not the least important 
step in this direction is the close personal contacts established 
between our Continental friends and rivals alike. While we are 
faced with many and extremely difficult problems there is and has 
been for some time a general feeling amongst thoughtful people 
that we are now not daily, weekly, or monthly on the verge of war. 


MAINTENANCE OF BRITISH TRADE 


We are all deeply interested in securing and maintaining a suff- 
cient volume of British trade to employ our people. In this connec- 
tion I noticed a few days ago that the Home Secretary said:— 

“The time has surely come when British character and British 
trade and enterprise must show their mettle.” 

I do not think there is any question about the quality of British 
character, enterprise, or mettle, but these qualities are so handi- 
capped by restrictions that flexible use of these gifts and character- 
istics is disappearing and being replaced by the regulated mechanism 
of a trade robot—a mechanical device which can never have the 
advantage of the flexible intuition of British character and enter- 
prise. Dominions and Colonies call for unfettered British enterprise 
and capital to develop their territories and their population. When 
our trading and financial institutions are free to meet the needs 
of the people instead of the requirements of Departments our 
unemployment problems will be well on the way to solution. 

You will not be surprised to hear that during the year we only 
dealt with a small range and volume of purely financial business, 
and that our energies were, therefore, mainly devoted to engineering 
construction and management. 


IMPORTANT WORK IN IRAQ 


This time last year we had an extremely difficult season’s work 
ahead of us on the important contract for the barrage across the 
Tigris at Kut in Iraq. The grave difficulties caused by abnormal 
floods in November, 1936, which caused a season’s delay, have, I 
am glad to say, been successfully overcome and the work completed. 
It is a fine piece of work of which the Government, the engineers, 
and we, as constructors, can be proud. We have now only to attend 
togsettling up accounts this year, and this will no doubt be accom- 
plished in the same spirit of good will and understanding which 
characterised our relations since this difficult work was embarked 
upon. 

We are now engaged upon other work in Iraq, consisting of a 
small regulator in the Diwaniyah area on one of the branches of 
the Euphrates and also carrying out works for the State Railways 
consisting of tunnelling, grading and minor bridge building in the 
Mosul district. 

We have completed and still have on hand a considerable volume 
of work in many parts of this country, including a fair amount 
in hand in the London area, in addition to miscellaneous work in 
progress in several parts of the world, including Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika and Palestine. 

We carried out last year @ very considerable amount of work 
and completed a very full year’s construction programme. It '§ 
satisfactory to know that we had still over one and three-quartet 
million pounds of new work or works current at the end of our 
financial year. 

The balance of profit carried to the balance sheet, £95,298, shows 
@ net decrease on last year of £9,500, and, after transferring £30,000 
to general reserve, the directors recommend a dividend of 7 Pt 
cent., less tax, on the ordinary shares. 

Regarding the outlook for the current year, I see no reason why 
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HUNGARIAN COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF PEST 


REVIEW OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The ninety-seventh ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
of the Hungarian Commercial Bank of Pest was held on the 7th 
instant, Mr John Teleszky, D.LL., former Minister of Finance, 
Privy Councillor, chairman of the bank, presiding. 

According to the accounts submitted the balance sheet for the 
year 1938 shows a net profit of 4,416,748.73 pengé (excluding 
the balance brought forward from the previous year) as against 
4,630,061.82 pengd in 1937. 

The total of capital and reserves of the bank has changed in so 
far as for such part of the investment contribution (capital levy) 
as has already been definitely assessed on the bank according to 
Act XX of 1938, an amount of 10,580,487 pengé has been trans- 
ferred from the reserve fund in favour of a new “ Investment Con- 
tribution Transitory Account.” The first instalment on this con- 
tribution, paid on October 1, 1938, has been written off to the 
debit of this transitory account. 

In consequence of the continued tension in the international politi- 
cal situation and its effects on domestic economic conditions, savings 
deposits decreased during the past year from 160,571,326.81 pengd 
to 126,360,892.54 pengd. Since on the other hand, current account 
deposits rose from 135,208,490.19 pengé to 141,765,899.95 pengé, 
the aggregate amount of deposits on December 31, 1938, was 
268,126,792.49 pengd, as against 295,779,817 pengd on the same 
date of 1937, a decrease of about 9.4 per cent. 

On the assets side, the item of bills discounted is particularly 
noteworthy at 101,709,391.46 pengd as against 148,159,776.08 
pengd in the previous year. This change, however, does not mean 
a real decrease in the volume of bills actually discounted, but is 
due to the fact that the bank, which had practically not availed itself 
in recent years of any rediscount facilities, except for a short period 
during the first months of the economic crisis in 1931, departed from 
this policy during last year. In so doing the bank was actuated by 
the desire to maintain in unchanged volume the credits granted 
to public authorities and private undertakings in spite of the with- 
drawal of deposits, thus helping to avoid a reduction in the national 
production and turnover, as well as by an endeavour to meet in- 
creased credit requirements in connection with the investment con- 
tribution and the issue of the first tranche of the National Invest- 
ment Loan. The value of bills rediscounted with the National 
Bank of Hungary has been deducted from the item “bills dis- 
counted.” 

The higher amount of the item “ Debtors ”—144,130,591.41 
Pengo as against 134,179,602.16 pengd of the previous year—is 
also due to increased credit requirements. 

The valuation of securities has been made in accordance with 
the traditional conservative principles. The item ‘“‘ Government and 
other Securities ” rose from 22,734,999.53 pengd to 28,260,647.40 
pengo ; this increase is accounted for by the fact that the bank 
bought bonds of the first tranche of the National Investment Loan 
of a face value of 6,905,900 pengo. 

The contingent liabilities of the bank increased from 
29,304,801.76 pengé to $5,278,440.38 pengd, this being in connec- 
tion with the State investments made under the five years’ 
programme, 

The grand total of the bank’s turnover was 14 per cent. in excess 
of last year’s figure. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
Proposal of the board of directors to allocate out of the aggregate 
Profit of 6,535,801.73 pengé—including the profit of 2,119,053 
Pengo brought forward from 1937—2,000,000 pengd—for the pay- 
ment of a dividend of 4 pengé per share, was also approved. The 
recommendation to add 1,000,000 pengd to the ordinary reserve 
fund and 116,400 pengd to the reserve fund for depreciation of 
= bank’s real estates, was also approved. 

The remaining profit of 1,052,304.80 pengé is to be carried 
forward to 1939, 

Count Maurice de Esterhazy, Aladar Heinrich de Omorovicza, 
ugen de Nelky, Emile Stein, D.L., and Count Dominic de 
Széchenyi were elected as new members of the board of directors. 


Saisie eee 

Orders for the publication in these columns of the 
reports of Company Meetings should be addressed to the 
Reporting Manager of THE Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.A. 
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BEIRA RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED 
ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Beira Railway 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, in London. 

Baron Emile B. d’Erlanger (the chairman ), in the course of his 

speech, said: The net receipts of the line amounted to £553,408, 
and, adding £6,363 for miscellaneous receipts and £7,989 balance of 
interest account, there is a total of £567,782 for disposal. You will 
see that we have had a very good year, and in the circumstances 
your directors have considered that it would be sound policy to 
make a special provision of £50,000 out of profits for the rebuilding 
of some of our properties. 
We propose that a dividend of 2s. per share, less tax at 3s. 9d, 
in the pound, be paid; that £60,000 be transferred to reserve 
account ; and that £40,000 be transferred to dividend equalisation 
account ; and that the balance of £39,657 be carried forward. The 
reserve fund will then stand at £360,000, and the dividend equalisa- 
tion fund at £60,000. 

You will have seen in the report that reductions in rates and fares 
were brought into force on January 1, 1939. In view of our very 
satisfactory financial position, we felt we were able to fall into line 
with the Rhodesia Railways, Limited, and surrender the surcharge 
of 5 per cent. to 10 per cent., according to the categories of the 
goods, imposed during the economic crisis of 1932. This surrender 
of revenue is estimated to cost the company £39,000 for the nine 
months in the current financial year during which the new rates 
will be in force, or £53,000 in a full year. 

The net receipts for October and November were £90,900, as 
compared with £106,800 in the previous year, when, as I told you 
last year, they were exceptionally high, and £71,000 in the corre- 
sponding months two years ago. These net receipts are after taking 
into account the reduced rates under the copper agreements, but not 
the general reduction in rates, which does not take effect until] 
January 1, 1939. The copper mines are working to 100 per cent. 
I do not anticipate any substantial drop in copper traffic. Our most 
remunerative traffic—import of general merchandise—has, so far, 
been well maintained, and if nothing untoward happens in world 
affairs I think we may look forward to a very fair year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


GENERAL INVESTORS AND TRUSTEES 
LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULT IN DIFFICULT YEAR 


The thirty-second ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 16th instant, at Winchester House, London. 

Mr Gerald T. Moody (the chairman) said that the period under 
review had been one of prolonged conditions disturbing to industry 
and finance, so that the outcome of their year’s operations must be 
regarded with some measure of satisfaction. After providing for all 
expenses and the payment of the dividend on the preference stock, 
the balance of revenue allowed them to recommend a final dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 6 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the 
year, and to increase the amount carried forward from £6,882 to 
£7,562. The reduction in revenue was largely due to increased 
taxation and further control of foreign exchanges. 

On the credit side of the balance sheet a substantial cash balance 
was shown, and that with their British Government securities gave 
them a sum of £120,000 available at short notice. They might be 
criticised for their policy in having retained that large sum in a form 
which yielded only a small return, but during the whole of the last 
twelve months the trend had been towards lower prices, and invest- 
ments to-day could be made on very favourable terms. 

The general collapse in prices was reflected in the valuation of 
assets shown by every investment and finance company in recently 
issued reports, and they had not escaped the debacle. Their invest- 
ments, which stood in the balance sheet at £1,978,282, showed a 
depreciation of £397,088, or approximately 20 per cent. Of that 
depreciation, £317,562 was covered by the reserve accounts and 
carry-forward, so that the net depreciation of their capital was 

ly 5 per cent. 
vwith oa to the current year, stockholders would not expect him 
to make a forecast. Their troubles, as with private investors, lay 
in world conditions, which exhibited many unfavourable features. 
Since their investments were widely spread, they must not unreason- 
ably hope to receive some additional income from favourable develop- 
ments in respect of securities now in default, of which they held 
a large number. Failing serious internal trouble, therefore, his own 
view was that twelve months hence the report should not be un- 
worthy of the company’s record extending over thirty-two years. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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RAILWAY SHARE TRUST AND 
AGENCY COMPANY, LIMITED 
THE COMPANY’S NEW NAME 


The fiftieth ordinary general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 16th instant, at Winchester House, London. 

Mr Richard S. Guinness, the chairman, said that the revenue for 
the year ended January 15th last had amounted to £138,254, an 
increase of £2,379, and after deducting outgoings the balance repre- 
sented just over 9} per cent. on the ordinary stock against just over 
9} per cent. last year. The dividend was maintained at 6} per cent. 

The year stood out as one of almost continuous anxiety and 
difficulty, with at one time the prospect of a major catastrophe. 
To be able to record an improvement in revenue and the mainten- 
ance of dividends under such conditions was a matter of satisfaction 
to the board. While it was impossible to foretell how lack of 
confidence might affect industry and enterprise, the board were 
hopeful that the dividend of 6} per cent. would be maintained. 

The capital aspect of their company was also satisfactory. The 
annual valuation of their investments reflected the almost universal 
fall experienced during the year in all values with a depreciation 
of £265,924, equivalent to a fall of 11.12 per cent. for the year. 
Since they had a surplus of £133,809 over the book cost last year, 
the depreciation on book cost amounted to £132,115. Against this 
there had been a reserve built up of £233,000, so that the deprecia- 
tion was absorbed and they were left with a surplus of £100,885. 
Adding the proposed carry-forward of £49,533, there was an indi- 
cated cover for the £600,000 of ordinary stock of £750,418. 

Their company, in its 50 years’ life, had satisfactorily weathered 
the ever-changing conditions which it had been called upon to 
endure. For the first four years an average dividend of 4} per cent. 
was paid, and after the reorganisation of the capital and for the 
succeeding 46 years, the annual dividend had been approximately 
54 per cent. on the average. 

It was proposed to change the name of the company to “ Share 
and General Investment Trust, Limited,” and it was the board’s 
intention to take the necessary steps to change the present method of 
quotation of the ordinary stock in the Stock Exchange official list 
from the present basis per £100 stock to units of £1. 

The report was unanimously adopted and the proposed change 
of title was approved. 


RAILWAY DEBENTURE AND GENERAL 
TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY REVENUE POSITION 


The sixty-sixth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 16th instant, at Winchester House, London. 

Mr Richard Guinness, chairman of the company, said that 
despite the effect upon interest and dividend receipts occasioned 
by the almost continuous tension prevailing during the year, the 
revenue at £147,091 showed an improvement of £1,414, and after 
deducting outgoings the balance represented 7.41 per cent. on 
the ordinary stock against 7.19 per cent. last year. The available 
balance allowed the board to transfer to reserve £5,000 as in the 
past three years, to recommend the maintenance of the dividend 
on the ordinary stock at 54 per cent. and to increase the carry- 
forward by £4,414 to £42,125. Of their income 74 per cent. was 
derived from bond interest, debenture interest and preference divi- 
dends, and of the balance of 26 per cent. or £38,113 derived from 
ordinary dividends, £28,141 arose from holdings in the United 
Kingdom. The net result of investment changes had been to some- 
what increase holdings in the United Kingdom, in Australia, Africa, 
India, Canada and the United States, and to reduce holdings else- 
where—mainly on the Continent of Europe. 

As to the prospects of the coming year, it was hoped that foreign 
politics would give some respite, and afford Parliament the oppor- 
tunity to devote more attention in the coming year to urgent home 
affairs—such as fostering the country’s export trade, and protection 
of the shipping interests which should help to reduce 
and closer control of local expenditure, so that if one could not 
hope for a reduction in taxation, they could at least anticipate some 
relief from ever-growing local rates. Should ing constructive 
be done in those directions it might be anticipated that the Trust’s 


better sustain the shrinkage they might continue to suffer in income 
from foreign investments. Given reasonable prosperity at home they 
yroompathe heerlen sep veaptierewrcy Sons: -s. Aascect dnt ag 
cent. ir revenue was derived from investments in the United 
The 
report was unanimously adopted and the proposed change 
name to “Debenture and Capital Investment Trast” approved, 
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WANDSWORTH AND DISTRICT Gas 
COMPANY 


LARGER NUMBER OF CONSUMERS 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the Wandsworth and 
pee Gas Company was held, on the 14th instant, at Wands. 
worth. 

Mr Frank H. Jones (chairman and managing director) said that 
the revenue account must be considered satisfactory. The receipts 
from coke were satisfactory, but expensive plants had been pro- 
vided for the cleaning, cutting and grading of coke, and the present 
price in part reflected the return on this capital expenditure and 
the by no means inconsiderable expense which had been incurred 
in the development of the domestic market. It was a matter of 
regret that the directors had to report that a further increase in the 
price of gas to the extent of 0.4d. per therm would have to be made 
as from the meter readings after April 1st next. That increase was 
caused by circumstances entirely without the control of the directors, 
and had been found necessary after every effort to economise. The 
increase also involved a reduction of half per cent. in the statutory 
dividends to the proprietors and the co-partners’ bonus would be 
reduced by 25 per cent. next year. 


The sale of gas showed a slight decrease in the amount sold to 
consumers, namely, 0.34 per cent. Since the beginning of the 
current year, with colder conditions, a considerable increase in the 
amount of gas sold was recorded, and to emphasise that point, in 
the intensely cold but short period which took place prior to last 
Christmas, the company sold more gas than ever before in the 
history of the undertaking and, in fact, on three consecutive days 
reached a new record of 20 per cent. over the previous best. 

During the year the number of consumers had increased by 
6,141, which now brought their total mumber to approximately 
210,000, and in spite of the fact that there was a consider- 
able trade depression during the latter part of last year, the 
sales of apparatus to their consumers had been maintained at a 
high level. 

The report was adopted, and at a subsequent extraordinary 
general meeting the terms of the London Gas Undertakings (Regu- 
lations) Bill now before Parliament were approved. 


SOUTH BANKET AREAS, LIMITED 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


An extraordinary general meeting of South Banket Areas, Limited, 
was held, on the 10th instant, in London, to consider a resolution 
increasing the capital from £500,000 to £900,000. 

Mr Robert Sweeny (the chairman) said that last October he 
had informed shareholders that in the opinion of their engineers 
the progressive development of their mines justified the installa- 
tion of a reduction plant and ancillary equipment. Subject to the 
passing of the resolution, an issue of £350,000 of non-interest- 
bearing five-year registered convertible notes had been arranged. 
They would be redeemable at 25 per cent. premium not later than 
February 23, 1944, and would be issued in multiples of £1. 


ORE RESERVES 


In their three not yet inter-connected mine workings they had de- 
veloped or partially developed comparatively near to the reef out- 
crops, payable ore reserves of 622,000 tons with gold contents at 
present price of approximately £1,250,000, or 5.65 dwts. per ton. 

They felt justified in contemplating the production would steadily 
increase after the first milling unit was in operation, which it was 
anticipated would be in about eighteen months. Their consulting 
engineer, Mr Robinson, estimated that when milling 180,000 tons 
with the first unit the working profit with gold at 140s. and 5 dwts. 
recovery should be £135,000 per annum. He believed that their 
property would prove to be one of the most productive of the 
Banket field. 

Indeed, as they proceeded with their developments he thought 
their large mining property would prove a long-lived and highly 
profitable investment for the capital they subscribed. It was for 
that reason in particular that it was proposed to reserve the offer 
of the contemplated convertible note issue of £350,000 to share 
holders of that company and their associated company, Gold Coast 
Banket Areas, Limited. 

Mr C. EB. Jobling, M.Inst.M.M. (Technical Director), said that 
he was satisfied that the proposed increase of capital should put 
the company into a position to pay substantial dividends for many 
years to come. 

Resolution carried unanimously. 
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THE STERLING TRUST, LIMITED 

10} PER CENT. EARNED ON ORDINARY STOCK 

The twenty-second ordinary general meeting of The Sterling 
Trust, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, in London. 

Baron Emile B. d’Erlanger (the chairman) said: It is extremely 
disappointing for me to have to report this year a still further de- 
preciation in the value of your investments, without being able to 
foresee when the curve will reach its lowest level and begin to 
rise again, as it undoubtedly will, and sharply so if the fears of war 
can be set at rest. 

The depreciation at December 31, 1938, amounted to a fraction 
under 144 per cent. on the balance-sheet figure as compared with a 
fraction under 5 per cent. at the end of 1937, a falling off of some 
9} points: after deducting the amount of the reserve account and 
the balance carried forward, the depreciation amounted to under 
2 per cent., as stated in the directors’ report. 

In this connection it is interesting to allude to—I do not say 
“compare,” as it is not strictly comparable—the depreciation shown 
in the value of 365 representative Stock Exchange securities selected 
by the “ Bankers’ Magazine.” These securities, which were valued 
on December 15, 1938, at some 6} thousand million pounds, showed 
a depreciation of 7.3 per cent. on the valuation a year earlier. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that, of the valuation in Decem- 
ber, 1938, some 56 per cent. was represented by ten securities which 
had shown a depreciation of only 3.6 per cent., namely, “ British 
and Indian Funds,” a class of security of which an investment trust 
company such as yours has a very small holding in comparison 
with its other securities. 

I will now deal with geographical distribution. I will give you 
both percentages, firstly, on book value and, secondly, on valuation: 


Great Britain ............... 474 per cent. and 59} per cent. 
British Empire ............. 64 per cent. and 9} per cent. 
DE: dlaassadiercesncts 18 per cent. and 11} per cent. 
RE ike ccsccclibiotiasnanse 3} per cent. and 3 _ per cent. 
ROMNEY sive csGgbtbiaebibe # per cent. and j per cent. 
U.S.A. and Central 

RUE | eviclinakovsticies 9 per cent. and 8} per cent. 
and South America ......... 144 per cent. and 7} per cent. 


The classification of investments held shows the following percen- 
tages based on the valuation at December 31st last:— 


British Government Securities ..............0.+ 44 per cent. 
Debentures, bonds, etc. ............ bidece bdtbendbenve 34 per cent. 
PON WET ci os nicccncccccsdecconcsdpeced cove 26 per cent. 
Ordinary and deferred stocks ............0..c00ee+ 35} per cent. 


Turning now to the revenue account, the income of the com- 
pany, after deducting tax, has fallen by £10,555, to £199,442. Of 
this fall, about one-half was accounted for by the fact that tax 
be deducted during 1938 at higher rates than in the previous 
ear. 

After expenses and interest on the debentures the net income was 
£97,458. To this must be added the sum of £68,861 brought 
forward from 1937, making a total of £166,319. The interim divi- 
dends, less tax, on the preference and ordinary stocks paid last 
August absorbed £28,711, leaving £137,608. 
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The directors have appropriated £22,157 in writing down invest- 
ments and propose to pay the half-year’s dividend of 24 per cent., 
less tax, on the preference stock, which calls for £15,950 and a final 
dividend of 44 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary stock (making a 
total ordinary dividend of 64 per cent.), which calls for £28,711, and 
to carry forward the sum of £70,790. 

In view of the series of conversions that have taken place during 
recent years and additions during 1938 to the already long list of 
defaults, I think that you will agree that our ability to show earn- 
ings on the ordinary stock for the year of 10} per cent., as com- 
pared with 10% per cent. in 1937, is satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





BAH LIAS RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of The Bah Lias 
Rubber Estates, Limited, was held, on February 17th, at 19 Fen- 
church Street, London. 

Mr H. Eric Miller (the chairman) said that the report and 
accounts set out the working results of the Bah Lias Company to 
October 31st last. As from November 1, 1938, the company had 
been enlarged by amalgamating with it the estates and other assets 
of Bila (Sumatra) Rubber Lands, Limited, and The Wampoe 
Tobacco and Rubber Estates, Limited. The legal formalities in con- 
nection with the transfer of the properties of those two companies 
to their own were in hand, but it might be a month or six weeks 
before completion, when they would proceed with the allotment of 
Bah Lias shares to the members of the Bila and Wampoe companies. 

The lower permissible exports and the drop of just over ld. per 
lb. in the sale price average explained the decline in the net profit 
which, at £40,196, was very near the estimate on which the amalga- 
mation scheme was framed. After allowing for the appropriations 
set out in the report, including the dividend of 8 per cent. which 
was paid in December in accordance with the terms of the amalga- 
mation, they carried forward £43,481, rather more than the amount 
brought in. 

Their own two estates, Bah Lias and Soengei Brohol, were main- 
tained in good order throughout the year. In accordance with the 
terms on which the International Rubber Regulation Agreement was 
renewed, they would be allowed to plant with rubber during 1939 
and 1940 some 408 acres. Having made a good start with the 
preliminaries, it was anticipated that the whole area would be well 
planted with up-to-date material by the end of 1939. 

For 1938 the standard production of the four estates now owned 
by the company aggregated 7,009,104 Ibs. The decision taken by 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee on Tuesday had 
come as quite a relief to the market and had had a steadying effect. 

The company’s estates were in good order; their financial posi- 
tion was a strong one and they were well equipped by the amalgama- 
tion to derive further benefit from that much desired improvement 
in world conditions. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS—continued 


Colonial Produce.—The futures 
market for raw sugar was a little weaker 
but prices for refined remained un- 
changed. With a decline in demand, the 
Price of Accra cocoa again fell during 
G Past week, although prices for 

renada improved 2 little. 


one = following table is com- 
" tistics issued by the Milk 
Marketing Board : — _ 


an., Nov., Dec., Jan., 
938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 











ces | d. d. d. 
wressevseseseeee (1B°O 17S [17-5 |17-5 
Av, manulacturing.. 7: 111) 7-327) 7-199 
Diesuspecniil 15-25 |15-07 [15-43 |15-22 
1 sales (mill, 
Liquid 
Se ; 51-0 | 52:9 | 53-1 
Manufacturing ..... 15-2 | 13-2 |14-1 
oe anoles *2 |66°1 | 67-2 
Sed by farmhouse 
Cheesemakers ...... . 1-0 | 0-5 | 0-5 
silt le i sk. 





Fruit and Vegetabl 
es.—Supplies 
oe vegetables remain short at the 

markets and are not likely to 


increase in the immediate future. Large 
supplies of Jaffa and of Spanish oranges 
are now available, but the quantity of 
English apples on sale is now very 
limited. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Linseed _ has 
been in much better demand during the 
past week and prices have been more 
firmly held, although there has not 
been any appreciable rise. The market 
for linseed oil has also improved and 
prices have risen by 10s. to 12s. 6d. per 
ton on the week. The demand for other 
oils remains disappointing. 

* 

Rubber.—The Committee’s de- 
cision to leave the export quotas un- 
changed for a further three months is 
discussed on page 361. During the week 
the rubber market was steady, though 
there was little business transacted ; the 
news of the Committee’s decision re- 
sulted in an improved turnover and the 


price of standard sheet on the spot 
closed on Wednesday at 8d. per lb., a 
gain of ved. per Ib. on the week. 


* 


Furs.— The London winter fur 
sales have closed on a firm note. The 
demand from England, France, Ger- 
many, the United States and Poland 
continued to be large, so that about 
two-thirds of the offerings were sold. 
In the closing week of the sale the 
prices of nutrias were unchanged com- 
pared with October, while American 
oppossum showed a decline of 10 per 
cent. on October. All other prices were 
10 per cent. higher. In the free market 
the undertone has remained firm, 
although, of course, turnovers have de- 
clined, as most buyers have covered 
their requirements for the time being 
at the sales. The next London silver 
fox sales will take place on March 20th 
and May 15th. The general sales of 
spring furs will begin with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s sale on April 24th, 
preceded as usual by a short sale of 
Australian furs, which is due to begin 
on April 20th. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended February 11, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £44,671,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £7,955,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations 
and Defence expenditure from loans, 

the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £95,604, against a deficit of 
{41,653,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ~ 


a 


























_ ret the a 

Reve | pai | Api | Apel | Week | Week 

Bk 
= 
Tacome Tax $341150, 214,008) 237,317 23,210 29,911 
Satta... 62,000 | 35,620, 39,240, 4,310, 4,980 
Duties -. | 88,000] 77,510] 65,2501 1,420 1,450 
Stamps |. | 24,000) 18,420] 17,310, 570! 250 
ND.G.... | 20,000) "340, 16, 98, 600 
Rev. Duties | 1,250) 4, 1,210, 150) 110 
Toul I. Rev. | 536,400 347,096] 377,147 ‘2.758 37,301 
a = 116150, aoa)  Sea00 3.837 P00 
Total ay iateae 


Cust. | 
and Excise | 344,100 291,497) 293,756 4,937, 5,751 














es 8,670 820} 1,050 1,100 
ipt) 6 850 11,820 

P.O, Fund.. 2,400 - : ara ee 
CrownLands|} 1 1,190 1,160) 

= Loans ‘ 

un, 5,161} 5,632) ... |... 
Misc. Rec. .. aS 11,579) 10,311, (166) "222 
Total Ordin-{ co 

ary Revenue 044,650] 704,279) 734,649 36,240) 44,671 
SELF-BAL, 

Post Office 

and Broad- 

casting* .., 80,442) 63,400) 66,680) 950 950; 950 


___ Total... ‘1025092, 767,679 & 801 +329) 37,190, 45,621 





Issues out of the Exchequer 


to meet payments 
i thousands). 


5 a \pril 1,| Week | Week 
1957, to 19 to ended | ae 
Feb. 12,'Feb. 11, Feb.12,'Feb.11 

1938 | 1939. "| 1938 "| 1939" 


000) 203,348 205,655 
6,373; 7,044 
2; 4,609 5 58 


39| 212,590| 217,308 449° 515 
as 612,945) 11,640) 7,440 


444, 457 











 s.9| 20253 12,089 a 
7,995 








66,680} 950) 950 


___ Total... 11026990! $16,921 =t woapaal Ties 13,269! 9,160 
+f peveaue required to meet expenditure. 


fl 12.00 ne, FOX, Office pest Act. wae 


+ After 
Dassage of Finanengns of £100,000 made during 


§ Aft 
nate, Consol Fund” ieneane' unde Eine Acad 


£2,150.00077 revised Civil Estimate (net increase, 
Now transferred as charge against revenue. 























After reducing balances 
£3158 £2507,095, the other ‘oper. 
cals {oF the week (as shown below, but 

Fett See Sea 
unds) the . 
at arses ts eur 78.500 Se 


ed 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
Net INCREASE | Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 
Public Dept. reasury Bills ... 32,698 
Advances ...... 2,075 | Nat. Savings C Certs. 150 
N. Atl. Shipping 25 
P.O. and Teleg’.. 400 
Anglo Turkiak Cr. 40 
Suez shares ...... 39 
2,075 33,352 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to February 11, 1939, are 
shown below :— 


(£ thousands) 
Exp. . eS Ordinary Rev. ... 734,649 

















Eire issues......... 0,000 E: Eire eens sos 
ence Loan Gross rT. 
issues ......... 46,750 | _ Less : 
Incr. in balances 234 | Sinkg. Fds. 8,000 
Net borrowing .. . 142,588 
887,237 887,237 
FLOATING DEBT 
os _{£ millions) soles 
Ways and 
Sceue a 
iasenamindiesnina | Float- Float 
Date | Bank | . ing 
Ten- | Tap pun of | Debr | Asse" 
er Depts. 
eb. 12 ) 557-0 276-9 | 31-9 | | 865-8, 308: 
Oct. 22 | 526-0 |379-3| 41-4 | ... | 9467) 420- 
» 29 | 522-0 /386-1| 44-0 |<. | 952-1) 430- 
Nov. 5 | 517-0 405-3 | 46-1 | 3-0 | 971-3) 451 
12 | 517-0 407-2) 45-4)... | 969-7) 452- 
19 | 522-0 403-7/ 41-7) 2. | 967-4) 445 
26 | 522-0 1404-1! 45-4] 2. | 971-5) 449- 
Dec. 3 | 317-0 445-4 49-5 |... |1,011°9| 494- 
wy 10 | 507-0 465-3 | 46-7 | <2. 1,019°0 512 
» 17 | 500-0 474-2 | 51-5) 2. 1,025°7) 525 
624 | 493-0 495-3 | 42-1) ... |1,030°4) 537 
oad! | 488-0 7-6 | 45:8 | 5:3 1,0367) 543 
Jan. i Lemolane-e 41-0 | 0-7 1,040°2) 565 
14 | 449-0 525-5/ 37-1) ... 1,011°5| 526 
21 | 426-0 524-1/ 37°6 | a. | 987°5, 561 
” 28 | 411-0 517-8 39-3} ... | 9681) 557 
Feb. 4 | 396-0 520-1 | 36:7 | 952:8 556 
__ 911 | 381-0 502-4) 38-8 |... | 922-2) 541 
TREASURY BILLS 
__ (& millions) 
rier (nar gic ge } 
| Am Amount Per 
7] Allotted 
Average t 
Date of Pei Safes Rate at 
oe | Offered) | Applied Allotted) —_ 
| - 
We wae i d. | 
| 30-0 | 87:7 | 30°0 10 0-89 18 
Oa. 21 | 20.0 | 77-3 | 38-0 (13 8-91! 44 
28| 35-0 | 72:5 | 35-0 10 9-78} 48 
Nov. 4| 35-0 | 67-9 | 35°0 10 5-87, 44 
“41! 35-0 | 62-7 | 35-0 10 6-16 52 
” 3g| 35-0 | 62°6 | 35-0 [14 11-37) 38 
” 25 | 35-0 | 69°6 | 35-0 17 7-80 32 
pee. “2| 35-0 | 74:8 | 35-0 [17 11-03) 18 
9| 35-0 | 68:8 | 35-0 19 2-10 52 
~ 16| 30-0 | 70-6 | 30-0 20 0-79, 27 
” 93/ 35-0 | 62-9 | 35-0 22 0-45) 44 
” 30 | 35-0 | 74:1 | 31-0 f 8-88, 37 
1939 | 
25-0 | 60-3 | 25-0 |11 0-08 29 
Jan. $25.0 | 65-1 | 22-0 10 8-09 24 
” 50| 25-0 | 67-8 | 23-0 10 3-54 22 
” 37| 20-0 | 63-4 | 20:0 10 5-04 18 
Feb. 3| 20-0 | 67:6] 20°0 10 4-76 13 
 40| 200 | 71-2 | 20-0 110 1-41) 25 _ 








Ey 
a 


during “following week, on any 
pon a When normal 


paid f 
rene ott o£ Sdn ae Say 


pplications at £99 17s. 6d. per 
Oo Febraary 10th som be, paid for. on, Monday: Wed- 
and Saturday of following 

as ". Sebout 25 per cent. 
ces in full. — 


i pri 
ar | 17s, 74. a 4 pas fe PN 
were soceesns offered on ebruary 17th. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


Number Purchase 


Price 





545,470 
529,577 





Dem UAA BbISCOSOSK ID! 


NI 





BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 15, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt... 11 ots 100 
In Circultn. 473,220,558 Other Govt. 
Securities .. 388,603,264 
» 53,193,699 | Other Secs. 21,160 
| Silver Coin.. 360,476 
| Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ...... 400,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion ... 126,414,257 
526,414,257 | 526,414,257 


BANKING — RTMENT 


£ £ 

crepe.” capital 4, 553,000 | | icine Secs... 82,491,164 
dhewssuni 3,625, 845 | Other Secs. : ————_—— 
Public Deps.’ * 12,476,556 Discs., etc... 18,122,706 
Other Deps. : —————— Securities... 21,866,197 
Bankers... 1 10,529,400 | a 
Other ... 35,498,21 1 | 39,988,903 
——— | Notes......... 53,193,699 

146,027,611 | Gold & Silver 
CR scan 1,009,246 
176,683,012 | 176,683,012 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 








THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 
bg | Compared with 
Both Departments Fee 15, oa 
| 1939 | Last | Last 
| Week| ¥ 
ComaineD Liasruitiss | 
Note circulation .,.....+ | 473,221; — 1,777 — 863 
Deposits : Public yee | 12,478) — 2, 875 — 3,295 
Bankers’....... | 110,529 + 6,580 + 4,124 
Others.......++ | 35,498 + 8 + 3 
Total outside liabilities | 631,725 + 1,936 — 31 
Capital and rest ......... | 18,179 -+ ” 22 — 21 
COMBINED AssETS 9==|————- 





Govt. debt and securities! 482,110 + 4,871 + 184,914 











Discounts and advances 18,123 — 2,526 + 11,968 
Other securities ......... 21,887,— 530+ 2,423 
Silver coin in issue dept. 360'+- 24+ 350 
Gold coin and bullion.... 127,424 + 119|— 199,707 
RESERVES LT 
Res. of notes & coin in | 
i runent.., | 54, 203 4 a 1,896, + 1,156 
ion of reserve to | 
“Bap eon | 
a ept. only 
— (* proportion ") | 34-1%'+0-4%'+ 0-5% 
(b) Gold stocks to de- | 
| 


posits and notes 
(“ reserve ratio’ iS 


| 20-2%! Nil _ 31-6%_ 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








Issue Dept.: 
Notes in circ. 
Notes in 


Other eseoseseee 


T socceceese® 


Banking dept. 


“ Proportion” 
Reserve ratiot 





(£ millions) 
| 1938 E 1939 
pe 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
16 | 25 | 1 | 8 | 15* 


474- 463-8) 471-9) 475-0) 473-2 
52:3) 62-6 ve 51-4) 53-2 


es E2 ee Poe ys 


0-0 
326. 4 126-4 126. 4 126. 4 126. ‘4 


15-8; 12-9} 12-3] 15-4) 12 
106-4) 118-2} 108-3) 103-9] 110- 
36-7| 37° 1) 35-5) 35 
167-8) 158-7, 154-8) 158. 








Gold stocks in both, 


3 silver coin 
debt wa 2 611,015,100 + 14,553,000; rest. £3,625,845. 


£360,476 


97-9) 20 77-9, 77°6| 82-5 

6-1) 18-8) 21- 3) 20:6} 18-1 

18-8} 21-9) 21- “4 22:4) 21-9 

122-8) 122-7) 120- i a 122°5 

53-0} 63-2) 55-2) 52:3) 54:2 
% % % % 0 

33-6, 37-6, 35-0) 33-7) 34:1 

51-8} 20-1 =m 20:2} 20-2 

See Be S| 

ts to deposits 

® oe ie Eats Government 

Issue Department, 


ENR 


Oe RING gees 
a 


a NE Eee NE Pa RaRRL Re <n ye 
Amr meen Ae NRE IR sc 












7 +g 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain_appeared 
in The Economist of May 28, 1938. The iatest 
-—— of the Bank of Iran “rot jan in om oese 
° anuary 2ist; Danzig of January 
Argentina, Egypt, Estonia, Poland, and a arnt 
February 4th ; Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Hun- 
gary, India, International Settlements, New Zea. 
land, South Africaand Sweden of February 11th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 





12 U.S.F.R. BANKs Feb. ; Jan. | Feb. ‘eb. | Feb. 
RESOURCES 17, 19, 9, 16, 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1938 1939 1939 1939 
and due from Treas. | 9,164 11 11,979) 12,006 
Total reserves .......-- 9,614) 12,341) 12,431 12,454 
Total cash reserves ... 441 "435, 442, 439 
Total bills discounted 10. 4 7) 5 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1! 1 i 1 
Total,bills on hand . 10) 5) 6 
Industrial advances ... 18 15) 151 15 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,564 2,564 2,564, 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... 592) 2,584 2,587 2,584 
Total resources ........- i. ,003 15,707 15,755 15.854 
LIABILITIES 
P.R. notes in circn, ... 4,120 4,338, 4,345 4,350 
Aggregate of excess mr. | 
bank res. over reqts. 1,360, 3, 3,460) 3,170 


Deposits — 
bank reserve account 7, a6 9, = 9,018 8,707 
deposits ......-.. 931) 1,250 
Totai deposits ......... 7, 3571 10,365 10,437 10, 457 
Cap.paidinand surplus) 309) 11; 1 
Tota! liabilities ......... 13,003) 15,707; 15,755 15,854 
—s to —— and cs 
ahialieinanbii 180 - 3% '83-9% '84- 1% /84-1% 
U. Si E.R. R. BANKS AND | 
CoMBINED 


TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock... | 12,781) 14,615) 14,732 14,772 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 
CULTENCY .....0cceseeees 2,662) 2,810) 2,818) 2,819 
LIABILITIES 


Money in circulation... | 6,302) 6,666 6,673) 6,695 
Treasury cash and de- | 
_ posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,813\_ 3,526! 3,699\ 4,021 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK. 























—RMillion $’s 
Feb. | Jan. { F Feb. 
17, 19, 9, 16, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Torai reserves ... |3866-0/5622-0'5721 -9)/5654-4 
beeen | 3g ta oa 3 
ls bt. in open , , 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 740-0) 724-6) 724-6) 724-6 
Total bills and securts. | 747-0) 730-0) 732-2) 730-6 
its : Member- 
bank reserve account |3249- 0/4873 - 2/4906 - 9/4691 -6 
Reserve to deps, and 
F.R. notes ..........-- _185- 4% 89° 7%|89-9% 89° 9% 
FEDERAL _RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—AMillion $’s 
ra | - Jan. {| Jan. 
18, 26, 
1938 | 103 — 1939 | 1939 
Loans, total .cccccoscsee 8,281 
In BD  venscouenans 12937 13219 13,150) 13,147 
Reserve with Federal 
Reserve banks ...... 5,735, 7 7,545) 7,596 
Due from domestic bks. | 2,046 2,410 2,583 
LAABILITIES 
: demand...... ct meee ein 16,152 
<éaniinimendialinman 5,213, oh 5,174 5,179 
U.S. Government .. 653) 630 
Inter-bank ............ 5,747, 6,580 6,35 





BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 





31,904) 20,6 


ee tin 5,575 23 
On maaee 


ee ereseneres 


SENCHERANK 
Million Reichsmarks 

Feb. { Jan. 

7, 7, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 
adalat 70°8| 70: 

Of which depstd. abroad) 20- 10- 
Res. in foreign currencs. 5-5) 5§ 

cheques ...... 5172- 
Silver and other coin. = 167 


same iS nharrison 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A’s 





Feb. = Feb. ory 


14, 

ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
Gold and sig. | 16°00) 16°03 16-03) 16°03 
ion, &c. | 5°84) 5°24) 5-52) 5°54 
w | 25°61) 19°83) 38. 00) 47 7 

Secrts. and Treas, bills | 92-68) 98- 32) 66) 95 
Discounts and advances | 12-12, 15-82! is. 05) 15: 87 

LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ........+.+. 49-53) 48-53, 47-78 47°78 
Res. pm. on gold sold | 7°75 7°75) 7°75, 7°75 
Deposits, etc........0+-+s 86-94, vodies: bling Sruaibns 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 





—————— 














| Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | | Feb.” 
10, 1 2, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 199 
Re iinaphiaien 3,509' 3,430, 3,465) 3,467 
Silver and other coin 52) 52, 57 53 

oreign etc. | 1,049) 925) 922 922 
Bills and securities...... 574, 577 558 559 
AdGVANCes ....c.cessenees 32 35) 48 38 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 4, ane “< 4, 
its: Govt. ...... 16 102 
Other ...... | 769 as 424 459 
NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 
Jan. | Dec. } Jan. | Jan. 
15, , . 15, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold holdings ......... 1,994, 2,003 2, 2,006 
Balances abroad and 

foreign currencies ... 813) 1 "932! 1,324 1,271 

Discounts and advances 1,205) 932) °833| ‘813 


3,468 3,441| 3,441 


2,758| 2,863) 2,694 
3,841) 3, 3,712 


Advances to Treasury | 3,495) 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation .. 2,469 
Sight liabs. and deposits 3,799 








Million $’s 
Feb Jen. | Feb Feb. 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Reserve, of which ...... 204-9] 218-9) 236-0| 237°5 
Gold coin and bullion 179-7 199°1 191-9 194-0 
Securities passe oe 166-6 
Note circulation ...... 8) 169-8! 161-5] 159-6 
: Dom. Govt. 23-9) 13 33- 33-4 
banks ... | 197-5| 207 204-0 





and 
t liabilities ... |54-8%|55-5%/58-5%|57-4% 


BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 

Feb. ; Jan. ; Jan. , Feb. 
Dian. 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
602 °6)1128-5)1128- 1128-4 
Foreign come eeeegentenes (ane S228) 8/2267 -9'2287-0 
ene 98-0 97: 3 97-7 


int bills end’ 
= snd beensinone 1283. i -* 4:1214-9|1222-8 
innish & foreign *s 491-4 503-9 


eS See - ++ |2005-0/2000-3)1974-9)1 
Sight d cE 967-0 









552-2! 293-8| 383-9] 453-9 
876-3) 862-41 871.2 
o194-9%191-7%193-2% 


February 18, 1939 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million di 








Feb. | Jan. 
a |e | 
1938 | 1939 1939 








Million lats 
“Jan. | Jan. | Jan.) Jan 
ASSETS 1938 | | 193 2 | 3 
j 9 | 1939 | 19 
Gold coin and bullion | 77-55 87-69 87-70 2 
oe cocecoesseoese . ps 7 12°59 12-63 
enecns . . 40-33 40:5 

Treas. notes and change | 8°87, 9-21 10°84 = a 
Short-term bills......... | 46°58 49-29 46-30 46-21 
Loans against securities | 83-43 113- 06104: 60 101-09 
Notes in aiedesien 62-30 80- 57 

eee 76°71 77°31 
Deposits & currnt. accs. |135- 27/157 79 15 
Government accounts | 6 4-38. Oca 


2-96! 59-97 64°38 65-11 


BANK OF LITHUANIA.—Million Litas 

















Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 

31, 31, 15, 31, 

Assets ee 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
WEE .sitideovoevtnidinginn 63°55 63°55 
Silver and other coins | 13- 74 17: 21 17:21, 17:20 
Discounts ............005 99-69 100-20 96-86 96:99 
PERS... ccccrcrevcvntnts 17- 20-51; 20-43 20°14 

LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulatn, |117-06)141-70)138 -45 142-66 
Current accounts ...... | 59°49) 42-19) 45-57 41:07 
Deposits .......... eosces « | 28-83) 19-68 oe 15-26 
NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 

Feb. | Jan. ; Feb. | Feb. 

14, 16, 6, 13, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold Seer eee esereeeeesoes 1415 -8}1461- *2:1461- 3)1461:3 
WES  scabivacnsocspens cows 17-3) 28-2} 27-4 27:5 
Home CIC. ncevee . 8-2 8 1 8:2 
Foreign bills ............ 5 3-2} 3:2) 3:2 

Loans advances 


Notes in circulation ... | 860-7] 972-4) 993-1) 973-0 
Deposits: (9) Gove. ... | 142-4 174-9) 176-1 174-6 
—_____{#) Other ..._| 705-5! _679:7! 651:5\ 673°6 


BANK OF NORWAY 


Million kroner 
Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. 
» A 7, 31, | 7, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Coin and bullion (gold 
iat 135-4 147-7, 147-7) 147°) 


reserve $ 
Bal. abroad & for. bills | 196-4) 185-6) 166-6) 166°9 
Funds i ly in 
gold, not in res. | 44: 62> nate 62:8 


securities ...... | 111-2) 135°4) 135-0) 134°5 
Discounts and loans... | 98-2) 114°8 Coal 112:9 


Notes in circulation ... | 413-6, 458-2) 446-0) 437'5 
at 5-2) 144-7) 139-6) 152-2 





NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 





Dec. | Jan. 
31, | 7, 
1938 | 1938 | 1939 
18,172) 18,1 18,191 

1,705) 1,315 
1 455) 11,526) 11,280 
1,816| 1, 775 





4,693) 4,693 
5,589) 5,589 
2,175) 2,175 


902! 34,646 
13,728) 13 Fae 





3 
ee . eo 
Advances COCO TOSS EeSEe * 9- 19 = , 
Securities .......c.s000« + 30: 91-5; 91°5 


Notes in circulation .., -0/1675 -0}1650-8)1619°9 
2007-1717. 211724-911673-0 


Fee esew en eeeeeeEe 





N.B. 
are 538,583,653 


F 


~~ ot ees os 












February 18, 1939 
BANK CLEARINGS 






































LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
ae ee 
Week ended egate from 
Month of January _ Wednesday — | “Yesonry 1 to 
- 
Feb. 16,/Feb. 15,) Feb. 16, | Feb. 15, 
1938 | 1939 190 enue 1998 | 1938] 1938 "| 1999 : 
ber of 
nent a 2% | % | 6 6 40 39 
OWN vevseve esse |3,133,880\2,799,828| — 10-8! 677,659) 612,451 4,731,979] 4,206,567 
Menopolitan’'"-. | 200889 194,925|—13-0| 39,702 38153| "305-441, 280.428 
Country ss... | 350,759) 342,753\— 2-3} 70,170 _ 68,982 531,868, 504,113 
Total ... ease senses ~ 9: ‘ 787,531 719,586 1586 5,569,288) 4,991,108 
PROVINCIAL 
& ne 
Week ended regate from 
| Month of January Saturday ne — lto 
| a 12, Feb. 11 | ree. 12, “Feb. 11, 
1938 | 1939 a 1938 "| 1939") 1938"| 1939 
Ne of working | 
days :— 26 26 % | 6 6 37 36 
BIRMINGHAM | 12,505 | 11,648 |— 6-8 2,264 | 2,429 | 17,578 | 16,781 
BRADFORD .., 3,942 | 3,968 |+ 0-6 824) 770 | 5,545 | 5,475 
BRISTOL......0. | 5,532 | 5,921 |+ 6-8 1,387) 1,447| 8, 8,399 
i ities 4,328 | 3,913 |- 95), 906! 896 6,063/ 5,524 
LEEDS .......00. «| 5,265) 5,697|/+ 82, 812, 748) 7,406| 7,402 
LEICESTER .. 3,476 3,413 |- 18, 679! 602; 4,872| 4,617 
LIVERPOOL..... | 25,869 | 23,436 |— 9-4 | 5,620 | 4,594 | 35,978 | 31,684 
Lee oer ii | 46,713 43,542 |~ 6:7 9,297 8,744 | 66,858 | 60,747 
NEWCASTLE... | 7,304 | 6,828 |— 6-5 | 1,593 | 1,606 | 10,866 | 10,086 
SERED 2,487 2,407|— 3-2 491) 543| 3,651 | 3,444 
SHEFFIELD . 5,693 | 4,878 |—14-3  952| 942/ 8,553 7,208 











Total: 11 Towns. Pa 115,651 — 6:0 24,937 23,321 175,676 161,367 
DUBLIN ......... | oe | wee | wwe 6,336 | 5,516 | 36,609$ 39,942$ 














+ 6 calendar wushte, 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 








| Feb. 9, ‘Reb, 10, ‘Feb. 11, Feb. 13, Feb. 14, Feb. 15, Feb. 16, 
| 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 
cbiiabieadhiaia sca ae j | Been Se ee 
| 


Bank rate (changed °, o | » a a 
trom 21% June 30, % % % oO a “~ 0 














TOUD scccintoeincuaees 2 2 2 2 
Mackie din " " . 
ys’ ©: " drafts 17 17 17 17 3 Asa 1739 
3 months’ do, ...... Te Ric 1732 1th ig “ 1139 
gma ge | fete | fee | eck | ere | es, || 
scount Treasury is 16 - 16 | 5g-11ig | Sg—tli¢ | Sg=2hig | Se~t416 | Se-lig 
months’ ...,.. pea | ae 17 17 17, ae 
3 months? .......... | ie 1733 | 1% eg 1134 1732 
Leans—Day-to-day om zt 9 1g-1 tel = ; a 
Os techniaeadan te =a | tea | tet r 
Deposit allwnes. : Bk. i, t tp te ty i, te 
count houses at call lg : lp lg 12 32 da 
BOUEF s cicesscuce wos 34 34 34 54 54 Ba % 
Comparison with previous weeks 
Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short | ” 
Ri rice Uae eames 
3 Months} 4 Months|6 Months, 3 Month |4 Months Months 
1939 % o ° % % % 
Jan, 19... | ley 1739-06 ents ty the 21-3 | 284-314 3-31 
re 26 lp] i739 Me-5g | Sg-llig | 2le-3 | 254-314 | 3-312 
eb. 2..| Id | 179 e-5g | Selig | 2lge-3 | 254-314 | 3-32 
m Que} Id | 1% ie-5g | Sg-llig | 2ie-3 | 254-314 | 3-3!2 


» 16..| It | 1% | Sgedg | Seeing | 2lg-3 | 284-3lq | 3-Sle 








NEW YORK 
ar itving ‘Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


New Y 
Feb. 31% an. 1 an. 35, Feb. 3, Feb. 8, re 
‘Be J a9 1939 ” 
nar Ae NO ¢ 1 r 4 1 
coll.) ot) (90 days’ mixed 
Bank access csetteseesesnnees lly 1lg 1g 1lg 11g 11g 
. (eee eee Rates— ’ 
Nom Wdys, Ip lg lg 1g 1g 


6 i 
Commercial acceme, G0 — is 12 2 M2 7 ? 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
____ Range of the — an 





Par of | Ad 








London on Exch, | Feb. 10, | Feb. 11, Feb. 13, Feb. 14, Feb. 15, Feb. 16, 
ef | 1939 | 1939" 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
: neo oo | | 


New York, $.. $4-8623/4 68 4 683 5— 4: 681o- i 68lo— 4-68! .~ 4 685¢— 
6834, 687, 6879 683 

Montreal, $ .. 48625 4 ‘T0!2— 4°70l2— 4°7012- “4 7012— 4-7012— * 4-701 - 
Paris, F; | Fg 71) 71 71) “71 7 
aris, Fre ww... | 12421 17679~ “1767 ~ | 17615y6- 1767%~ 17679-17613 ;5— 

miian 177g) 17Myg—«T7iyg’—s«TTgh—=s«d77ig «sys 
russels, Bel....| 35-00a 2. oat 27: 29 a. 72-79 27-16-83 27-77-82 27-76-81 

Milan, L. ..... 489-8915 89-8914 8875-8914 887¢~8914 887-891 
_ am, L. 92°46 4 89:10; | 89-101 | 89-05t | 89-05: | 89-10; | 89-10; ° 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25: 2212 20 66-70'20 66-69 20 - 66-69 20-64-69 20-62-67 20-61-65 

At ns, Dr, . | 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 
mtn Fi. | 12. "07 8 69-73 8-7012- 8°70-75 8-73- | 8-711;—_ 8-72-74 

| 72 7610 75 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20-43 an: 67-70 11-67-70 11: 65-6911. 66-7011. 66-70 11-66-69 








Registered 
Mar | ones 61-66 60: 651, 0: 26512, 61-66 60! 6532 
Br. India Rup. | $18d. 172%32- |17225y—172%ag— —172932— 172% = 172% 
| | “Blzol 3lxo 3izo 31a} 31; Size 
Hong Kong, $| $...  14)3;g- 1413jg— 1413 ;g— 1413 ,g— 14 1,g~1415,6- 
| 15lig} 151g 15ligh 15 1ig 1516 15lig 
Shan 8 oo f OE, 734-812 | Te$l2 734-819 | 734-819 | | 734-812 | 734-822 
Rio, Ail... rr 899d.) 3lig*m | 3lig | Blig*m | 3lig*m Blig*m | 3lig*m 
20°35 20: 35- 20°32- 20-28- 20-30-20: 32- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11-45 40g, 40g 40g, 38g 36g 37 
| 17-13h)| 17-13h)17-13h)| 17-13A'| 17-13h| 17-13h 
Valparaiso, $.. | 40 ~| 116e(1) | 116e(/) | 116e(2) | 116e(2) | 116e(/) | 116¢ (2) 
Montevideo, ‘| 51d, | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17-38 22%; m— = (22a 22a (22 221 [22 
' 


Mexico, P. | eeu "231 ae Zig o rea U aah es ay 
CO, Pes. . | 9-76 | Unq't’d Jnq’t’d | Unq’t’ nq’t’d | Un’q’t inq’t’ 
Manila, Pes, .. 125-66d. 2512-34 we a-34 25) 4 |25te-se | 251o—34 | 25 lo 3q 


Moscow, Rbis. se 24: 85- a4. 83- 24:83- ‘24. 833g- ‘24. 8459- '24-8359- 
| -— 835g on 8354) 64%4| 8354 
| 


Usance : i: 7. Rio io de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso 9 days). * Seilers. + Pence 
per unit of local currency. + Par 8°23%lx9 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on Apel 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 

“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(6) Other sence 














Par of 3 . 
“wal February 10, | Februa 15, | February 16, 
London on — 1939 30. 1939 
EE OE i 
Isingfors, M. ......+++ 193-23 2261-227 2261-227. | 22612-227 
earn | 25-2219 100-3001 100-3004 100-3001 
Madrid, Pt. ....scccesereee | 117) 117) a] Wh 
Lisbon, Esc.........+0+s wee | 110 | 4110-11012 110-1101, 1g 
Budapest, Dy sinensis 27:82 | 2353-241, 2353-241 | 2355-2413 
Prague, KC.vsccccscccsscee | $16420§ | 13612-13712 | 13612-13712 | 13614-13714 
Danzig, Gul. ........0008 . | 25-00 2453-2513 245g-251g | 2459-2518 
Warsaw, Zl. wescsssesreee | 48°38 245¢-251g 245g-251g | 245g-251g 
Riga, Lat. ......cccccosreee | 25°221g | 2434-2534 2434-2534 2454-2534 
Bucharest, Lei ....s0000 | 813°8 650-670 650-670 650-670 
: 580* 580* 580* 
Istanbul, Pst. .....sse0000 | 110 { a atk atk 
Belgrade, Din. ........0008 | 276°32 204-214 04-21 
SS . 48-66 2712-2812 2712-2812 | 2719-282 
Sofia, Lev. ...s.0cssccsseee | 673°66 370-400 370-400 | 370-400 
Tallinn, E. Kr.ce.secceese 18-159 1734-1834 1734-1854 1734-1834 
Ke. ccosscccccccccoss | 38°199 | 19-85-95 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 
Stockholm Kr. | 18-159 | 19-35-45 =| 19-35-45 | :19- 35-45 
Op Kirewcenee | 18-159 | 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 | 22, 35-45 
hebeneateoet 9719 9759-53 75g—53 eee 
Kobe, Yen Patan | PTE | SE Mg | anette | 136-148 
Singapore, $ .....2e0e00+ 28d. | 2715;6-28 2715)6-28 2715 16-28. 
Batavia, F. ..... cmmacnine 1 waren 8-67-71 8-69-73 , 8:70)2-73!2 
Bangkok, Baht ........00- | 121°82d. | 2216-16 22hie-16 «=| 22h 6-16 


sance: “Alexandria ria (Sight). ~ ® Sellers. + Pence per unit of local 
olsen TT ¢ an, since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
England. (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 


i for payments 10. the Ba Agreement. (/) Nominal. 
LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing a, ae 


Feb. 10, | Feb. 11, | | Feb. 13, | ~~ ait | Feb. ovis = 16, 


LO CS, 


































1939 1939 1939 939 

iota Per£ | Per£ iF Per £ | Perf 3 Per £ es 
> 1 @ |.) ( .@) ; (p) 

no a. "ie 716-38 Jess 

79-34 4 g-94 6-116 

inti, 156-144) erty [1501546 | 13g—11g 1H ly 

d (d) (d) (d) (d) 

wt Par-lg Par-lg | Par—!g | Par-l3 

1 16-216 die—i6 | F16-516 d16—516 

3g-l2 es | See | Se-l2 | ‘ee 


























(p) (p) (p) 

?), 2%, 54-14 1-lo l-lo 

15g-1ig 173-1 lg llp-l 114-34 jl 1 liek 
21¢-134| 23—-178| 214-184] 2-112] 2-12 | 2-12 








1p-Par| Par Par Par 2p-Par 
lp-Par, Par Par Par 2p-Par 
1p-P. Par Par-1 Par 2p-Par 















(p) ~ ~ (p) (p) 
13, 1 ee - aes! 
Toa t oe 64 | &4 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 









































NEW YORK 
a aaa aphinticnnlgeeenttinncnt ge de ee 
> : . 10, | Feb. 11, | Feb. 13, | Feb. 14, | Feb. 15, 
New York on | i a) 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
1 E } 1 
Cents 
London :— Cents | Cents | Cents 
0 ee i an iia 468732 | 4683: | 468552 468959 | 468152 
COREED ccccscnceccetunnees 4685, = j = 4681 _ sr 
i -- —aphmomemenens F< ES ee 2-647g | 2-64i5i6 
ie TE ssencenenan 16°88 16°87 |16-88l2 16-8619 116-87, 
Switzerland, Fr. ........- 22-6612 [22-67 22-6612 -70 22-7119 
Ttaly, Lira.......0:seseveees 5+2614 | 5-26l4 | 5-261 52614 | 5°2614 
ON i aisle 40-14 |40-14 _ |40-14 | Markets 40-14 40-14 
Guilder..... |53°89 (53°81, a3 79 Closed a oo 
Copenhagen, Kr. .......- 20-93  |20-92l, |20- . . 
etapa 23-56 [23-55ip (23-55 23-56 [23-55 
Stockholm, Kr. .........- 24:16 |24-15lp (24-15 24-16 (24-15 
Athens. Dr. .......e-seeee: 0-86 | 0-86 | 0-86 0-86 | 0-86 
Montreal, Can. § ......+- 99-500 (99-515 |99-500 530 (99-530 
Yokohama, Yen .......... 27-35 (27-33 [27-33 27:34 iz-33 
Shanghai, $...........000+- 16:10 (16°10 /16-10 16:10 {16-05 
B. Aires, Pes0 .......00-+- 29-08 {29-07 |29-07 29-08 (29-07 
Rio, Milreist ..........-.. 5-95 5:95 | 5-95 5-95 | 5-95 
Usance: T.T. ¢ Official. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended February 9, 1939 




















.. | 37,364 a CORRES .ccascocccescences 10,933 793 
erlands..........+. 77,572, 33,997 | Finland .....s.seeeeeeeoes 1,861/ ... 
Switzerland............ 18,754) 51,891 | Estonia .........sccecsees 586; 570 
SNE Sicnshsansesneeeds 11,013) kan | Netherlands ............ ae 17,589 
CO” SC RRRRTONEE 708 A. SRE octet 9,482) 17,566 
scembetieuacaiieat 65,970, ... | United States ......... |7,137,957) 1,234 
OEE? scccsnceenes 273,621; 91,348 WOME. “cncecsisiaes 7,161L,1 41,072 
SILVER SILVER 

ED catisbadiessakiceanens ah | RIED 1 Games ...ccccccsccccsses 

Gibraltar .............+ am 6,592 | Sweden ........c.seseeeee 

South Africa ......... 7,907) tne 1 ERIE, « n.vessccnsessee 

DEED cnciccoisnccces 31,318) 936 Netherlands ............ 

SI citictninenaanay 30,939) 275 | Switzerland ............ 

NOD suicickiicbconstose 126,692 216 | United States ......... 

Rei cecceiiegatnens | 4,771 | Other Countries ...... 


Total® .....c..ce0ee 198,363) 15,317 Total .....sceceeeeee 


* Including other countries. 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from p. 360) 


H. Yager (London) Scheme.—It is proposed to reduce capital 
by £331,880 by cancelling 1,303,509 ordinary and 31,907 erence 
shares surrendered by Mr Harry Yager and Mr Solomon Yager, and 
by writing down preference s from £1 to 9s. and i 
shares from ls. to 14d. All shares would become one class of Is. 
ordinary shares, and preference dividend arrears cancelled. 

Manchester Ship Canal.—Net revenue for 1938, after interest, 
fixed charges and reserves, amounted to £144,834, compared with 
£271,923 for 1937. Distribution is 3} per cent. on Corporation prefer- 
ence stock, 2 per cent. on the perpetual 5 per cent. preference (shares 
against 4 per cent.), and 1 per cent. on ordinary, compared with 
2 per cent. 

Watford and St. Albans Gas.—Gas sold during 1938 amounted 
to 1,792 million cubic feet, an increase of 1.67 per cent. Gross 
revenue for 1938 is £554,094, and net revenue £94,748, against 

92,330 after £2,000 to special purposes fund. Dividend, 6} per cent. 

r year, against 7 per cent. Dividend is reduced under sliding 
scale on account of increase in price of gas. 


English Electric Company, Ltd.—This company’s prelimi 
statement was discussed in The Economist of Febr pL, 1938, 
on page 309. In the full report, the balance sheet shows stock 
and work in progress at £1,668,841, compared with £1,957,320. 
Debtors and repayments are up from £2,267,916 to £2,749,452. 
Bank overdraft is reduced from £638,182 to £494,238. 


Rawiplug Company, Ltd.—Net profit for 1938, £57,997 against 
£64,311. ‘© reserve £3,000 (£10,080, Carry forward raised from 
£21,997 to £22,245. dividend, 40 per cent. as before. It 
is stated that turnover has again increased. 


Burma Co m. — Gross revenue for the December 
quarter, 1938, amounted to £578,857, compared with £556,470 
ious three months. iture was a trifle hi at 

800, but surplus increased from £202,095 to £223,057. 

‘axation is catimnaned at £68,047 and depreciation takes £13,687. 

Bovril, Ltd.—Net profits for 1938 show a reduction of £30,726, 
to £251,238. Deferred dividend is reduced from 6} per cent. to 
6 per cent., and transfer to reserve from £65,000 to £35,000; 
carry-forward, £73,852 against £71,364. 

Bradford Dyers’ Association, Ltd.—Preliminary figures for 
1938 show a trading loss of £240,449, after £143,891 depreciation, 
against a profit for 1937 of £29,018, after £150,097 iati 
Debenture interest increases loss to £298 (net loss for 1937, 





February 18, 1939 
OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 





Imports (Value C.1.F.) | Exports (Value FoR, 


seein 
— 
— 





















































Month ended 
January 31 anuary 31 
1938 1939 1938 | 1939 
1.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— f £ 
A. Grain and Flour ........+.++++ 4,737,687 149,985 102,359 
B. > affs for Animals ... 1,014,509 52,743 68,124 
C. Animals, Living, for Food .. 485 178 1,206 
D. Meat .......scceeneereneensensnnnee 7,326,985 93,835 | 122,584 
EB. Dairy Produce ..........-..++++ 6,646,659 69,744 72.301 
F. F Fruit and Vegetables... 3,372,937 38,176 40, 
G. Beverages Prepara- 
TOMS  ...-eeseeeeeneenennreneenes 4,121,848 | 1,345,357 | 1,301,941 
H. Other Food .......sesseseesseees 4,965,486 | 869,722 | 1,010,662 
HT, TabBeccd § cccccccccccccscccccccsee 2,137,423 410,798 403,335 
eee) 
Total, Class I ......++ 3,030,538 | 3,123,086 
Il.—Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured— 
CORE nccccccccsssvccsescess essesens 3,019,166 | 2,892,337 
B. Other Non - Metalliferous 
ing and Quarry Pro- 
ducts and the like ......... 73,039 86,267 
C. Iron Ore and Scrap ............ 10,846 75,753 
D. Non - Ferrous Metalliferous 
Ores and Scrap ........00+- 227,089 | 187,940 
E. Wood and Timber ............ 4,846 | 4,986 
F. Raw Cotton and Cotton Waste 2,341,581 31,063 42,452 
G. Wool, Raw and Waste, and 
Woollen Rags ............++. 4,512,376 | 5,502,456 521,195 | 616,087 
H. Silk, Raw, Kaubs and Noils... 275,903 156,317 17,611 116,448 
I. Other Textile Materials ...... 1,463,357 | 1,522,979 28,056 2, 
J. Seeds and Nuts for Oil, Oils, 
Fats, Resins and Gums...... 1,973,895 249,105 | 166,943 
K. Hides and Skins, Undressed... 2,280,765 142,050 | 126,630 
L. Paper-making Materials ...... 1,508,506 108,892 95,820 
Dc OED : <iccvcccegsivecsoheyenenese 1,283,873 547,057 26,457 17,350 
Miscellaneous Raw Materials 
Articles mainly Un- 
manufactured..............++++ 962,796 776,061 220,863 | 222,788 
Total, Class II ......... 25,742,672 21,465,781 | 4,680,278 | 4,654,343 










III.—Articles a or Mainly 


A. Coke and Manufactured Fuel 
B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, etc. 


474 

612,814 
C. Iron and Steel and Manufac- 
tures thereof .................. 


thereo: 2,821,139 
D. Non - Ferrous Metals and 
Manufactures thereof ..... . | 3,496,465 
Imple- 


and Instruments ... 572,185 


j 

789 | 404,114 385,630 
478,278 | 806,822 | 714,026 
855,373 | 4,127,733 | 2,608,265 
3,017,312 | 1,136,167 | 1,274,754 


481,996 749,158 | 674,462 


















a MOINES. ‘ucinsowssoniscctneuinepnend : sae : ee! Loe eine 
REEL 990,292 6 » 784, | 4, 
H. Manufactures of Wood and , hie. 

EE  cassnconsecsihenialedah 632,885 477,670 83,263 70,856 


248,257 | 4,908,942 | 4,127,383 


_and 336,089 | 2,829,078 | 2,582,945 
- Silk Yarns and Manufactures 442,033 442,620 542,525 471,866 


Manufactures of other Textile 
erials 





saa tibesicetaninats 406,853 | 422,590 | 984,656 | 936,057 
I cei cena 653,809 | 583,987 | 800,164 | 740,881 
Sc MINUUIRR - <scasseodiasutigsbes 174,986 | 182,258 | 171,374 | 116,377 
Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes and 
inane aa 1,063,119 | 1,073,904 | 1,936,790 | 1,750,609 
” fa ~~~" ppabesunemsedeetassced 532,971 | 434,087 
er ree 4,392,708 | 3,788,500 , 
Q. Leather and Manufactures 
Scie eadtatieaies 554,279 | 578,883 | 302,084 | 327,137 
R. wap, Candboerd, ee ae oe 1,507,961 | 1,221,246 664,677 | 558,624 
" be Shine a Anon 620,958 | 449,038 | 3,278,419 | 4,586,681 
ves, an s , : 586, 
T. Rubber Manufactures ......... 60,331 57,974 119,396 | 125,880 


Miscellaneous Articles wholly 
or mainly Manufactured ... 










1,678,125 | 1,600,745 | 2,173,124 | 2,298,278 





Total, Class III......... 32,595,162 30,447,853 
IV.—Animals, not for Food ......... 70,301 | 70,855 
a 

Wee schicseoceccccrscssocsse 571,120 | 806,853 | 1,183,461 
 atevisinscsniaiigies 4,879,549 (75,570,411 41,163,132 39,479,598 


£29,132). Reserve of £150,000 transferred to profit and loss 
account. Carry-forward, Dr. £137,227, against Cr. £11,372. 
Borax Consolidated, Ltd.—Total income year to September 30, 
1938, £481,515 (£561,925). To depreciation reserve, £70,000 as 
before. Deferred share dividend 74 per cent., absorbing £97,500, 
against 7} per cent. plus 2 ay cent. bonus absorbing £130,000. 
Carry-forward raised from 7,068 to £241,528. 
Freeman, Hardy and Willis.—Trading profit, 1938, £225,648 
(against £254,564). To this is added £11,287 reserve for tax n0 
ger required. Interest absorbs £10,000 and fees £3,664. Years 
dividend on deferred ordinary is reduced from 42} to 35 per cent. 
tax free. Carry-forward, £102,727, against £102,581. 
Waygood-Otis, Ltd.—Increase in for 1938 of £10,516 to 
a er after again placing T1000 to pensions. Ordinary 
vidend is again maintained at 25 per cent., and previous year $ 
special bonus of 20 per cent. repeated. | Carry-forward, £10,555, 


against £13,279. 
Birmingham Railway Carriage. — 38 fits were 
£ 146,781, an increase of £95,395. Ordinary dividend unchanged at 


but {with addition of 2} cent. bonus. Reserve 
receives 000; £15 ; 
; £m £15,000 written off 
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+ 11 days. 





Invest 
4 nvestment 
TRANSPORT RECEIPTS ________ LONDON _ TRANSPORT BOARD ! 
| ~~) Compared” 'g 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS | Reinioes. | wide pron a 
a Gross Ri fea Feb 12 | Aggregate Gross Receipts ie ——————__—_, a 
wok ene ‘ Hula | Week ending Feb. 11, 1939, before pooling ...........000 565,000 | + 0.200 f 
2 tla 4s ao | Otal, 33 WEEKS 10 ute w.ercsccsessecessstserserrrc 18,711,300 | + 180,800 
& LPTB. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 . . } + 
; Hue # Hy ig #3) & 3 | | L-P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to fons AMP ccacessanen | Bs730:000 & 255°000 
; Z L-P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling . 30,923,828 | 4 676,450 
: ee | London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938 .. 42,120,179 | _+- 742,250 
1 L. Bae wi 494| 309| 803) 1,193 iad 2,867, 1,879| 4,746, 7,045 | 
; 1998 cc] 380, 445) 314] 759 pst 2,233) 2:55 a us OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
L.&NE.(O— | a5s\ 351\ 282| 633| 888) 1,540 1,997, 1,698, 3,695 5,295 INDIAN fae tere 
, 1939 scapnaniatediid 256, 299] 272) 571 a7 1,494) 11674 1,588 3,262} 4,756 Gross Receipts | Renee Gon 
Grete ...| 160, 196| 123| 31 ar) 972 1,175, 780, 1,955, 2,927 — Be Ridin beeemedaicied oe 
1999 ...resresseeses 156, 187, 118| 305] 461| 960 1,050 696) 1,746, 2,706 Bi § ean 
? ~ 1939 + or — | 1939 + or — 
1998 .sscscsoscceeee] 25 38| 99| 356| 1,560, 349 229 578, 2,138 Bi 
EE Leopensconl 259 55| 39] 94| 383) 1,547) 315, 225, 540) 2,007 | 5 BS 50 Rg Se pe ae 3 
) - er er a | | Bengal & N. Western | 16 {Jan. “to $11,48,921] + 98,436 1,15,52,101) + zie 641 
| RE 1062 1102| 752\1854) 2,916 | 6,371) 6,388 4,586| 10,974 17,345 | Bombay, Bar, & Ci. | 4 45 |Feb. 10 $35°48,000|— 78,000 1604,86,000 ~12,61,000 
: BOSD cocseccnecenes awe Say 986| 743)1729 2,700 | 6,234) — 4,361 — 16,089 | Madese S. Mah... 2 Jan. 20) ae +1,47,982) 5,97,00,326 +31,87,920 
| 2 * fetes 20\_$13,75,444| — 176,284) 4,40,11,620 — 9,22,279 
(a) ei ee 11. $0 days. —‘ ¢ 11 days. 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS CANADIAN ‘ 
ee 1939 eee ee ee 2 
| Canadian National .. | 5 \peb. i 3,163,696|— 95,187) 16,658,701 + 78,186 é 
| L.M.S. | L.N.E.R. —. Southern | Canadian Pacific...... | 5 | 7|__ 2,284,000|— 34,000! 11,983,000, — 650,000 ’ 
Cumulative Figures £ ZZ | £ £ | 
Gros decrease fist hall 1938, over ee ee Nels oe SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN _ 
One Oe a ee 2,423 | —1,812 | — 926 | — 54 | Antofagastan..u | 6 Feb. "a £11,680 — 5,560, _ 74,520 — 29,220 
Gross decrease,_ first “aif 1939, Argentine N.B. ...... | 32 Ft ss agenoa + 5,700 5,183,300 + 197,000 
over — ; 
ne a 000|+ 25,000 42,285,000! — 1,804,000 
ey eb pce, | ives [com [mance cree|s healt oem can) Sem eee 
Av. weekly decrease, Ist half 1939 | —84-16 | —79-83 | —36-83 | — 8-50 DTA .ccreee ‘ Jan. 28) 5400 — 
Latest week compared with 1998....| — $4 |— 61 |— 18 | — B.A. Gt. Southern... | 32 |Feb. 11) $3,316,000) - - 303,000 Tepe ewla 189148 
“iage-8 compared with average Re eee ee 6 B.A. Western 32 a $930,000) + 143,000) 22,645,000) — 1,613,000 
Seeeseesveceseeesvesoeeseseees : ro Oe ° eeeeeeeee sh me ne 871) 5 pfoe776) we rae i < 
. | '— 7,121, i 3 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS Guat Anganias .. | 38 - *4159,817) + 44,749 3,697,810 — 441/807 ry 
ae ARES + ’ | > ’ + > 
hts Central Uruguayan.. | 31 ‘ €£20,246)— 1,350) | '576,847|+ | 22664 
Gross Receipts, week ended | Aggregate Gross Receipts Idina é 11| £ M1619000| — 137,000, 10,824,000 + 435,000 7 
February 1% 1939 6 weeks | Leopoldins ............ 7 19,495|~ “406, 130,656 + 12,565 / &§ 
Compeny (£’000) | Mexican Railway..... 7 89,300!— 32,300) 1,565,200/\— 72,700 : 
as tlielibide latipes se | PIRIEE sccccccceccccces . 4 an. 31) at £5,054 — 4,599 8,873'— 7,556 
o | United of Havana’... | 32 Feb. 11) — £44,681/— 7,596 578,299 — _ 50,773 
Pass. | Goods | Total Pass. | Goods otal * Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. + Receipts in Argentine j 
De ef pesos. t+ Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. (d) Receipts in Uruguayan 7 
| currency. (¢) Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 2 
12:4 
125 | MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS | 
96-9 Bile lena acer a a siilanatiliceaie - i 
Z) | Receipt for Month| Aggregate Receipts ; 
os Company & | Ending p> 7. 5 - 
2 fora at waa 1a 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS ea - |e Hae . ; selomedpenmasl— tame evseel— tana ; 
Orpn..... an. ross; _- _ 
POLE Berd ec) Bed home | iio: | Bel Rea = as 
. ‘ 4 Jan. 1 Gross) ’ > - ? 
Transit Receiptst.... 4 hes 31 AE 1 Sool 742,800 - — $100 | 1 oan apibiesiiies 1 | 31 er 98,100 = | oss 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked ; 
er by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. ! 






































*Int. *Int. | . | Prev. *Int. 
- | Prev. T ; Company or | Total 
common |g Teal] Be |S come Yeu tina iE Yea 
“ee a o7 o/ { 0, a) ™! a Seo Bo 
pee me * |) piweeds Comen «|  \peb. 28} 3* Scottish BankInsur. | ” | ” | " 
Bank of Newey ao 8 8 Eeonomic Ges Boiler 3 1722 ae 29 ot ia: ri vss me $5.8d Feb. 15) $5.94 
wiss National Bank | | tag Elec. Dist. 4 4 9 oe cot. Westn. Invstmt. 
MINING * Cfo | 6 Elec, Dist over Oe] 3 | | 12 Shelled Ge nnn ist ‘Ste | = ‘ei 
0 vse | Slot} 121 Tg —_— Evered & Co. ..-.++0+5 ae ian ae Strand Elec. Hi 4*| ... 5 
Pacaling Royalties... | 22izt| 40° |<. Fife Goal oc $ét | $11 $121 Sed Bit, Fixed Trt #534 | Feb. 15) $64 
G.W. Rly, om 1 4 ie oie Ra $3°8d) ... Feb. 20, $3:8d © Titaghur Jute ......... 34 6 éée 10 
INDUSTRIALS” a oo Ford Motor (Holland)| 14t 20 eee io Union, Com. Invest. te Ag} ase ie 
ADT creas | toe | cr |Mait’ al ige © Hockney Wick Sued.” | 438 =~ |i Sita Visual sooo é 10 
OM scinuumed Sar o : 7 Harrods, Ltd. .....+-+: 16 |Mar. 16; 1812 Victory Real Estate 3 6 7 
Barrat & Co. °°°".""" | 2033¢| 3038 | 12. | 26 Int. Invest. Trust... | 5t| 8 10v. Waxed Papers ......... a a 
Bournemouth Gas ... | 434 91) <. | “Otg Lamson In | Te Tig West (Butchers) sc... | s+» * er 
Bristol aye : 0 om 8° Lon. Border, etc., Tst.| «. (Mar. 15, : Wint , s | . 
Butish Assets Trust” | .... | 10 |Mar. 8| 10 | Manchstr. Ship g ne (RS = | ste] 50 x 
rit. Isles, etc., Invst, | 21 31g|Mar. 7| 31 Mann and Overton... 5t| 10 es 2 ardley coseee 
Gledonian Trust... | Sigf} 8 |. | 9°  MartinezGassiot &Co,) 354*| «| | 354 os 
Chandlers (§. Africa) | “5 72}. | 10 Mather and Platt...... ed ce 
Charrington Gardner, Napier (D.) & Son... | +s 3 eve r ted Pelé one teener copied. 
Sse ccna | $35")... [Reb, 21) 5s ord Canal .......+. wio| 2 |Z Se En 
Churchill (7% ¥. ips eee Mar. 14 Nil ieee Co ereeeeeeerere Tg ed 15 v) Includes special bonus 2 per cent. 
Chg roperty Invest. B sat B Premier Investment. | ... 2lg Mar. 2 Be 
Cons Sigiity Power +t 8 | .. | 8 Range Boilers ........ ar tied oe ae CHRYSLER CORPORATION.—Dividend of $1 
SP eeeneette eee 3612 eee 361g Red Securities Inv. eee 5. eee 5 on stock ed with $1. 25 paid last 
Dundee Coaj “*"""""""* 332 St, Mar. 21 me aatke “St 6 - 10 quarter, nil a year ago, and $2 for the whole of 1938. 
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February 18, 1939 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for 


stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any 
date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount 
calculated by reference to! the latest dividends, 


colculating the view ca —S cum. div.” 


— 











112 | 10814 | 2le 
11212 | 1051, 21g 
121 112 234 
1i7!2 | 108 2lp 
5 6814 
B5ig | B2l4 11g 
114 1124 2g 
211, 4e 
215; 1’, Nil 
4\2 33g Nil 
47 38 334 
li 8 1 
19 3 
1214 | 101g ll, 
Wie 20 4c 


7 la 
9312 80 Zig 
gy 4lo Nil 
Sly 31g Nil 
1 9 Nil 
1012 614 Nil 
lll, 634 Nil 
6116 478 Nil 
20 2¢ 
/- 30/- Nil 
2054 t26 
60/- 55/- ji 
29/Tig | 26/41. 5 
330 3 6a 
75/6 | 67/9 Ja 
39/101 3a 
Gaels | gaa) 82 
¢ 
23 sear re ¢ 


y vied onan (m) Based on dan” in AN 
oO" ie Yield on 42% bani 10%, basis nO ts Soll on 0 Stove Cooke 
oo Yield based on 40% of t Free of Income Tax. 








Year 1939 | 
Year 1938 | Feb. 15 | cies i 
Be Sales —| a Bame of 
High- | “Low- High- | | 
_est_|__est__|i_est “en_| ai 
mo, | 64 | 71% ) ad stp 
1115s | 98 | 10512 | 10318 | Do. 4% (alt, 1957) | 
1005, | 90 || S654 Conv. 212%, 1944-49 
10314 | 92 || 98l2 | 9558 || Do. 3%1 3... || 
10453 Wl I 9913 96716 || Do. 319% after 196! i 
105ig | 100 |} 10414 | 102716 | Do. 41p% 1940-44 | 
11553 | 102 |; 11153 | 10853 | 5%) 1944-64 ... | 
Ollie SL || 87 8512 || Fund. 212% 1956-61 
Q7i3;g| BBlg | 9254 907g || Fund. 254% 1952-57 
99516 | 90 } 9473 | 93 || Fund. 3% 195 
1147, | 98 || 10812 | 106 || Fund. 4% 1960-90 
116, 9O | 991g | 9673 || Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 
100g | 93 || 96lg | 94lg || Do. 3% 1954-58 
11213;6, 100 |; 108 10534 || Victory Bonds 4% 
1035, i 9012 I 4 9519)6)| (Wart. 32% af, 1952 
8 1 8 + Loans 3%..-.+- 
102 | 9012 99 S5l2 || Auserie 3% 1933-53 
681. | 55 || 64 6114 || India 219% ....00--+++" 
om $8 | % a0 Do. 39 seceeeeeenee 3 
11715 | 110 || 145g | 1122 Do. 45%, “i98-68 || 113 
H Dom. & Col. Govts-) 
1087, | 97 || 103lg | 101 Austr. 5% 1945-75.. 
10415;61 97 || 10314 | 10153 || Canada 4% 1940-60 
5 | 109lg || 11214 | Lllle || NigeriaS5% 1950-60 
108 9512 |, 10112 | 98% || N. 946 
1071939) 95 || 10234 | 10054 || Queens. 5% 1 
112i8j6) 97 10844 | 107 ||. 5. Afsica 5% 198 5-75 
mental 
oete | 78 | 85 79 Wane “2% St Bas. | 
89 | 33 | So? | 4s | “Do. 412% 1934-55 
= = | - | Belsian 42% G6) 1970 
in | 124 | ioe | 12 | Breedsyy fa iid. 
gore .. i — 1254 | Re SA (192%) anat 
ti 2 | China 
7312 | 40 || S5lp | 44 | De 5 t913), iat 
% ( ) 
10554 | 20 || 55g | 40l2 | Czechoslovakia8 % 
2 94 || 100 98 || Denmark 3% .....0-+ 
841 || 261, | 81 || Egypt Unified 4% 
13 Qlg || 12k, 1114 || French 4% se 
= > || 44 30 || Ger. Dawes 5% 
| 331g 2154 | Do. ¥ La, 412% 
341 | 25 || 291. | 24 || Greek 6% Stab. La. 
38l2 > 332 =e | ene, 2 tasé-a5 
{ 4 || Japan. 36-6 
O41. | 38 || 53 4458 Bac6%4 (28 red. 1959 
74 | = = = | Pero 7 %! pesves 
1534 | 9g || 9% 7 || Roum, 4% Con. 1922 
92 | 5 | 79 7434 || U.K. & Arg. C. 3% 
Corporation Stocks 
115% | 101 11112 | 10912 | Birham 5% 1946-56 
1 10412 |) 114° | 110 |) Bristol 5% 1948-58... 
erie iz. Sls = L.C.c. 3% antenatal 
2 |i 16 | Li 
105% | 94% || 1025 | 991, | Middn 31p% 1957-62 
ene t 
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Final dividend. (c) Dividends for full 








and the earliest 
account being taken of any increase or 


is 





lnnerott O<fines oat resemption ; where socks are redeemable et or before « certain dr Where 


loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date ¢ 








Feb 5, 
el 
311 6 | 
312 On 
3 10 
344 
312 On 
4 6 3f 
216 3 | 
3 6 6 
3 5 6 
3 5 6 
3 8 3 
214 0 
35 9 
312 5 
311 6 
312 9 
3 6 0 
40 8) 
410 
406 
310 0 
48 6) 
3 18 10f) 
313 6 || 
5 00) 
419 3f, 
311 0} 
5 12 o || 
13 0 80) 
10 2 0|| 
410 0} 
10 0 Om) 
Nil || 
14 9 00! 
14.18 6f, 
10 6 2f) 
1416 4 | 
3 2 0 || 
417 0} 
5 7 6 || 
13 7 3 | 
17 0 4/| 
9 1 Ow) 
13 8 Bh) 
ll 0 Of| 
12 4 9f| 
9 8 3g 
8 oo 
it 
317 
3 7 
313 
3 16 
3 12 
312 
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Prices, 
Year 1939 
Jan. 1 to 
Feb. 15 


49 
75/- 63/6 
1014 9 
£93 
59/42 | 54/ 
81930 7i5ig 
86/- 80 
534 
3054 2914 
455 % 
15716 | 14% 
45/- 39 
91/9 85/6 
2633 2434 
14 131 
933 
95/- 85/9 
274 | 25 
1034 92359 
191g 1812 
15518 141g 
3534 337, 
93/- 84/- 
Qlo 
Bl4 
171g 16lg 
83/- T1/- 
8li¢ 


12/3 
13, 












15/1019! 
oh 


earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks he final 
reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued divin: @ 


















} 3 
| Last two .| ss, 
j 1 
Wane 2, Feb ls, 
e | 
s 1a 
76 i Na * 
Bq +h 6 39 
5a eee 4 9 Oe 
3 a eee 3 18 0 
105 wo | | $86 
£2'2 £3 Ss. \£82lox'd+ £2) 6 13 2 
6a £i pd... |/"56/6 | -i)-| 44 
7a i zee é| .. : 6 
8a 84)- 4 40 
is Dee £2i fy. pd pd. |) 512 ite 
ob | 80 | Neofind 25, Aa 0 = 500 
The Tig b|| N. Prov. 69/- | —i/- 13 0 
rT 5 "| SC te } ot jas | | 3a ; 
10 5a | St.cfS.A. £20, nd 
334a) G4 6), pion Diss een ‘ 18 4 
oe) 9 ow pd....-- sus 
Insurance 
506 40 en. 1 fully pa. 
4/6 ia 3 File L toe | 218 
n . 
ao) 6a | | Sontaok 1, 5/~ pd. ‘ 2 8 
3/2a aii, plete ‘D. ; 4 1 
a “of 
6/- 6/~5 | Pha Phen ae Lh pd... 2 18 of 
5/—a |t14/8% |) rot Resin . 
c ¢ ‘Do with 4s. pd. 2 6+ 
195 lla || Ro : 5 oF 
3/36) 3/3a | Royal £1, 10/- 3 FE 0 
6/62 66 || S.U.& (ik ps, 319 0 
1/66| 1/34 Sets 3 is 0 
tl0a | t105 ao 
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— 
nv 
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512 0 

479 

of Lone 5.16 0 

3a | Dalgety 3 6 4 

65 3a Pons ee ; 10 0 0 

Nil c | z 4 (c)|} Hudson’s Bay £l 410 0 

55 2a soe Seven, S  aiiad 812 0 
Nil 

815 0 

7155 

5a 590 

3 a 6 00 

a5 4 4 6f 

126 3a 419 0 

sb | me as 
a 5 0 

176 12a 5 8 9 

AS 5\ : 0 

eeeree 6 

8a 136 5 16 0 

4a 146 590 

66 42 6 2 0 

125 6a 5 16 0 
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Flat yield. (g) Yield worked on 4% 


Alowing Soc enchangn, A 

at year shown. worked of face value. 

worked on a 14% basis. ° on pba po a a 
of coupon. (s) 1% paid free of income tax. 
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we | ER? | 
to A two | ngrnanniyie 
sa ¥ : ) inclusive Dividends | soa | = 
| ) | ¥ Low | Name of Security | "884) yi 
= 426 54/412 tron, Coal, &e.—cont. et | ext (a) ~e ® | so Bs af Fees, 
$75.4 | $5776 | Nie | Theenyeroit, John " 41/3 | Lad | =e f . ee 1939 cil 
24/814 209 7b ag Steel $1 $621, + 1/1019! 3 17 6 ' J « a 
) 33/Tiq| 19/1032) 4 teel Cos. Ord. £ | ~$1 wi’ || oo) & rte — & 
23/3 | 21/- | 12 waa 10/=.......2.. 23/9 ‘ 8 8 5) 4/9 3/4\5 2 b T2.a\| Gallaher } r | a 4 
ane A | 1219 4 Ward (Thos. W.) £1. | | wan i» ja| 49 61 259 | one Nic) Nil ¢j ao ra. £11 6%! 41,| $ % 4 i 
a 61/3 | 58/9 l| 20 L&S. £1 y +Ped 10 | £2 236 ¢| @| Gen, t-Brit. Ord. 6 | lg | +le} 4 1 is 
| i ¢ Yarrow & Co. 16 0/|| 85/- } 15 a 25 Refract’s 10 | 3/6 . | = 0 ; 
é @,| 2/3 | T & | 60) 715 0 | 60/3 sae 5 al 2 | Gestetner (D) (5 lave || 9/6 — 4 
CB owl ele | ef pee mae BBS Be) as bieeeecnte, we = tS | 
Mel 2) il Bradford Dyers £' goee 2/6 29/3 15 a i l Dt. £1) c - 
Oe 4/79) 2/9 | adford - | one Nil | ) 25/- | 271g b|| Hawker Siddeley (4) 60/- | , ? 
i 3/3 Nil Bre. Cal. Ord. 3 ~aeal a saat Nil i — 27/6 51,5 : é Imp. Airwa cr Aire te | | 22/3 | +13 : = 0 
) 29/9 23/- 10¢ Coats, J. eed . 3/9 +4lod) Nil | 634 ae § cd Nil ol io Chem, ¢ Ord. £1 | as ee 5 1 is 
BBs | dhs shale as a | BR 2 CRE | oS oGt| tag tas Hees ts | Bas | 
5 ! 1/9 Swg. Ctn. £1 | f +3d 3 4 | i 9/11 “a2 ¢ 00, Inter Ni ne | oad eee Nil 
) 29/9 24/4)0 ill Fine Cotton S 25/710) — 4lod 6 i 37/- 30 | 2 5 b 5 al I . Nickel n.p, ... —lig 315 
6 | 3 b| Linen Thread 1 || 2/41 ed 715 3 ‘6 4 nternational + || $5412 | — $le ot 
) $102 S- eg Patons & Baldwins £1 aa teed te ol 51/3 | 4313 | + d] Ni | Lona're Cree ft | 33/9 as 4/811 
) Whitworth & Mit. /1 | lp + Tod 4 8 511 4il : c » | | Lond: 10/- | 2 2 518 6 
1 Electrical | 5/-|— S OF} S71 sont || 248 on Brick 
) qo) me” 10 ¢|| Associated El 7zd/ Nil || 78/514| 63/9 2719 b |; Lyons J) Gj: Ord. ++ |49/4loxd — tds 2 8 
| Bs a a“ British Insulated £i.. | 40/-| +6d| 5 0 O| = S2'2i4| 9558 12ie Murex "ai |) ss| “28 $12 6 
| 15/- ~ || 86/3! ... || 9355) 212.4) Phillips (Godfrey) Zi | —2/=| 312 
54/1012 si/- 24 b ees fee: eeeeeee j 81/3 +2/6 4 13 7 | 36/- ae tt 10 b 7 a | Puliiies 1 Ord. £l i 76/3 —1/3 | 5 4 . 
716 | 709 |} 4 c|| English Electric A'S | oe +94 *> 6 || 52/514 oa 172i 372 5} [wep ey ate a | 26/3 oes | 730 
20/- | 17/9 c|; General Electri /6 | +1/6 17/112} 15/3 8 5) ga! Radiati 5/- || 35/71 613 3 
35/- | 32/- 5 a Henleys (W. T.) } | 77/=| +1 3 0 53 , 3 re art) padiation Ord. £1 ... - + Tiod| 700 
3 . T.) 5/=.. || 20/- l-| 5 4 6 47g) 221 Ord, 5/- | 50/- | —1/3 | 
— 5, | fohmon &Philine Zi | 339) | 7 8 0] 193") 9@°| 3 al 10°s Reckit & Sony Ori 09/271 $0 0 
} $10 BD cncmssnee | 21/3 7 8 0| 59/ 8/3 Qlncl 4 | sane FO 5/- 5 | +l) 410 $ 
67/9 Pig $12 « Breet Tree &c. / eee i343 ¢ | 29/71p ae 12" ra 212 4, on oe Arg Mel fi | 89 oe | 7 19 > 
28/1 |= r... || $9 61/ ' Nil | Swed. Match. B.kr 25 a | 2 
29 | 319 $ 4) British Pow. & Lt i! 67/6 | +3) 278 a1 | ee | Tae and by 33 [aos 52 2 
Hab ¢ ike cera) oe) io] Pe) Se Re | a ag a Tey ed ee 
4 : 6} .. . | | i 
5 (ies) Pall 3 Como sine [35 | ied $3 3] 5 | Be | 3 Bt cfetemced| 8 |r. 32 3 
|~- } 1 ’ | || 5 
siete ae Zt¢ 3 £1 dines , aie +s 415 3 | 53/11 os 3344 10148) ise lneegmnenes fi | 205 + Tiga 8 6 9 
48/112) 45/4) 3 Si Lond Aes. Elec. 1. |} 30/712 414 Or! 23/412| 197 5 a) 7126) United Dales £ | oe | sea 510 0 
35/101) | 34/— | 3 «| Lond. Ass. Elec. 41 || 28/9 +T2d} 5 2 2) 3313 an Tpa| 15.76! United Molarseseia | 23/6 ww a SS 
30/9. | 291- 217 || Midland Counties ‘| 43| | 5 17 5 | 389 | 306° 74 374 W Wilipape Minbar | 226| | 613 4 
oF | 16 2i9.a|| North-East. Elec, £1 35/-| | 41 6 /- | 55/- || 15 a 50 apcOrd 31/3 | + Tied 8 0 0 ‘ 
ae ae 6 ol perce Sete. At 30/6 | +6d| 412 6 oolworth Ord. | a3 | | 5 5 0 ' 
9 55 York on a) ne 35/- eee 411 5) 75. | 67; 1/3 | | 5 6 0 
23/112! 20/6 ectric £1 || 35/- 412 0 - 7/6 8% c¢ 5 _Mines 
12614 | 111 24 6|| Gas | 411 5/ 676 | 563 b ‘| | a Sia 68/~ | | 
23/142) | 21/6 4 all L. & C. £1 ...... | 21/9xd 161, 56/3 64a ft. ¢ Co Corp. Rs.9... | 8/4! 4 —3/9 511 9 
105% | 101 2% 6 Imp. Cont, St ai \“tisis| 3° 5 20 on 14% 95 'a ime b b Cons Gide SAL {1) 613 | cin 712 ot 
Pomel nee . ae | ines 10/- 6 
43 | 38/112 : ‘| S, Metropolian Stk. | fa Tul ss 3 Se) sae 22 | is. ol 8 De Beery (Det) ai | | | 3s 6 2 2 
'2| 28/3 121» c| Albion Motors Ord. 4 125; 2|| 11144 11145) Randfontein 4 41/3 | —2/ : 
28,9 | 23/3 +5 6)| Assoc, otors Ord. £1) 43/9 143." 9g |} 25 a 371 | Rhokana Core rae senate 35/- | {6 | 6 
27/6 | 23) 30 Sea Pi | Salatel ceil nk ¢| 121 || Na] Nil | Corp. £1... bal 12 16 0 
Bide | a's Serica abs deg Be) Gi Bese oa ot 
| 15! 2 d|| Dennis 1/- af i9 81 3a | a) b| Sub Nig pr.3!= | 16| —6d| 6 
37/6 | 51/1012 ee tt | tas +8138 0 | 6546 Be | Sa’ ai¢ «| | Union Cp. eed | im) —%| gi 9 
oo, 70/72 121» 5|| Lucas, J. ns £ on ft oe... 6 3 8 || 13/- We || io ¢ 10 Nil | W. Wicwatersranaio/-| 74; —1g| 5.9 8 
aa” 27/~ 25 ¢ Leyland otors £1... 57/6) ... 544 \ i et ee et | Wiluna Gold fl ! i} 47g) — 34 | Nil 
Sls Shp 45 ¢| Morris Motors 5/— Od 8216 | —1/3| § o o| NEW oe See 
v3 "| 13/14 5 Ral Cyatetiord. cl | 40/-| 7754 10 0 0) tame [nu ISSUE PRICES = | 
411; 2313 Stand. Motor 5/"... || 16/3 | a 6 4 fesve _|iseue| Feb. 15, (Chae a 
~ 5 Qian Line 16/3 |—7ind| 618 0 || ——— + |price| 1939 ‘Feb.8 | Issue Issue | "Feb, 15, {Change ef 
17/38 2 a) Clan Line St ‘a a __| Feb. 8 \Price 1939. _—‘|, Since 3s 
22) ye Be canned Al sanctions ae ose 490 A.C.E.Mc.5/~ | ... | 10/--10/6 eee re ae 
iWiate na Zeb Peo pet ce Me 46d 5 ry 0 |Broske 113 a Higa +3d “HicSid 4%, . 134-114 dis | | —l4 - 
¢ 6 } ot see 9 1-3 :% 
1516 | 12/9 Nil ¢} U Heal Vow 4 ts +64) 3 io 10 [Do. 510% dbs. {100 tale Tap oe ve Stim iy. 4. | 98 | et st, 5 | 
24/6 | 20/- . ann end Rubber —6d Nil CO: Ldn.EL£1 | 43/6) 43/1 Oly. 4-diea (Cie 41, %db} 9 981s lg —. eee a 
21/3 | 2H S ¢ Anglo-Dutch emaere fe | ie] aaa| 518 0 eer ad Ultramar. 10)-| ... | 26/6-27/6 |. pi 
35/~ 3 E : Lias eeeeee } +34 | 5 18 0 eke ce dette eT nT EE i e 
3312 | 306 2 al Jhanzie Tea Li... | 303] | § tan _ UNIT. TRUST ‘PRICES i 
3/6 as glee okai (Assam) aos sale o| . 7 0 } CPable de oes fnot include Unit Trusts Association 
28/712 | 2419" ‘ Plant. f1...... | 79 0 a - je certain closed trusts) 
3/112 an eb sole aha. ia +7iod) 7 0 0 || Name and Group Feb. 15; , | Change’ rE a 
: 2 4 || Rubber Trust £1 mH Pye 8 0 0| 19399 since |i "Name and Grou Feb. 15, [Change 
ie 82/934 Kaaieeg Seomens 2 3/- + 6d : . 0 ] ee ee re ei eb. 8 P 1939 ones 
| be a 0 |, Municipal & G | || Keystone... eb. 8 
56/9 22 5 ai| Angio- H en CystONne......... { 13/9 b 
46/~- 271 1p| — For. Govt. | | Ke id 
= i Nit” eer anniad 5° || 266) +2| 716 0 fe Gre bees) eae | i en Pe 
381, 3/9 10d ps ¢ 5 a Burmah oi Zi 55/6 bt Tae Nil | — & Sthn. 17/9-18/6 —3d l eemeane Cons. 13/ Jone 1 2) + _— 
(7p 37 11d ps ci] Mexican ea 82/6 |... 417. Ok! eS 16/3-17/-xd eystoneGld.Cts} 11/10! | 
92/6 * | a2\= Ce ee et 100 | £3518| tie| 513 3¢| Siow ieeiets -.. | 901-17" a a 12/10lexd) — 1igd 
- ae i728 eee eee al 1... dtiiot, -Ah ca 36) Bank & Insur. 17/9-18/9* Amer. oS: 19/--20/ . 
18/101 12 ee Doe cieok' | 85/- | —1/3| 6 7 6t Insurance ...| 19/3-20/3* | one. Ind. Ist . 16/3-17/3 +3 : 
193°| Yo? 5 dl Acces Gi} 42/6 | ed | 5 12 11 | Loven That desing. | || Ba aad | 1318/9 : 
23/4ia| 19/4 Z Si Aereted Bread £1 19/9 |471edl 5 6 8 || Com BLLT. 15/9014/9" ||P at” 14 9-15/9 |: i 
13/11p | 4 9 7 ¢l| Amal. Metal coe 18/6 | .... | 810 8 || Cornhill Sef. 20/9-21/9* | —liod! | Metal vk Mins. 15/6-16/6 | +3d 
0/33° 0/6, 3 all Amal E | aR + Tizd 611 9 a ae | 1a/—~13/-* | +3 ic pom 13/~-14/- + 
543? 89 3 Assos. a 5/- i1/9 ee 3 10 Q Notional D: . 16/6-17/6 | -oahee Groups 16/3-17/3 | +34 
ews. fe - ati yen al 
an sitity 7 26) Assoc. F Cement £1 as | to | 3° 3 Netional Dew | eislexd| Beit Emp leant) isis | 23d 
27/11 37/9 85 peceee John £i...... || 93/9 41/3| 511 6 Amalgamated 18/9-19/9 a es ss lllod-1/1 —3d 
13" 06 nf] Beochem Pills Dt, 2/6) 40) —3d 1 6 | Cencury ievveee | Tee tidlfeee..| tee a 
/9 2 2 _ - oul 4 6 0 eneetee -“~ at ° ee 8/- +3d 
5 /3 Nia Borax i 23/llox| +71 Scottish ecccveces 14/6-15/6 Domestic ose 6/- 
sate $3/9 Tiga Bow. il ii 1B as 6a 10 || Universal .....- 1eaict7/ite re Re eee oi. bid eee 
97/6 816 4a Brit Vewses ja —3d ? Protected ist ag 7 wpe ni tes Peer. ref 8/9-9/3 *y 
76/3 | 58 234 a|| British “33 412 0|| Do 6/3 b —lipd|} Do. “B” 18/9-19/9xd |) +3d 
4071.| 3716 120 "| Bri-Amer. Tob, o} i | 412 Of} wast ” 1aiiip bid | —1edl| Do. R 13/6-14/6 |... 
2.7) 3/6 2, 6) Beitigh Oxy fi ie | 29) 35 ot in Flew | 11/61 eee cee) S| 
a 5) 4 6|| Brockhouse (J.) a 37/6 oe 413 9 Inv. Gas & El. ies ae Do. “B” seal stew 
saa 93° 20 ve ** I “401g | —1 ; R sat i a. Sema bon pte de/ate +3d || Gold Share Tst. eaten on 
33 S 25 S| Seitall Mis. 1 | ave | 2° | 10 16 Inv. eats to shig Brit. Trans. _... | 11/912/9x 
is Tp 9c a | 2 1 5 16 6 | ier. Gasl 17/3-18/3, | — 1! Bank, Ins. & Fin. et 5 
226 | 39 Sa eal BF oneseer: a 24/- 710 0 Hundred ...... 16/1y-17/2 ad Ro 2nd 7 13/--14/- aa | 
27/9 | 2319 : Elec. a Mus, Ind. || 389 8 14 0 || Savings Unit ... +Tigd . Gases Be 19/—-20/= |... 
15 10/-|| 11/- 411 0 ace Te iOL +11 - Shrs. 15/6-16/6 
15 Ever Ready Co. 5/-.. || 22/3 716 0 Security First ibe 2d) | Brit Dom. In.... 14/9-15/9 +34 
* Bid and offered 2_S . 6 2 0 || Gold 2nd Ser 15/71 f — Square ... | 18/9-19/9 = 
(nd lant gflered prices are fre of Commiss 6 2 0 | Gold 2nd Ser | 1 Ptaiaedl a Supernecd ($10.01 $103 
and Stamp Duty ove Commodity ist 1- $10.88 | |+80.05 
» @ dividend. | (+) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly Ist 4/9-5/-_ _} :- 
¢ tax. Tt Bape paced og, A An yield (k) Yield on 20%, basis. 
) Yield worked on 6°, basis. 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
































Net Profit | Appropriation Corresponding 
After | Amount Te ee ee Period Last 
Company x — mm Be for edis oom, Balance | ‘e 
Ending istri- Ordinary > nce | Bc ane 
Account 2 oe Prefce. | Deprecia-| Forward|; Net _ Divi. 
Seoneent Pa A . | Rate nena | Profit | dend 
oe) 
Banks £ £ £ | £ £ % £ ese | 
Angio-lanunationsl Bank ... | Dec. 31 |Dr528,794\Dr. 21,731 Pee noe eve ove eee Dr550525 |Drél,771 Nil 
B ries 
Bent’s maar 8 naninaiotens Dec. 31 97,728 90, 188,518 25 40,000' 97,04 98,850 25 
Boddington’s Breweries... | Dec. 31 6,612 53,676, 60,288 a 8,088} 54,179 9 
Walker (P.) and Cain (R.)... | Dec. 31} 99,436, 431,423) 530,859 7h 96 re 456,547, 7} 
Electric Lighting & Power | 
Chive Blecttic eonmatiedte Dec. 31 7,169, 253,748) 260,917) 7h 9,881' 20,563) 247,942 7} 
London Power Company ... | Dec. 31 oad | 805,662 805,662 6 662)... | 761,648 6 
Yorkshire Electric Power ... | Dec. 31 95,115, 602,947, 698,062 8 385,000, 97,462) 569,180 8 
Financial Land, etc. | 
Canadian City, etc., Propts. | Oct. 31 |Dr. 14,846\Dr. 4,940 Dr. 19,786) Bi Dr19,786 |Dr. 4,610, Nil 
Lamson Investments ......... Dec. 3 10,886, 101,905 112,791) | 7h ve 20,291)! 100,261 7} 
Mortgage Co. of R. Plate ... | Dec. 31 56,668 48,838 105,506 9 ee 63,506 52,831, 9 
Nat. Mtge., etc., Co. of N.Z.| Sep. 30 a 24,692, 40,364 5t 7,407, 15,879) 25,882 Tht 
Gas | 
Barnet District ........+++++ Dec. 31} 54,506 42, 97,014 7 sl 52,094| 51,294 7 
Croydon Gas ........:s:s:sse0 Dec. 31 | 121,417, 176,376 (5&7 | 26,000 55,618| 137,561 5&7 
Gloucester Gas Light ...... Dec. 31 54 \Dr. 937. 14,047 16,737, § 
Maidstone Gas .......---+-++ Dec. 31 eee 6,381}| 17,922) 9 
South Staffordshire Mond... | Dec. 31 1} ose 24,666, 14,281 25 
Southampton Gaslight ...... Dec. 31 5} we 38,479|| 65,275, 5} 
Wakefield Gaslight ......... Dec. 31 66h &5|)  :.. 1; 10,557 6} &5 
Watford & St. Albans ...... Dec. 31 65 ‘i 34,275|| 64,692, 7 
Hotels and Restaurants 
Langham Hotel .............+. 31 14 00/ 18,524) 17,044 16 
Quaglino’s, Ltd. ............ Dec. 29 5 8.230 24,647| 10 
Motor Cycle & Aviation ; 
Napier (D.) & Son ......... : 5 48,445, 103,076 65,047 Nil 
PRs GOD, cccctstsdnennsencnees Dec. 31 15 4,000 2,854 (a) (a) 
Iron, Coal and Steel | 
Mather and Platt ..........++ Dec. 31 1 eee 83,01 209,786) 13} 
Shireoaks Colliery .........++. Dec. 31 00} 24,76 33,902, 7 
Shipping 
Isle of Man Steam ......... Dec. 31 6 a 16,547; 40,681) 6 
Shops and Stores 
Freeman, Hardy & Willis ... | Dec. 31 30) } ae 102,727 241 tet {an 
Sense GD & Co. ui5.3sii Dec. 31 15 10,000, 146,141|| 262,369) 134+ 
Textiles : 
Fleming, Reid & Co. ....., Dec. 31 133 36,012; 50,805)| 155,099 17} 
Jackson and Steeple ......... Jan. 4 23 «és 2,1 5,260, 5 
Trusts 
Average Trust............0c000 Dec. 31 24t 180 (a) (a) 
Bay Hall Trust .............+ Dec. 31 6 ois 3954 
Lancashire & London ...... Dec. 31 3 Sen (a) | (a) 
Mercantile Investment, etc. | Jan. 31 12 15,000 245,398 12 
Midland-Caledonian ......... Dec. 31 6 aiid 12,912, 6 
Second British Assets ...... Dec. 31 5 ite 44,511, 7 
Waterworks 
East Worcestershire ......... Dec. 31* 17,62 10 1,250 8,462 10 
ae 
Angus . see | Dec. 31] 16,8 4 oi 29,322, 1/2 
Birmingham iy. Carriage... | Dec. 31 27,10 at 65,000 51,386, 5 
ee eee Dec. 31} 71,36 > } 50,98 295,058 { 7" 
Borax Consolidated ........ . | Sep 237,0 7 110,825 373,732, 10 
British Wagon..............+0+ Dec. 31 28,86 ot me 0 37,519 225 
Churchill and Sim ............ Dec. 31} ... so 650 (a) | @ 
Copestake, Crampton & Co. | Dec. 31 8,1 2 aa 17,751 34 
E ah eG Seite Dee. 31 28 347, 10 384,054 499,685 500t 
oy, BMRID. esbcooes Dec. 1 14 wt ; 71,109 3 
Griffiths PD & Co, a = 16, 0 — Ss f ant o 0 * 9,774 : 4 
er ak* cncciepennet 0 18,125 29,000 8 26.992; 12 | 63,631 
Heath (G. H.) & Co. ...... Dec. 31| 15,512 , 85, 9,000, 22500 15 35,413, 19,040; 71,697, 15 
Imp. Tob. Co. (G.B. & I.) | Oct. 31 | 1,441,405|10,686,053| 12,127,458) | 852,209| 9,390,762 25t 500,000) 1,384,487) 10750608 25t 
Ismay Industries ............ Oct. 31 12,444\Dr.31,104s.Dr. 18,660|| 15,257, ... w  \Dr. 15,257\Dr18,660| (a) | (@) 
ee fiawene a Ree. 31 ee 22 4,078}... a - 56 25,229) ; 
vi soednii 10,000, 175,000 25 ae 12,798); 251,494 2 
London Produce Clearing Dec. 31 pg 33.750 15(c) i + 47,787 1K(c) 
Monsanto Chemicals ......... Dec. 31} 219 16,088 100,000 3 57,2021 196, 170,572, 334 
Oldham Staining Dec. 31 st 000 34 en 1 @) al (@ 
Perry and Co. _......... seseve | Dec. 40,331) 
Philips (J. & N.) & Co. ... | Jan. 19 0 eae ™ 4 Dr. 16,95 — 31426 2° 
honetinsdibbinees Dec. 31 : 000 “i: 06 33 : 1,0 7,993 2idt 
eeeee Seeererereece Dec. 10 1 1 J A 23,32 | 
Rawiplug Co. .........s.0sse000 Dec. 31} 21 12 40s00K 40 500 2AM: 64,311) 40 
Scottish ye Dec. 31 cy 4135, 10 ‘ 4; re 10 
Webley and Scott oan cocere | Dec. 31| — 10,120 a 344 ot shop 13 al 2 "340 15 
Weyburn Engineering ...... Oct. 31 5 501 30 5,500 19,767, 25 
Total Profits,1939,in £000’s :\No.ofCos 
To February 11 ............ 9,528 13.31 = 10,375|| 22 ode 
To F. _ eae 13,241 C $5,409 a. f a ‘ 14,1 39,656 ee 
t Free of Income Tax. (a) No comparable (6) Preferred ordinary shares. 2) Also £56 5s. 10 founders’ share. 
* For half-year. (m) (n) Deferred shares. (s) ae é 









Coal 


COAL Output (’000 tons) 


| Week ended | tn .-December 
chal 


ie ——- 


-_ —_ 
| 1939 ie 


District 
1938 





Northumberid.) 297- 1, 307+3, 14,365- 5, 13,437-3 
Durham ...... | 660°8 672: 6, 33,550: 5 31,533- ; 
Yorkshire ... , 952-1) 51> 4 45,384°7| 42,598-8 
Lanes,Cheshire} { 

and N. Wales | 362°3) 364 1 17,743°3, 17,040°5 
Derby, Notts &: { | | 

Leicester ... | 691-0 720-6 33,863 +8; 32,160-0 
Staffs, Worcs, | 

Salop and | 

Warwick ... | 420°7) 432-4, 20,203+2) 19,586-9 
South Wales & 
Monmouth... | 671-1) 721-6 38,245-+5)| 35,901-2 


Other English 
117-3} 119-0, 5,564-2) 5,477-0 


ee eas 
Scotland...... | 648-6 646-0 32,261- 3} 30,479 -1 


Total... oa pti scan aataiale 








* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 
and Kent. 


Cotton 
Raw Corron delivered to Spinners 
(7000 niet 
Week Total 
ended Deliveries 
Variety as 
. pep. | Aug. | 4 
1939 | 1999 Bs Fa Feb, rm 
American ...... 20-0 | 19-0 716 553 
Brazilian ......... 6:5) 6°) 186 150 
Peruvian, ete. 2°6| 2°4 74 58 
Egyptian.......,.. 83) 5-9 188 157 
Sudan Saks}... 18; 2-4 91 
East Indian...... 4:1| 6:4 172 192 
Other countries | 2:6} 2-0 108 
Potad os. 45° 9| 44:2 42 | 1,535 a5 | 1280 1.200 
Metals 


SALES ON ’ Lonpon METAL EXCHANGE 


Week ending From on, 
eae a nar eb, 
Feb. 8, | Feb. 15, = 1939 


et 1939 

Tons Tons Tons 
Copper... wee | 5,925 4,600 
Lit sressseees ; 230 1,275 9,730 
serena 5,750 4,700 
pelter .,...... 3,575 2,425 23,270 
RS U.K. Stocks 

Feb. 4, | Feb. 11, 


soa8 1939 





THE ECONOMIST 


Industry and Trade 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 


METALS -~~(cont,) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 
Feb. 5, Jan. 28, Feb. 4, 


1938 1939 
Production—per cent. of ve 
COPACILY .0..cecccceees: 57°5) 40°55) 42-85 
Week ended 
Feb. 10, Feb. 2, Feb. 9, 
1938 1939 1939 
Tons Tons Tons 


Shipments ............... 4,041 5,504 4,501 
Stocks (warehouse and 
im vans) ....... ee 4,595 43,570 


Six Weeks ended 
Feb. 10, ea8 Feb. 9, 1939 
, Ton Tons 
Shipments .........000..- 37.97? 23,784 


Foods 


WorLp SHiPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLour 





sls (000 quarters) _ 
Week ended Season to 
‘Feb. | Le ” Feb, Feb. 
4, | 12, ' i}, 
p | 3939 | 1939 4938 | 1939 
Fronce— hi 
N. America......... 793 586} 13,480, 16,858 
Argentina and 


TUQUAY .......55 476 284} 3,671) 4,294 








Australia ............ 249, 451) 6,055) 5,912 
SEE cccciccsgeseson 14) 28) 4,239! 4,366 
Danube and dist. 234 = 231) 4,651) 6,115 
~ peer bad 982, 424 
Other Countries... 18, __ 6 363! 688 
Total ....ccc0000. | 1,784 cS 33 33,4411 38,657 
To— | 
Baile ‘ccusece odin 482! 473) 9,039 9,556 
“Orders” ....0000 515) 376) 6,749 9,065 
Pe ccenalebicns 2| 431} 792 
Belgium .......6066 | 132) rH 3,241| 2,744 
Holland .,,.....000+ 140, 132) 2,011) 2,286 
liceteseene 40; 22| + 606| = 881 
Greece.......ceceeeee 17; 28) 3,046) 705 
Scandinavia ...... 2 22) a4) 96) 
Other European 
nates poonpe 55, 73} 3,183) 3,788 
3a - European i 
Countries ...... | 390} 442} 6,281] 7,879 
Total .......+. “ “| 1,784 y Saeqenees 38,657 
WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIze AND 
Maize MEAL 
: (000 quarters) 
Week ended ; \From Age: ito 
From Feb. | Feb. Feb. | Feb. 
| 4° | 1, | 12, | 1, 
| 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
Argentina ..........+ ; 190, 168 31,615) 12,509 
Atlantic America . 131) 95 3,116 12,770 
Danube Region ...... 61, 87, 3,251) 3,557 


S. & BE, Africa ...... 4, 21, 5,221) 1,331 
Indo-China, etc, s 3339) 1,713; 2,025 


_ Total 419’ 410 44,916 32,192 


OTHER Foops 
Week ended 





Feb. 4, | Feb. 11, 
| 1939° | 1939 


| 33,322 
4,686 
2,320 
2,464 
3,708 


2,283 
6,214 
483 
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Orner Foops—fcont.) 






Week ended 
| Feb. 4, | Feb. 11, 
| 1939 | 3939 
COFFEE : | 
Movements in Lond. (cwt. 53 | 
en) ane "Pee 257 | 1,019 
» D/d for home consn. 42 125 
“* Eaparts ae seagorntes S ade | 6 
” oC week | 4,445 5,343 
Central and ’s. American: | . 
BMI vicscdscbintadiveccsds 2,155 3,277 
Dd for home consn. 2,250 1,429 
IN siccncdtasenceestoucs 616 442 
Stocks, end of week ...... 50,280 | 51,686 
Other kinds—Landed...... 3,450 9,907 
» D/d for home consn. = 4,444 
— — aoe 397 
» Stocks end of week 70,772 84,838 
Mrat: 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 
ee pidtiddiotese 9,663 8,792 
Beef and veal ........00 eis 5,019 4,647 
Mutton and lamb ......... 2,855 2,434 
Pork and bacon .........06: 1,020 | 941 
i, ee 769 770 
SuGaR: 
Movements, London and | 
Liverpool (tons): | | 
POR iatntcnnsoapesesececeese | 3,076 7,968 
Deliveries ..........00 sovssere | 14,505 | 17,948 
Stocks, end of week ......... 241,843 | 231,863 


‘Tea :* 
Sales atm A/c. (pkgs.) : 








* Weeks ended Feb. 2nd and Feb. 9th. 
Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


Week ended 


| ; 
Feb. 4, | Feb. 11, 
| 
| 


1939 {| 1939 

§ amedd.cccccccorcctsscesseree . tons | 729 | 831 

Delivered —.....seccceoseveee tons |} 1,754 2,070 

Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 79,957 | 78,718 
' } 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(7000 tons) 


| Week ended From Jan. 1 to 


| Jan. | Feb. c Feb. | Feb. 
28, 4, 
| 1939 | 1939 1938 | | 1939 




















Arpemine to— | 
U.K. and Orders | 10:2 | 3:3 | 80-3 | 41-9 
Continent ......... 12-1 | 42°6 | 99-2 | 92-7 
U.S.A. and Canada | 12:3 | 14-7 | 61-4 | 73:5 
Australia, Brazil, 
GRGa: cacrcveriaderes 56 om 13} 61 
Calcutta to— 
U.K. and Orders... en 2:0 1-9 8:3 
een, seevesdec ase eee oan se 
Uk. and Orders 0:7 ann 3°4 | 11-2 
Continent ......-.+ as eee aes 0:2 
pam UTR. ccccee * hae at 
ndia to— 

Australia, ¢tc....... 0:2 ae 0:6 1:7 
URG.A,.crccecevcccese ied aa on a 
Sundries ....... demune e 0-3 | 0-2 sel 0:8 
Teta. ccocese annua 41:4 | 62'8 248-1 236-4 

t | ' 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Feb. 8, re 15, 


1939 1939 

GRAINS Cent C 
am Be 681 6778 
Maize, Cree eecececee 6212 6234 


Oats, Sean haa fel eeseesces 4975 4815 

R C ago, Pere eroereee 2Bl4 28 

Be Wil a 7 Osa 
ALS 

Carpe, NY. Bemestic pee... 98712 9-67!» 


Feb. 8, Feb. 15, 


939 1939 
ents nts 
MeN PS he et .. 45:65 45-00 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... 4:50 4:50 
SCELLANEOU Ib. 
Econ NY ae Slee. 4:46 4:26 
Bit tagrernnce a 5lq 





casnasees Fa 7% 
Corton, NY.! ho de. spot... 8:99 8-99 


Feb. 8, Feb. 15, 


1939 1939 
Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per ib.) —comt. 
Cotton, Am. Mid. Mar.......... 8:37 8:39 
DOB. 0.0 0-cecess 6:37! 6°50 


Lard, 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. 
33 deg. to 33-90, at well, ad 


per barrel . 96 
rubber, N.Y. ~ smd. sheet spot 15716 16 
do. 15746 16 
Sugar, N.Y. Caen Com. 
96 deg., spot 


Faeeeererewere 


te 
=! 
wv 
to 
=) 
2 


cee eer e ae Cea 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 














Feb. 8, Feb. 15, Feb. 8, Feb. 15, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
CEREALS AND MEAT SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. at a of d. 
aes epee ie a CUDES ca cccccceccceescserensesee® 24 6 24 $ 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 ib, seeeerers 28 0 28 0 Crushe i eeeneeeereseseneeeeeeete = Ilo 20 Le 
Eng. Gaz. @¥., Per CWL.  ceveeeees ‘ : , ; Gramutlated  ssseseseerersorerree} 21 21 0 
5 ivy. Mar., .— seecereneses ied 20 0 20 0 
een aid cee 23 6 23 0 Grown senceecseceeseeeee 20 3 20 3 
Straights, London — .cese eves Fs 3 22 0 d. d. 
Manitoba, €x StOTE  .....+s0e00s “A 13-20 13°12 
23 9 23 6 13:44 13-83 
Sats. Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. . 7: 9 7:9 , 3 
62 63 Bot ia-0e 
La Plata, landed, 480 1b. «27 6 «26 3 ] } 
Rice, No.2 Burena, per owt. a 70 7 Ie Aion es ee a oe 
MEAT— Total cesecseceseserenenees 13-61 13-53 
Beet, per 8 fbs.— a" 04 TORAEO a i, ¢ d. : a. 
i atid ia stemmed and unh- 
English tong sides........-.. } 10 3 3 a fae ot. 2 é 2 6 
i chillec 4 hinds eeeeee Y $ stemmed un- 
. 47 46 SLEMMMEM ......eeeeeeeereseeeeees 1 10 1 10 
Mutton, per § lo.— th © Nyasaland stemmed and un- 9 3 . : 
English wethers == 5 ' 5 ‘ STEMMMEM oo... ccceneseeeenereee . ¢ . ¢ 
> eeceteee = ? 1 0 i 0 
N.Z. trozen wethers 3 4 3 4 East inten] 0 5 05 
Lamb, per 3 ib.— 42 42 emmed ...... 1 2 12 
N.Z, FOZ cccrecrecereeneseree® } 4 10 ; ‘ 5 
Pork, English, per'S 1b. .1+.s-+++ 6 8 6 10 COTTON ar TEXTILE d d 
BACON < 100 0 100 0 Raw, Mid-American _........-. 5-14 5-05 
. » Sakel E.G.P. 7°13 6-92 
Danish . 100 . = : Giza, B.G.B. ..cscseevceeees 7:18 6:92 
Dutch . ; =o Yarns 32°s TWist  ......cesseeee: 834 85g 
Irish seeeccesoenererr® . moves 102 0 102 0 ” 40's Weft eeteeseeeereeeerert 973 O54 
» 60's Twist (Egyptian) . 1744 17 
AMS (per cut.)— Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. a s. d. 
Canadian 6 0 WR O 16 X 16, 32’s & 50’s 16 #1 16 0 
cweeteree seceerererrersesee =. : 7 . » ey Y 2 ‘ 2 ‘ 
; 8 8. 2 
United States ....... eocseseere gece 92 0 92 0 * 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
18x 16, 10 tb... 9 6 9 5 
» 39 in ditto, 37\g yds. 
OTHER FOODS ae 16x15, Bia Bit ccscctste 7 #8 
ton— £ s&. {£ %. 
SS 119 0 119 0 tsoeen ie oe ae 
eS 8 8 84 0 81 0 
Destnish ose ecsseesseees casa 150 of 135 9 Pernau HD aanee 82 0 82 0 
Slanetz Medium, ist sort .....- a es 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— { 72 0 72 0 HEMP (per ton)— 
DB -nepoevense . 74 0 74 0 BO Fibs ccecccsccecccersccocoeseo 70 0 70 0 
New Zealand juitadaanietnids 66 of oe 0 Manilla, Feb.-Apr. “ J2" ....+- 9 0 199 0 
sete 86 0 8 ° ie te po i.f. H.A.R.B. 
c. 
Engtish Cheddars . whit % 0 % 0 Feb.-Mar. ....+.-: ssdlaiuanahie 23/26 23/0/0 
Duc wn 28 BS | Ome gs sit” De 
ws ao 0 @ 0 Feb.- al ehibeceguecoeee 23/7/6 23/10/0 
COCOA (per cwt.) “os = s _ (per ton)— £ . £ s. 
Accra, g.t eeeeene 23 0 22 3 African, Feb.-Apr.  .ceesssss.ree08 3 15 7 : 
6ILK Ib. d. 

Deumicdad s-sescevsessenseernneosens 50 0 50 0 ee SUS 
, Grenada... ve soesnnecnneee 32 0 36 0 JOPAN .....cseeseeeeee saiaitias sal J . . . 2 
eae iti 32 6 32 6 {talian, rave, fe, Milan ........0-0 f S208 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... = . S . WOOL fb.)— d d. 
Ken . 6 0 6 0 Southdown, greasy .. 12 12 

Wa, MOGI a. seve eeeveee eves 5 0 #75 0 ~- aneey ae washed aie ste 
EGGS (per 120)— 26 116 Nsw. greasy, super come 4121p 12i5 
English (15-1510 1b.) seneee 130 120 greasy, half- Illy lo 
Danish (15%p 1D.) ..essocessseeeeees 7? ; 10 0 Tops— ” “" M2 
eRvUIT— ! 10 6 eians Woe overage nee an 26 
24! 
Oranges, S. African bores ...... ~~ : i ‘ 1512 isi. 
if Brazilian Rio Pere «:.... : - e BBS aderevceccevccccseces 15 15 
Pe. MINERALS 
a faffia....cce reese boxes g 6 10 wae . si 
" eae al COAL on . 8. d, s. d. 
Lemons. Naples ..,...... boxes oa = Welsh, best 19 6 19 6 
Sicilian 9 o 9 0 Admniralty eeteeeeee 22 6 22 6 
” sereeevee DORES = : ss . Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... . . i 6 
Applies, Amer. (var.) ... barrels4. 39 6 37 0 heffield ' 20 2 : 
. Canadian: Nova Scotian 140 40 . we cm . 240 24 ° 
aie aS aS | MLA 
Grapes, S.Africa, Bus. A-Lavaile 12 9 12 9 sec 245 : o : 
Grapefruit, 5. African ....... pains eee aes = . 190 : 1990 0 
+ Wetmnion “sesnineren don ng METALS (00 oo 20 3 
{10/0 41/10/ 
° Jaffa, Seedless seeees 4 il 9 cash eeceecosesecesssee 42/11/3 quis 
~ Cyprus, seedless .. me a Three months ssecessereseneeees4 AF 17 ALTE 
‘ Tin— - 
, Tesas (Match Seedies)d “18 & Standard cash .s.scscsssesseses 213 loaiais0 
LARD (per cwt.)— eT ae Three months .......00.:: {Ags 
0 *eeseee t 
irish, finest bladders -ereeenenes 58 0 58 0 La een Canige~ 45/0. 14 ae 
U.S: -ereeereee COTES ETO E PCR RE RT EEE H ee 37 o 38 6 Sckaiapeiamatreeneceeeeeoemeeeee ee 186, 3 14 
40 6 41 3 fnetiahs pig SOCe SHOE TES Se eee DeLer 6 30 " 1 
Peres om &— Spetter, G.O.B.— pie 
Black Lampong (in Bond) D .. . a“ ¢ 212 eeocesces Bs Aa/tss 
a uty 4 3 SPCR CER OEE S CHEE HETEe . 3, 
Wee Murock aa) Bond) © 31g 0 31, Aluminium, and bars ... ene e400 
Duty paid) ... 0 334 0 4 ay billets ...... 02/0/0 102/0/0 
POTATOES, (per cwt.)— ; Nickel, home and export ..... £180 Sie 180/010 
- Bnglish, King Edward, Siltiand 6 5 6 50; 
SUGAR { 60 60 Antimony, Chinese ............... 51/0/0 51/0/0 
ari $67, prpt. shipm. ot so 
: -K(Cont. . resstivverees = 6 3 6 21g Wolfram, Chinese .... per unit{. $7 0 SS 
Yellow Crystals seacsvesseoce Platinum, tefined —. ge oz. 70/0 7/ 
19 1012 19 10%, Quicksilver .......000. ib. 15/14/0 16/2070 


* Weeks ended Feb. 2nd. and Feb. Oth. 





930" "sf 
GOLD, per fine ounce 148 ° ; 
CO eeR HOt tees 4 3 
GILVER (per ounce)— a q 
EIMEED * cateacbonsacenesnen ieekiomsiiett 1 Ble. gy 
MISCELLANEOUS 





1939 | 

















Eng. Portland, d/d site, London 4 
in “Ti panes bags 20 20 te a on (free, ‘non-returnen at 
eee 42s, per Mi 
CHEMICALS— . «ae 
Acid, citric, per Ib., tess 5% 10 1g 
ae 1 Oly 1 @) 
” Nitric PPP TPP eer etree eee 0 2 0 a 
0 2) 0% 
» Oxalic, net COC COH Eee ee eee eeee 0 54 0 , ; 
Z 5 0 6 067 
» Tartaric, English, less 5%4 | } te 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. tad ” Lie 
Ammonia, carb. ......... (0/0 fee 
, Sulphate . A 21010 : 
. SOOO POOH He eee 12) 6 TL 
8. d, wai] 
Borax, gran. .......... . percw. 13 6 13 6 
p BOWES scccccovccccccscosses 15 0 15 67 
Nitrate of soda ....... « perton 8:00 8/00) 
‘otash, Chlorate, net ...perton 37/00 37007 
. Sulphate ...... per tond IO M0 ie t 
Soda Bicarb. ............ one tee 1100 — 
eet eee Seer eeeeeeeere ‘ ! 5/50 ‘ 
resi Perton) 51910 5/100 
phate of copper ...... perton 19/0/0 1900 © 
COPRA (per ton)— a 
S.D. Straits, c.i. sessecsecceeess 10/17/6 10/1710 7 
HIDES (per ib.) — sd 3d) 
Ww O 4 0 4% 
et salted, Australian ............ { © 5is 0 st 
i 03 O03 
est (ndian SOTTO CORR OHS HH eH ee eee { 0 3lg 0 Ny 
0 45 0 
Cape ..crcocceees ditadactaeistidewsik { 0 43, 9 e 
Dry Jf 0 Gig 0 
aaa sheats L 0 Ty 0 1% 
Marker Hi Manchester— 
Best heavy ox and heifer nf : 42 ; $ 
O 44 0 4 
BORE SOW ccccccectecscscccese { 0 4% 0 4% 
0 Sig O Se 
Best calt OOOO OR EEE RRR ETH eee { 0 754 0 Tg S 
INDIGO (per ib.) — 50 5° 
Bengal gd. tea.- ~¥ic,to fine 133 60° 
LEATHER (per tb.)— a 
ee 
Sole Bends, 8/14 1b. .........00 {ii 
s 22 3 
Bark-Tanned Sole .......0000++- { 3 2 3.2 iW 
0 6. O07 
Shoulders trom DS Hides ......4 § 9° 99. 
0 Bl, 0 Be 
* Eng. or WS do. ...... { i _" 1 §: 
0 5io O Sh 
Bellies trom DS do. eesecesecces { 0 61 0 oly 
0 Te 0 Te 
Eng. or WS do. consnenen 09 09 
£10 1 0 
Dressing Hides suse 1 6 1 6, 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 tb. perdoz.{ 3 3 f | 
rqracLaen PRODUCTS (per gall.)— F 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London . 1 6 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rid.bri.Lond 010 010 — 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, : 
= ae, Seen 
FUEMACE vevesccseseresssesereres 0 S54t 
Diesel crovsosonsenpeasscnsees: 0 Alot 04 
ROGIN (per ton)— 15/50 15 
American eeee eeenenee sanpescosereees{ 19/30/0 19/5/0 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— sd ad 
St. ribbed ribbed smoked ee ee 
Fine hard Para .. eeeeeeeeeseeeerees 0 678 0 7- 
onmsse (per ew.) — 40 0 39 6 
'N Orange . aSeseeeerenaerecereee { 43 0 42 6 ? 
T W (per cwt.)— 
TOWN cecrerecrceerere ee oe 6 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3x8 ......per std. 2000 19150 © 
a; aD scscdeaib! Sc 19/100 1950 — 
os IBA Beondgroever..-. 07 175.0 1700 | 
Spruce, Di = 23:00 23/00. 
Piechpine vw ecenccceue, per toad 13/100 13/100 | 
Rio ee eeeeeeereeere per std. 35/00 35/0/0 a 
~ERMEE Galoneamaticeseapea we load 25/00 7s 
¢, ft. i 4 
Flonaures Mabaso HO O60 060 
English Ash Planks ......  » 070 070° 


VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Linseed, naked 2 


seeeerraseeseteeerre® 
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15/0 12/180 


7/6 10/1716 
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